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1.  lUusfrations  of  Instinct,  deduced  from  the  Habits  of  British  Animals.  By  Jon&tuaa 
Couch,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Cornwall,  &c.  London;  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.  1847. 

'2.  On  Instinct.  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Dublin  Natural  Hi.'^tory  Society,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1842.  By  Richard  VVhately,  D.l).,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dublin; 
M’Glashan.  London;  Orrand  Co.  1847. 


•After  all  that  has  been  written  by  natu-  how  many  animal  actions  may  be  discovered, 
ralists  and  philosophers  upon  the  subject  of  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  referred  to 
Instinct,  Palcy’s  definition  of  that  faculty  ‘‘  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,”  but 
is  perhaps  the  best  in  few  words  that  has  which  are  readily  explicable  on  the  ground 
been  given.  He  says,  “  An  instinct  is  a  of  their  being  the  result  either  of  instruc- 
propensity  prior  to  experience,  and  inde-  tiou  or  of  reflection !  It  is  undeniable  that 
pendent  of  instruction  and  it  is  a  want  domestic  animals  have  acquired  many  habit.s 
of  attention  to  this  simple  proposition  that  which,  so  far  from  being  serviceable  in  a 
lias  led  to  the  confounding  two  perfectly  wild  condition,  would  ra'ther  have  unfitted 
distinct  faculties — Instinct  and  Reason,  their  possessors  for  a  life  passed  in  a  stale 
Kor  while  Instinct,  in  the  words  of  Arch-  of  nature  ;  certain  of  these  habits  could 
bishop  VVhately,  is  invariably  a  blind  im-  obviously  never  have  been  acquired  without 
pulse  “  towards  somo  end  which  the  agent  tuition,  and  tuition  can  never  be  available 
does  not  aim  at  or  perceive.”  Reason,  on  without  more  or  less  of  reason  to  aet  upon, 
the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  lead  the  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  ac- 
agent  to  take  certain  steps  in  order  to  bring  tions  of  our  domestic  animals  are  perpetu- 
about  some  end  which  he  does  aim  at  and  ated  by  transmission  from  one  generation  to 
]>erceive.  another ;  such  an  objection  does  not  do 

It  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  above  spoken  away  with  the  primary  necessity  for  the 
of  which  has  given  rise  to  a  denial  of  the  possession  of  a  faculty  superadded  and  su- 
»*xercise  of  reason  by  the  inferior  animals,  perior  to  instinct,  on  the  part  of  their  pro- 
Man,  claiming  for  himself  the  exclusive  genitors,  who,  by  mere  instinct,  would 
possession  of  reason,  as  raising  him  high  in  never  have  been  able  to  acquire  the  habits 
the  scale  of  being  above  “  the  beasts  that  they  have  transmitted  to  their  offspring, 
perish,”  has  been  but  too  ready  to  refer  all  We  are  happy  to  find  our  opinions  on  this 
their  actions  to  the  “  blind  impulse  ”  by  subject  supported  by  no  less  authority  than 
him  named  instinct :  but,  proDerly  studied,  Archbishop  W'hately,  who,  in  an  admirable 
VoL,  XIll.  No.  IV.  28  1 
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little  work  to  which  we  shall  often  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer,  thus  clearly  distinguishes 
between  Instinct  and  Reason  as  the  causes 
of  animal  actions. 

“  When  I  speak  of  animal  instinct,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  I  include  man.  Man  pos¬ 
sesses  instinct,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than 
most  other  animals:  his  inferiority  in  this  being 
compensated  by  his  superiority  in  other  respects. 
And  again  :  as  man  possesses  instinct  in  a  lower 
degree  than  the  brutes,  so,  in  a  lower  degree  than 
man,  brutes — at  least  the  higher  brutes — possess 
reason.  As  some  things  felt  and  done  by  man 
are  allowed  to  be  instinctive — as  hunger  and 
thirst,  for  instance,  are  evidently  instincts — .so 
many  things  done  by  brutes,  at  least  by  the  higher 
description  of  brutes,  would  be,  if  done  by  man, 
regarded  as  resulting  from  the  exewise  of  reason — 
I  mean  when  the  actions  of  the  brute  spring,  to 
all  appearance,  from  the  same  impulse  as  the  ra¬ 
tional  acts  of  man. 

“  In  many  instances  we  know  this  is  not  the 
case.  A  man  builds  a  house  from  reason — a  bird 
builds  a  nest  from  instinct ;  and  no  one  would  say 
that  the  bird,  in  this,  acted  from  reason.  But,  in 
other  instances,  man  not  only  does  the  same 
things  as  the  brutes,  but  does  them  from  the 
same  kind  of  impulse,  which  should  be  called 
instinctive,  whether  in  man  or  brute.  And 
jgain  ;  several  things  are  done  by  brutes,  which 
are  evidently  not  instinc  ive,  but,  to  all  appearance, 
no  less  reasonable  than  human  acts ;  being  not 
only  the  same  actions,  but  done  from  the  same  im¬ 
pulse.  1  shall  not  at  present  inquire  what  is  called 
reason,  any  more  than  what  is  denominated  in¬ 
stinct.  I  would  only  say  that  several  things 
which  are  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  acts  of  rea¬ 
son  when  done  by  a  man,  are  done  by  brutes 
manifestly  under  a  similar  impulse — 1  mean  such 
things  as  brutes  learn  to  do,  either  by  their  own 
unaided  e.vperience,  or  as  taught  by  man.  Docility 
is  evidently  characteristic  of  reason.  To  talk  of 
an  elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  doing  by  instinct 
such  things  as  it  has  been  taught,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  talk  of  a  child’s  learning  to  read  and 
write  by  instinct. 

“  But,  moreover,  brutes  are,  in  many  instances, 
capable  of  learning  even  what  they  have  not  been 
taught  by  man.  They  have  been  found  able  to 
combine,  more  or  less,  the  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  certain  end,  from  having  learned  by  e.vperi¬ 
ence  that  such  and  such  means  so  applied  would 
conduce  to  it.  The  higher  animals,  of  course, 
show  more  of  reason  than  the  lower.’’ — Lecture, 
p.8. 

The  distinction  between  instinct  and 
reason  may,  we  think,  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  if  we  agree  to  range  under  the  for¬ 
mer  term  all  those  customary  habits  and 
actions  which  are  common  to  all  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  a  species,  and  to  designate  by  the 
latter  name  all  peculiar  adaptations  to  such 
unaccustomed  circumstances  and  situations 


as  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine  business  of  animal  life.  Thus,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  honey-bee  will 
go  on,  generation  after  generation,  con¬ 
structing  its  waxen  cells  upon  the  one  uni¬ 
form  plan  derived  from  its  ancestors,  and 
which,  in  turn,  will  be  transmitted  to  its 
descendants.  But  should  any  obstacle  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  regular  and  accustomed 
mode  of  working ;  or  should  an  accident 
disarrange  or  damage  any  portion  of  the 
structure  already  completed  ;  the  insect 
will,  in  the  one  case,  promptly  vary  its 
mode  of  working  so  as  to  accommodate  it¬ 
self  to  the  unwonted  obstruction  ;  and  in 
the  other  will  as  promptly  set  about  re¬ 
pairing  the  mischief.  The  regular  routine 
of  comb-making,  and  other  usual  avoca¬ 
tions  pursued  by  the  bee,  properly  conic 
under  the  denomination  of  instinct;  the 
unaccustomed  efforts  to  accommodate  itself 
to  an  unexpected  difficulty,  to  overcome  an 
obstacle,  perhaps  never  before  met  with,  or 
to  repair  the  effects  of  an  accident  for  the 
first  time  experienced,  we  should  consider 
as  being  dictated  by  reason. 

Among  birds,  many  beautiful  instances 
are  on  record  of  departure  from  their  cus¬ 
tomary  instinct-prompted  modes  of  nidifi- 
cation.  Mr.  Couch  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  martin,  whose  proceeding  was 
certainly  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  some 
faculty  of  a  higher  grade  than  mere  instinct. 

“  An  instance  is  remembereil,  where,  from  some 
such  cause  of  suspicion  as  the  stability  of  the 
e..ifice,  a  martffi  had  recourse  to  the  wonderful  ex¬ 
pedient  of  working  in  a  straw,  as  a  binding  beam, 
along  the  curve  of  the  structure  !  The  ends  were, 
itseem.s  secured  without  difficulty;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  little  builder  to  bend  down  the  arch,  formed 
by  the  rising  of  the  middle,  were  in  vain ;  for, 
whenever  the  pressure  was  removed,  it  persisted  in 
maintaining  il.s  elasticity.  The  baffled  bird  glanced 
about,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  the  difficulty,  and 
seemed  ready  to  receive  any  suggestion  which 
might  be  offered,  till,  tired  of  watching  the  invari¬ 
able  result  of  so  many  efforts  made  in  vain,  the 
observer  walked  on.  Returning  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  the  little  architect  was  observed  to  have 
resorted  to  the  only  plan  which  could  be  effectual ; 
he  had  left  the  ends  free,  which  thus  projected  a 
little  from  the  mortar,  and  the  siructure  was  com¬ 
plete  at  last.” — p.  216. 

In  the  above  case  of  tbe  martin,  the  in- 
i  fluence  of  both  instinct  and  reason  must  be 
recognised  :  by  the  one  faculty  the  bird  was 
prompted  to  build  its  ne.st ;  by  the  other  it 
was  taught  both  the  necessity  of  deviating 
from  its  usual  plan  of  building,  and  the 
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only  method  of  subduing  a  refractory  ad¬ 
junct  and  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  employed. 

A  similar  combination  of  the  influence 
of  instinct  and  reason  is  evinced  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  bird  named  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract :  likewise  from  Mr.  Couch’s 
volume. 

“  The  nest  of  the  holm  thrush  ( Turdus  visci- 
vorus)  is  also  sometimes  modified  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  evidently  from  a  calculation  of 
what  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  expected  young 
ones  may  require.  Its  usual  site  for  building  is 
among  the  firmer  branches  of  a  tree,  with  little* 
regard  to  concealment ;  where,  trusting  to  the  sup¬ 
port  afforded  by  those  diverging  branches,  it  does 
not  follow  the  example  of  its  kindred  species  in 
strengthening  the  edifice  with  a  lining  of  plaster. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  an  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  situation  in  a  pear-tree  lay  under  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  having  too  wide  a  space  between  two 
out  of  the  four  sunounding  props ;  and  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  was  accordingly  the  only  part 
that  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  firm 
layer  of  clay.” — p.  219. 

Mr.  Couch  also  gives  two  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  exercise  of  reason  or  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  water-ouzel  {Cin~ 
clus  aquaticus)^  a  little  bird,  allied  to  the 
thrushes,  which  builds  near  rapid  streams. 
We  would  gladly  quote  the  passage  in  full, 
but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space.  In 
both  instances  the  bird  constructed  her  nest 
near  a  road,  along  which  there  was  frequent 
passing  of  people. 

Among  quadrupeds,  instances  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  superior  faculty,  in  addition 
to  the  performance  of  actions  from  the 
mere  instinctive  promptings  of  animal  na¬ 
ture,  especially  among  the  domesticated 
species,  so  frequently  occur,  that  no  one 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  many  cases 
in  point.  The  cat  furnishes  three  examples 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  offer  no 
apology  for  introducing  them.  The  first  is 
related  by  Dr.  Whately  in  his  lecture, 
from  personal  knowledge. 

“  This  cat  lived  many  years  in  my  mother’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  witnessed  by 
her,  my  sisters,  and  myself.  It  was  known,  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  to  ring  the 
parlor-bell,  whenever  it  w’ished  the  door  to  be 
opened.  Some  alarm  was  excited  on  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  that  it  turned  bell-ringer.  The  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  n-ght  the 
parlor-bell  was  rung  violently;  the  sleepers  were 
startled  from  their  repose,  and  proceeded  down 
stairs  with  a  poker  and  tongs,  to  interrupt,  as  they 
thought,  the  predatory  movement  of  some  bur¬ 
glar.  But  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  disco¬ 


ver  that  the  bell  had  been  rung  by  pussy,  who 
frequently  repeated  the  act  whenever  she  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  parlor.” — p.  10. 

The  second  example  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Couch’s  “  Illustrations.’’  Tie  says, — 

“  There  w’as,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the 
house  of  my  parentage,  a  small  cupboard,  in 
wWch  were  kept  milk,  butter,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  tea-table  :  and  the  door  was  confined  with 
a  lock,  which,  from  age,  and  frequent  use,  could 
be  easily  made  to  open.  To  save  trouble,  the  key 
W’as  alw’ays  kept  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  revolved 
on  a  very  slight  impulse.  It  was  often  a  subject 
of  remark  that  the  door  of  th  s  cupboard  was 
found  wide  open,  and  the  milk  or  butter  greatly 
diminished,  without  any  imaginable  reason,  and 
notwithstanding  the  persirasion  that  the  door  had 
certainly  been  regularly  locked  ;  but  it  w’as  acci¬ 
dent  that  led  to  the  detection  of  the  offender.  On 
w’atching  carefully,  the  cat  was  seen  to  seat  her¬ 
self  on  the  fable ;  and  by  repeated  patting  on  the 
side  of  the  bow  of  the  key,  it  was,  at  last  made  to 
turn,  when  a  slight  pull  on  the  door  caused  it  to 
move  on  its  hinges,  ft  had  proved  a  fortunate 
discovery  for  puss  for  a  long  time  before  she  was 
taken  in  the  fact.” — p.  196. 

We  ourselves  once  knew  a  fine  cat  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  lifting  the  latch  of  the 
back-kitchen  door  of  a  house  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  pushing  open  the  door,  when¬ 
ever  he  wi.shed  to  get  in  from  his  rambles 
in  the  garden.  Jumping  up,  puss  would 
catch  and  hang  by  the  bow  of  the  latch 
with  one  paw,  while  with  the  other  he 
would  pull  down  the  lever,  so  as  to  raise 
the  latch  within  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  seve¬ 
ral  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if  the 
door  happened  to  bo  shut  at  the  time  in¬ 
gress  was  required. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  ringing 
bells  and  opening  doors  form  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  feline  life,  however 
convenient  such  acts  may  prove  to  the  in- 
viduals  practising  them.  These  actions 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  properly 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  instincts^ 
since  they  were  evidently  performed  under 
the  impression  that  certain  consequences 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  expedi¬ 
ents;  the  animals  were  therefore  acting  ra¬ 
tionally,  since  in  all  the  cases  related  they 
were  “  acting  with  a  view  to,  and  for  the 
sake  of,  some  end”  which  was  perceived 
by  them.  On  the  case  first  named,  Dr. 
Whately  makes  the  following  just  obser¬ 
vations,  which  readily  apply  to  all :  the 
dog  referred  to  is  described  as  having  per¬ 
formed  an  action  equally  indicative  of  the 
exercise  of  reflection. 
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“  Here  are  two  clear  cases  of  acts  done  by  a 
cat  and  dog,  which,  if  done  by  a  man,  would  be 
tailed  reason.  Every  one  would  admit  that  the 
actions  were  rational — not,  to  be  sure,  proceeding 
from  a  very  high  exertion  of  intellect;  but  the  dog 
at  least  rationally  jumped  into  the  stream  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  higher  up  from  the  boat,  into  which  he 
Wished  to  get,  because  he  found  that  the  stream 
would  thus  carry  him  to  it,  instead  of  from  it ; 
and  the  cat  pulled  the  parlor-bell,  because  she 
had  observed  that  when  it  was  rung  by  the  family, 
the  servant  opened  the  door.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
if  such  acts  were  done  by  man,  they  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exercise  of  reason ;  and  I  do  not  know 
why,  when  performed  by  brutes,  evidently  by  a  si¬ 
milar  mental  process,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  they 
should  not  bear  the  same  name.  To  speak  of  a 
cat’s  having  an  instinct  to  pull  a  bell,  when  desir¬ 
ous  of  going  out  at  the  door,  or  of  an  elephant’s 
lifting  up  a  cannon,  or  l»eating  down  a  wall,  at  his 
driver’s  command,  by  instinct,  would  be  to  use 
words  at  random  ” — p.  10. 

Tn  order  therefore  to  determine  whether 
a  given  act  performed  by  an  animal  is  the 
result  of  instinct  or  of  reason,  we  shall,  for 
the  most  part,  bo  able  to  draw  an  accurate 
conclusion  if  we  can  learn  whether  the  act 
in  question  is  one  habitually  and  undeviat- 
tngly  performed  by  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  under  similar  circumstances,  or  is 
only  induced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
overcoming  some  obstacle,  or  of  obtaining 
some  end  desiderated  by  the  individual 
animal. 

Turning  now  to  ]Mr.  Couch’s  volume,  we 
are  compelled  to  express  our  regret  that  an 
author,  who  is  evidently  a  most  accurate 
observer,  and,  we  are  fully  aware,  an  in¬ 
dustrious  collector  of  facts  connected  with 
Natural  History,  should  be  so, incompetent 
to  reason  upon  the  facts  observed.  His  book 
contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes,  but  strung  together  without  me¬ 
thod,  and  interspersed  with  observations 
which  have  often  little  or  no  bearing  upon 
the  facts  they  are  intended  to  explain.  As 
a  sequel  to  Priscilla  Wakefield’s  “  Instinct 
Displayed,”  the  book  is  a  good  book  enough, 
and  full  of  pleasant  reading  withal,  as  the 
extracts  already  given  will  have  shown ; 
but  as  a  work,  one  object  of  which  is  “  to. 
point  out  the  path  by  which  a  better  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  acquired  of  the  intellectual 
existence”  of  animals,  it  is  a  complete 
failure. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Instinct,  and  the 
mode  of  studying  it,”  with  which  thq  vo¬ 
lume  opens,  iMr.  Couch  goes  into  some 
elaborate  arguments,  the  object  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  to  prove  that  instinct 
is  a  faculty  not  enjoyed  by  the  lower 


animals  in  common  with  those  of  a  higher 
organization.  We  have  read  this  chapter 
witk  great  attention,  but  must  confess 
ourselves  utterly  unable  to  diseover  at 
what  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of  ani¬ 
mal  organization  ^Ir.  Couch  would  place 
the  first  appearance  of  instinct.  That  he 
does  not  recognise  its  existence  up  to  a 
certain  point  is  evident  from  the  following 
passage  with  which  the  chapter  commences : 

“  To  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  faculty  termed  Instinct,  it  will  be  re¬ 
quisite,  first,  to  notice  the  conditions  of  living  ex¬ 
istence  below  it  [?]  in  the  scale  of  nature;  in  order 
that,  by  tracing  the  successive  manifestations  of 
the  increasing  faculties,  we  may  understand  the 
precise  station  which  this  faculty  occupies  in  the 
ascending  scale,  and  the  means  through  which  its 
operations  are  developed.” — p.  1. 

This  “  ascending  scale”  has  proved  to 
our  author  a  veritable  sliding  scale,  and 
one  upon  which,  had  he  been  wise,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  his  reputation. 
His  flounderings,  in  the  unlucky  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  sensibility  and  organi¬ 
zation  from  monad  up  to  man,  irresistibly 
remind  us  of  the  upward  flight  of  a  certain 
personage  through  chaos,  as  described. by 
Milton;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  one  eventually  succeeds  in  extricating 
himself,  while  Mr.  Couch’s  futile  attempts 
to  feel  his  way  only  make  “  confusion  worse 
confounded.”  He,  for  example,  commen¬ 
ces  his  inquiry  with  the  study  of  “  the 
structure  and  functions  of  those  creatures 
which  possess  the  simplest  organization, 
and  which  are  consequently  lowest  in  the 
order  of  existence ;” and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

“  It  cannot  be  affirmed  of  these,  that  they  have 
any  actions,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word  ;  and 
iheir  functions  are  the  simplest  results  of  the  com¬ 
position  or  structure  of  their  tissue,  quickened  into 
independent  existence  by  the  endowment  of  life  ; 
by  which  we  mean  that  ultimate  principle  that  to 
a  living  entity  is  what  gravity  is  to  a  dead  mass, 
but  whose  real  nature  has  eluded  the  researches  of 
the  inquirer  in  both  cases.  The  whole  duty  of 
the  existence  of  these  creatures  appears  to  be 

‘ - to  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot;’ 

and  the  only  faculty  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
endued  for  this  purpose,  is  what  Bichat  has  de¬ 
nominated  organic  sensibility,  and  Dr.  Fletchei, 
irritation.” — p.  2. 

We  omit  all  the  author’s  elaborate  rea¬ 
sonings  upon  endosmose  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  simple  tissue  composing 
the  animals  forming  this  first  step,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  a  few  pages  onward,  where  we  find  it 
stated  that — 
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The  next  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  exist¬ 
ence  is,  when  organic  sensibility,  or,  as  it  may  be 
more  properly  termed,  irritability,  is  added  to  the 
former  condition.” — p.  7. 

Turning  back  to  p.  2,  we  find  that  “  the 
former  condition”  here  alluded  to,  is  al¬ 
ready  stated  to  be  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  organic  sensibility  or  irritation 
— another  name  for  irritability ;  so  that  the 
second  step  cannot  be  said  to  have  made 
any  great  advance  upon  the  first,  except  in 
having  received  a  double  measure  of  the 
same  quality.  This  looks  a  little  like  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  ;  but  at  p.  17,  we  meet  with 
what  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  flat 
contradiction.  There,  Mr.  Couch  says  : — 

“  There  are  no  living  beings  in  which  this  fa¬ 
culty  of  irritability  or  exciUibility  exists  alone  ;  but 
there  are  families  in  which  no  other  addition  be¬ 
sides  this  is  made  to  the  principle  that  firs,  came 
under  our  consideration.” 

Be  it  remembered,  that  animals  occupy¬ 
ing  the  first  step  of  the  “  ascending  scale  ” 
of  being,  are,  at  p.  2,  said  to  be  actuated 
by  “  organic  sensibility  ’’  or  irritation 
alone  ;  that  to  this  sensibility,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  step,  is  added  more  “  organic  sensi¬ 
bility  ”  or  irritability,  and  nothing  else,  at 
p.  7 ;  and  now,  at  p.  17,  we  are  told  that 
“  there  are  no  living  beings  in  which  this 
faculty  of  irritability  or  excitability  exists 
alone.”  Truly,  if  it  were  Mr.  Couch's  ob¬ 
ject  to  mystify  his  subject  and  his  readers 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  he 
has  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  more 
especially  as,  at  p.  172,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which  completely  contradicts 
what  has  been  said  in  the  introductory 
chapter  in  reference  to  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions  of  animal  life,  by  some 
power  little  removed  from  a  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  action  of  the  lowest  organized  tissues : — 

“  Among  the  lowest,  in  point  of  exc  Hence,  of 
the  emanations  of  instinct,  is  the  sensation  of  hun¬ 
ger,  and  the  craving  for  food — an  impulse  com¬ 
mon  to  all  sensitive  creatures,  whereby  they  are 
instiga'ed  to  the  exertion  of  a  variety  of  faculties, 
which  partake  alike  of  the  nature  of  instinct  and 
reflection. 

“  And  the  mode  of  securing  this  object  is  in 
each  race  and  species  skilfully  varied  to  suit  the 
necessity  of  their  case.  If  the  proceeding  be  less 
elaborate  in  the  more  limited  intellect,  it  is  not  the 
less  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  creature  to  be 
supplied.” 

That  this  really  is  universally  applicable, 
as  Mr.  Couch  observes,  “  to  all  sen.sitive 
creatures,”  high  and  low,  is  indisputable ; 
and  the  remark,  we  apprehend,  also  ap¬ 


plies  to  all  other  instinctive  actions,  with¬ 
out  exception. 

But,  leaving  this  lucid  introductory 
chapter  and  its  contradictions,  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  if  there  be  any  and  what 
step  in  the  scale  of  organized  being,  where 
the  presence  of  instinct,  as  the  term  ought 
to  be  understood,  is  not  displayed  by  the 
actions  of  animals.  In  this  inquiry  we 
will  revei  se  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Couch, 
and  commence  with  animals  (excluding 
man)  usually  considered  to  stand  highest 
in  the  scale  of  organization ;  and  omitting 
all  disquisitions  upon  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tions  of  tissues  and  organs,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  plan  of  adducing  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  actions  performed  by  certain 
members  of  each  family  in  succession. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that  cither 
mammals  or  birds,  the  two  highest  sub-king¬ 
doms  of  the  Vertebrata,  are  actuated  by 
the  faculty  termed  instinct,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  the  important  functions  of  life. 
Mammals,  by  instinct,  allay  their  feelings 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  continue  their 
kind;  and  some,  as  the  beaver,  almost  ap¬ 
proach  the  boundaries  of  reason  by  the 
skill  displayed  in  constructing  a  habita¬ 
tion.  Birds  instinctively  provide  the 
“  procrcant  cradle  ”  for  their  expected  off¬ 
spring,  and  in  many  cases  actually  collect 
for  their  young  certain  descriptions  of  food 
which  the  parent  birds  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  partaking  of,  and  which,  when  they 
have  no  families  to  provide  for,  and  are  ca- 
;  tcring  for  themselves,  they  would  pass  by 
unheeded.  Passing  on  to  reptiles,  no  more 
striking  instance  of  their  being  actuated 
by  instinct  need  be  adduced  than  that  o.' 
the  young  boa  constrictor  mentioned  by 
Air.  Couch.  This  animal,  although  six  feet 
long,  and  with  a  capacity  of  jaws  and 
throat  sufiicient  to  allow  of  its  swallowing 
a  much  larger  prey,  went  through  the  pre¬ 
liminary  process  of  crushing  a  pigeon  in  its 
folds  before  sucking  it  in.  “  The  interpos¬ 
ed  portion  of  this  proceeding,”  says  Mr. 
Couch,  ‘‘  appeared  to  be  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary,  so  far  as  concerned  its  capacity  of 
swallowing  this  prey  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
instinctively  unavoidable;  and  the  age  of 
the  creature  was  decisive  to  show  that  it 
could  never  have  previously  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  practising  it  on  any  animal  that 
by  its  bulk  could  have  rendered  so  complex 
au  operation  necessary.”  Here  then  we 
have  a  clear  case  of  the  impulse  of  “  a  pro¬ 
pensity  prior  to  experience.” 

From  the  nature  of  the  medium  inhabit- 
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cd  by  fishes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
numerous  manifestations  of  instinct  among 
them  escape  our  observation.  Their  mi¬ 
grations  are,  however,  well  known  to  be 
undertaken  in  obedience  to  an  instinctive 
impulse  compelling  them  to  seek  pro¬ 
per  localities  for  the  deposition  of  their 
ova.  Under  the  influence  of  this  impulse, 
many  Ashes,  as  the  salmon,  frequently 
overcome  the  most  formidable  obstacles; 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  naturalists  of 
the  present  day  to  confirm  a  still  more 
wonderful  display  of  instinct  in  these  ani¬ 
mals  with  which  the  ancients  appear  to 
have, been  acquainted,  though  treated  as  fa¬ 
bulous  by  their  successors.  We  allude  to 
the  construction  of  a  nest  by  a  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  fish  for  the  reception  of  their  ova, 
a  fact,  which  has  been  observed  and  verified 
by  Mr.  Couch  himself ;  the  following  ac¬ 
counts  we  give  from  his  book : 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  however 
powerfully  the  feei  ng  of  love  to  their  offspring, 
and  the  mixture  of  reason  with  instinct  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  it,  is  diffused  among  animals  of  the 
land,  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  fishes ;  and 
that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  care  bestowed  by 
them  in  increasing  and  multiplying  their  kind 
consists,  as  in  the  familiar  instance  of  the  salmon, 
in  covering  over  the  spawn  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  in  a  furrow  of  the  soil  which  itself  has 
made  ;  or  in  depositing  it  in  some  situation  which 
shall  expose  it  to  the  influences  of  light  and  air. 

“  The  ancient  naturalists,  Oppian  and  Aristotle, 
were,  however,  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  the 
latter  more  particularly,  asserts,  probably  on  the 
authority  of  fishermen,  that  some  fishes  are  in  the 
habit  of  ffirming  nests,  in  which  they  deposit  and 
watch  over  their  spawn.  But  this  supposition  of 
the  father  of  systematic  Natural  History  has  been 
slighted  as  without  foundation,  by  nmre  modern  ' 
naturalists;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  a  claim 
has  been  re-advanced  in  favor  of  this  instinct  in 
fishes.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
species  for  which  this  claim  has  been  made  are 
those  with  which  we  might  have  been  most  fa¬ 
miliarly  acquainted,  and  our  ignorance  of  their 
habits,  therefore,  can  only  have  proceeded  from 
inattention 

“  The  first  minutely-recorded  observation  of  this 
habit  is  found  in  a  little  magazine,  ‘  The  Youth’s 
Instructor,’  for  the  year  1834  ;  andthoujh  the  writer 
is  clearly  unacquainted  with  Natural  History  as  a 
science,  his  observations  bear  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  truth,  and  may  be  easily  either  corrobo¬ 
rated  or  set  aside  as  untrue  by  those  who  are 
more  favo  rably  placed  for  observation.  ‘  The 
prickle-fish: — in  a  large  dock  for  shipping  on  the 
river  Thames,  thousands  of  these  fish  w’ere  bred 
some  years  ago;  and  I  have  often  amused  myself 
for  hours  by  observing  them.  While  multitudes 
have  been  enjoying  themselves  near  the  shore,  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  others  have  been  busily  en 
gaged  in  making  their  nests,  if  a  nest  it  may  be 


called.  It  consisted  of  the  very  minutest  pieces 
of  straw,  or  sticks,  the  exact  color  of  the  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  on  which  it  was  laid : 
so  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any  one 
to  discover  the  nest,  unless  they  saw  the  fish  at 
work,  or  observed  the  eggs.  The  nest  is  some¬ 
thing  larger  than  a  shilling,  and  has  a  top  or  co¬ 
ver,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  about  the  size  of  a 
very  small  nut,  in  which  are  deposited  the  eggs, 
or  spawn.  This  opening  is  frequently  concealed 
by  drawing  small  fragments  over  it ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Many  times  have  1  taken 
up  the  nest,  and  thrown  the  eggs  to  the  multitude 
around,  which  they  instantly  devoured  with  the 
greatest  voracity.  These  eggs  are  about  the  size 
of  poppy  seeds,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color;  but 
I  have  at  times  seen  them  almost  black,  which  I 
suppose  is  an  indication  that  they  are  approaching 
to  life.  In  making  the  nest,  I  observed  that  the 
fish  used  an  unusual  degree  of  force  when  con¬ 
veying  the  material  to  its  destination.  When  the 
fish  was  about  an  inch  from  the  nest,  it  suddenly 
darted  at  the  spot,  and  left  the  tiny  fragment  in  its 
place ;  after  which  it  would  be  engaged  for  half 
a  minute  in  adjusting  it.  The  nest,  when  taken 
up,  did  not  separate,  but  hung  together,  like  a 
piece  of  wood.’”— p.  249. 

The  following  most  interesting  account  of 
the  nidification  of  fishes  originally  appeared 
as  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Cornwall,  from  the  pen  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  son,  Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  republished  in  the  “Zoologist.” 
As  the  author  himself  has  verified  the 
greater  part  of  his  son’s  observations,  their 
accuracy  may  be  depended  on. 

‘“During  jhe  summers  of  1842  and  1843, 
while  searching  for  the  naked  mollusks  of  the 
,  county,  I  occasionally  discovered  portions  of  sea¬ 
weed  and  the  common  coralline  {Corallma  offici¬ 
nalis)  hanging  from  the  rocks  in  pear-shaped  mas¬ 
ses,  variously  intermingled  with  each  other.  On 
one  occasion,  having  observed  that  the  mass  was 
very  curiously  bound  together  by  a  slender  silken- 
looking  thread,  it  was  torn  open,  and  the  centre 
was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  mass  of  transparent 
amber-colored  ova,  each  being  about  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Though  examined  on  the 
spot  w’ith  a  lens,  nothing  could  be  discovered  to 
indicate  their  character ;  they  were,  however,  kept 
in  a  basin,  and  daily  supplied  w-ith  sea-water,  and 
eventually  proved  to  be  the  young  of  some  fish. 
The  nest  varies  a  great  deal  in  size,  but  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  six  inches  in  length,  or  four  inches  in 
breadth  ;  it  is  pear-shaped,  and  compo.sed  ol  sea¬ 
weed,  or  the  common  coralline,  as  they  hang  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  rock.  They  are  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  without  being  detached  from  their  places  of 
growth,  by  a  delicate  opaque  white  thread.  This 
thread  is  highly  elastic,  and  very  much  resembles 
silk,  both  in  apjiearance  and  texture ;  this  is 
brought  round  the  plants  and  tightly  binds  them 
together,  plant  after  plant,  till  the  ova,  which  are 
deposited  early,  are  completely  hidden  from  view. 
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This  silk-like  thread  is  passed  in  all  directions  I 
through  and  around  the  mass  in  a  very  complicated 
manner.  At  first  the  thread  is  semi-fluid,  but  by  ' 
exposure  it  solidifies,  and  hence  contracts  and 
binds  the  substances  forming  the  nest  so  closely 
together  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  may  be  thrown  carelessly  about 
w  ithout  derangement.  In  the  centre  aie  deposited 
he  ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog-spaw  n 
in  ditches.* 

“  ‘  Some  of  these  nests  are  formed  in  pools,  and 
are  consequently  always  m  water ;  others  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  between  tide-marks,  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  they  hang  dry  for  several  hours  in 
the  day ;  but  whether  in  the  water,  or  liable  to 
hang  dry,  they  are  always  watched  by  the  adult 
animal.  On  one  occasion  I  repeatedly  visited  one 
every  day  for  three  weeks,  and  invariably  found 
it  guarded.  On  several  occasions  I  laid  the  eggs 
bare,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  nest,  but, 
when  this  was  discovered,  great  exertions  were  in¬ 
stantly  made  to  re-recover  them.  By  the  mouth  of 
the  fish  the  edges  of  the  ope/iing  were  again  drawn 
together,  and  other  portions  torn  from  their  at¬ 
tachments,  and  brought  over  the  orifice,  till  the 
ova  were  again  hid  from  view.  And  as  great 
force  was  sometimes  necessary  to  effect  this,  the 
fish  would  thrust  its  snout  into  the  nest  as  far  as 
the  eyes,  and  then  jerk  backwards  till  the  object 
was  etfected.  While  thus  engaged,  it  would  suffer 
itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand,  but  repelled  any 
attack  made  on  the  nest,  and  quitted  not  its  post 
so  long  as  I  remained  ;  and  to  those  nests  that 
were  left  dry  between  tide-marks, the  guardian  fish 
always  returned  with  the  returning  tide,  nor  did 
they  quit  their  post  to  any  great  distance,  till  again 
carried  away  by  the  receding  tide.’  ” — p.  254. 

The  same  gentleman  states  that  he  has 
observed  another  kind  of  nest  which  showed 
“  considerably  less  skill  in  the  fabrication, 
but  more  perseverance  and  continued  ener-  j 
gy.  These  were  formed  of  the  common  j 
coralline,  forced  into  a  cavity  or  crevice  of  j 
a  rock :  but  as  the  coralline  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  last-described  nests 
is  sometimes  not  to  be  found  within  one  or 
two  hundred  feet,  it  must  be  gradually 
gathered  and  brought  from  a  aistance ; 
and  as  the  quantity  is  large  it  shows  an 
intelligence  and  perseverance  truly  wonder¬ 
ful.” 

After  these  interesting  particulars  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  habit  in  a  class  of  ani¬ 
mals  where  least  it  could  have  been  sus- 


the  armature  of  spines  furnished  with  the 
same  object  to  many  other  fishes. 

“  The  torpedo  { T.  nobiliana  and  its  congeners), 
conscious  ol  being  without  the  spines  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  means  of  defence  of  most  of  the  natural 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  when  only  just  ex- 
clude.i  from  the  egg,  displays  the  will  to  exert  the 
same  [electric]  pow'er ;  and  none  of  the  creatures 
furnished  with  it  are  known  to  resort  to  any  other. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  several  s[)e(ies  cf 
fishes  which  possess  a  formidable  arrangement  of 
spines,  are  yet  furnished  with  them  in  such  situa¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  points  so  directed,  as  to  appear 
the  least  likely  to  be  effective  against  an  adver¬ 
sary  ;  and  yet,  when  brought  into  operation,  some 
sudden  motion  shows  how  well  acquainted  they 
are  with  the  uses  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  spines,  in  many 
instances  curiously  incurvated  or  notched,  of 
sharks  and  ray  fishes :  in  some  of  w’hich  these 
organs  are  so  arranged  as  if  to  render  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  inflicting  an  injury ;  and  yet,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  action,  these  fishes  are  formidable 
enemies  to  tho.'^  who  venture  to  attack  them. 
Sticklebacks  (Gasterostei)  also,  and  probably  the 
Scad  {Carnnx  trarhuriis)^  employ  their  spines, 
and  even  their  lateral  plates,  in  lacerating  such  of 
the  scaly  tribe  as  seek  to  injure  thvm.” — p.  73. 

VVe  have  frequently  observed  the  same 
means  of  defence  resorted  to  by  the  fresh¬ 
water  perch,  which,  lying  temptingly  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  invite  at¬ 
tention,  will  erect  the  spiny  rays  of  its 
dorsal  fin,  and  severely  lacerate  the  hand 
of  any  one  incautiously  attempting  to  seize  it . 

We  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
a  new  order  of  beings,  retaining  no  trace  of 
the  vertebral  column  characteristic  of  the 
four  great  groups  we  have  just  been  speak¬ 
ing  of,  and  which,  in.stead  of  possessing  an 
internal  framework  of  bones  on  which  their 
bodies  are  modelled,  are  cased  in  a  horny 
i  or  membranous  suit  of  armor,  which  serves 
I  as  the  external  support  for  their  muscles, 

'  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  internal  tis- 
j  sues  and  organs.  Insects  furnish  some  of 
j  the  most  striking  instances  of  instinct  that 
I  can  be  found  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  ; 
though  Mr.  Couch  somewhat  unaccountably 
dismisses  them  by  merely  quoting  a  few  de¬ 
scriptions  of  extraordinary  migrations  of 
what  he  terms  “  a  class  of  animals,  in  which 


pected  to  exist,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
adduce  any  further  proofs  of  the  presence 
of  the  particular  faculty  we  claim  for  them, 
especially  as  Mr.  fyouch  himself  admits  an 
“  instinctive  care  of  their  progeny  in  fishes.” 
VV  e  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention 
the  peculiar  means  of  defence  provided  in 
the  electric  eel  and  the  torpedo,  as  well  as 


I  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  motives 
I  which  lead  to  them,  arc  so  obscure  as  to 
j  preclude  any  attempt  at  explanation.” 
j  Many  of  the  proceedings  and  motives  of 
!  insects  are  doubtless  obscure  ;  but  far  more 
I  are  so  clearly  expressed  that  “  he  who  runs 
j  may  read.”  Some  insects,  for  example, 
under  the  impulse  of  providing  for  that  off 
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spring  which  the  parents  are  never  to  be¬ 
hold,  after  constructing  a  suitable  habitation 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  instinct  are  actually  at  great  pains 
to  furnish  the  larder  with  such  food  as  the 
young  one  will  stand  in  need  of  on  its  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  egg,  and  so  placed  as  to 
be  readily  accessible  the  moment  it  is  re¬ 
quired.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  this  food  less 
a  proof  of  instinct  than  the  fact  of  its  being 
stored  up  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  of  a  vegetable 
nature  ;  in  others,  a  living  caterpillar,  be¬ 
longing  to  some  other  species,  is  seized  by 
the  parent  insect,  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  killed  (which  would  defeat  the  object), 
by  a  puncture  from  the  sting  of  its  captor, 
and  conveyed  to  the  nest  wherein  the  egg 
is  to  be  deposited.  Every  one  has  observed 
the  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage  but¬ 
terfly  apparently  brooding  upon  a  heap  of 
yellow  eggs.  This  affords  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  a  small 
black  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  within  the 
body  of  the  living  caterpillar.  The  young 
grubs,  when  evolved  from  the  egg,  feed 
upon  the  internal  tissues  of  their  victim, 
instinctively  avoiding,  however,  to  attack 
any  vital  part,  since  the  premature  death  of 
the  caterpillar  would  ensure  their  own  de¬ 
struction.  At  length  the  time  approaches 
for  the  parasites  to  take  upon  themselves  a 
new  condition  of  insect  life,  namely,  that 
which  immediately  precedes  their  perfect 
winged  condition  ;  at  the  same  period,  the 
caterpillar  infested  by  them  instinctively 
seeks  out  some  spot  wherein  it  also  may 
pass  through  the  corresponding  state  of 
inactivity,  preliminary  to  its  appearance  as 
a  winged  denizen  of  the  air.  No  sooner, 
however,  has  it  attached  itself,  than  the 
grubs  contained  in  its  body  make  their  exit 
through  the  skin  ;  each  spins  its  own  little 
cocoon  of  yellow  silk,  wherein  to  await  its 
final  change.  These  cocoons  are  collected 
together  beneath  the  body  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar,  which,  being  now  in  too  exhausted  a 
condition  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state, 
speedily  dies,  while,  after  a  short  period, 
the  parasites  break  from  their  cocoons  and 
become  perfect  insects,  in  their  turn  seeking 
for  new  victims. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  man¬ 
ners  of  insects,  wil  be  at  no  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  many  of  their  ‘‘  modes  of  proceeding,” 
or  “  the  motives  which  load  to  them.” 
The  intention  of  the  silken  cord  by  which 
the  caterpillar  of  many  butterflies  secures 
itself  to  a  perpendicular  wall  previously  to 
becoming  a  chrysalis,  cannot  be  inisunder-  1 


stood.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  understand  the 
intention  of  the  coat  of  armor  formed 
around  itself  of  small  stones,  shells,  or  bits 
of  stick,  by  the  larva  of  the  Phryganca  ; 
the  use  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the 
wasp  ;  of  the  waxen  cells  and  store  of 
honey  provided  by  the  bee  ;  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  down  stripped  from  its  own  body  by 
the  female  of  the  gipf=y  moth,  with  which 
its  mass  of  eggs  is  protected  from  the  se¬ 
verity  of  winter  ;  these  are  all  equally  easy 
of  comprehension :  and  no  one  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  interesting  creatures 
and  their  habits  will  venture  to  deny  them 
the  possession  of  instinct,  nor,  in  some 
cases,  of  a  certain  amount  of  reason  either. 
For,  as  IVIr.  Couch,  in  the  main  accurately 
observes,  though  with  a  slight  confusion  of 
terms  at  the  outset, 

“  The  simplest  instinct  will  vary  its  proceedings 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  smallest  glim¬ 
mering  of  reason  will  direct  it  to  modify  these 
proceedings  according  to  situation,  and  as  they 
may  best  lead  to  the  desired  result.  In  many 
creatures  of  the  land  this  variation  is  of  common 
I  occurrence,  and  is  not  only  directed  according  to  a 
change  of  circumstances,  but  sometimes  seems  to 
be  under  no  better  influence  than  caprice.  The 
I  daubers,  a  genus  of  North  American  wasps,  to 
save  themselves  the  labor  of  building  a  cell,  have 
been  known  to  make  use  of  a  small  bottle,  closing 
the  orifice  with  clay;  and  the  mason  bees(05mi«), 
which  usually  dejiosit  their  eggs  in  holes  dug  by 
themselves  in  walls  or  sand-banks,  will  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  saving  themselves  labor,  by 
employing  for  the  same  purpose  the  empty  shell 

of  a  snail. — p.  258. 

*  « 

The  next  grand  group  in  a  descending 
order,  comprises  the  molluscous  and  the 
vermiform  animals,  under  the  general  name 
of  mollusks.  Here  we  lose  both  the  in¬ 
ternal  bony  skeleton  of  the  vertebrated 
animals,  and  the  external  crustaceous  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  Articulata,  the  typical  members 
of  the  group  being  pre-eminently  soft- 
bodied  ;  whence  the  name.  Among  the 
higher  orders  of  this  group  we  find  the 
cuttle-fish,  the  Argonauta  or  paper  nauti¬ 
lus,  and  the  pearly  nautilus,  each  of  which 
presents  us  with  an  instance  of  instinct 
acting  for  the  preservation  or  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  animal. 

From  a  very  early  period,  naturalists 
have  been  aware  of  the  power  exercised  by 
the  cuttle-fish,  when  in  danger,  of  expelling 
a  black  fluid,  in  sufl&cicnt  quantity,  when 
mingled  with  the  surrounding  water,  to 
hide  the  animal  from  its  pursuers.  This 
fluid  is  secreted  by  a  singular  organ  con- 
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nected  with  the  intestine :  the  animal  is, 
moreover,  furnished  with  parrot-like  jaws, 
put  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles,  well- 
developed  salivary  glands,  several  sto¬ 
machs,  and  a  large  liver  ;  all  indicating  not 
only  that  the  instinctive  feeling  of  hunger 
is  habitually  experienced,  but  that  the 
means  of  allaying  that  feeling  are  amply 
provided  ;  while  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  secretion  and  expulsion  of  the  inky 
fluid  is  expressly  formed  to  enable  an  other¬ 
wise  defenceless  animal  to  exercise  its  in¬ 
stinctive  demand  for  self-preservation  in  the 
manner  most  consistent -with  its  mode  of 
life  and  organization. 

The  interesting  poetical  fiction  connected 
with  the  argonaut  or  paper  nautilus,  wherein 
it  is  represented  as  sailing  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  its  fragile  shell  forming  the  hull  of 
its  vessel,  the  two  expanded  membranous 
arms  being  erected  and  acting  as  sails, 
while  the  six  tapering  arms  were  used  as 
oars,  has,  for  ages,  rendered  that  animal 
an  object  of  interest ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  these  particulars  have  been  proved 
fictitious,  recent  researches  into  its  true 
history  have  shown  the  mollusk  to  be  no 
less  deserving  consideration  from  its  every¬ 
day  actions,  than  from  the  exploded  func¬ 
tions  poetically  ascribed  to  it.  From  the 
excessive  thinness  of  the  beautiful  shell,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  animal  has  no  mus¬ 
cular  attachment,  and  its  extreme  fragility, 
it  is  constantly  liable  to  fracture  by  being 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
When  this  happens,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
occurrence,  the  animal  instinctively  repairs 
the  fracture  by  a  new  deposition  of  shelly 
matter  to  the  broken  portion,  by  means  of 
the  membranous  mantle.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  observed  in  a  number  of  argonauts 
kept  in  confinement  in  an  open  cage  sunk 
in  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Messina,  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Power,  removed  the  doubts  of  natu¬ 
ralists  as  to  the  animal  being  really  the 
architect  of  its  own  habitation ;  since  the 
regular  increase  in  the  size  of  the  shell  to 
correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  animal 
was  witnessed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  shell  when  broken  either  inten¬ 
tionally  or  accidentally. 

The  shell  of  the  Argonauta  contains  but 
one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  wholly  withdraw  itself.  When  by 
the  growth  of  its  body  the  animal  finds  its 
habitation  too  small  for  it,  like  other  mol- 
lusks  it  has  the  power  of  increasing  its  di¬ 
mensions  by  successive  additions  of  shelly 
matter  to  the  outer  edge.  In  an  allied 


member  of  this  family,  however,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  shell  is  elfected  by  a  much  more 
elaborate  process.  Externally,  the  shell 
of  the  pearly  nautilus  has  nothing  more  re¬ 
markable  in  its  appearance  than  that  of  the 
common  garden  snail ;  but  a  longitudinal 
section  shows  it  to  be  internally  divided 
into  a  number  of  chambers  by  transverse 
partitions  of  shelly  matte?,  the  outer  cham¬ 
ber  being  the  largest ;  and  this  contains 
the  body  of  the  animal,  the  remainder  being 
unoccupied.  The  animal  maintains  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  all  the  chambers  by  means  of  a 
membranous  tube,  called  a  siphuncle, 
which  passes  down  through  a  perforation 
near  the  centre  of  each  partition.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  the  shell  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
the  latter  not  only  adds  fresh  layers  of 
shelly  matter  to  the  outer  edge,  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  chamber  in  which  it  resides, 
but  at  the  same  time  constructs  a  new 
partition  across  the  inner  part,  below 
its  body,  so  as  to  form  an  additional 
chamber.  So  that  the  number  of  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 

This  habit  of  forming  chambers  in  the 
shelly  covering  of  the  mollusks  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  higher  members  of  the  family, 
but  is  also  practised,  though  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  cause,  by  some  of  the  more  simply  or¬ 
ganized  individuals.  In  the  case  of  the 
water-clam  {Spondylus  varius),  a  bivalve 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  oyster,  and 
which,  like  the  oyster,  is  attached  by  the 
outer  surface  of  the  lower  valve  of  its  shell 
to  some  extraneous  body,  when  the  animal 
happens  to  be  developed  beneath  the  over¬ 
hanging  ledge  of  a  coral  reef,  or  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where,  having  no  power  of  locomotion, 
it  would  run  the  risk  of  being  overgrown  by 
the  coral,  it  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  car¬ 
rying  forward  its  dwelling-chamber,  by  a 
series  of  new  formations  of  shelly  matter,  so 
as  always  to  keep  its  respiratory  and  nutri- 
tive.apparatus  on  a  level  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  zoophytes.  A  longitudinal  section  of 
these  shells  exhibits  sometimes  as  many  as 
fourteen  such  chambers,  separated  from  each 
other  by  stout  and  regularly-formed  parti¬ 
tions.  The  common  oyster,  when,  from  a 
deficiency  of  food,  its  body  has  shrunk  so  as 
no  longer  to  fill  the  interior  of  the  shell, 
will  form  a  new  layer  of  nacre,  and  thus 
adapt  the  cavity  to  its  changed  condition, 
by  adding  a  chamber  in  the  rear  of  its  di¬ 
minished  body. 

In  the  next  grand  group  of  animated  na- 
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ture,  the  Radiata,  we  reach  the  lowest  types 
of  organization,  among  which,  if  at  any  part 
of  the  scale  of  being,  we  should  be  most 
warranted  in  looking  for  evidences  of  the 
entire  absence  of  animal  instinct.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  actions  evidently  performed  under 
the  impulse  of  that  innate  sensation,  which, 
independently  of  instruction,  insures  both 
the  preservation  oT  the  individual  and  the 
continuance  of  the  species,  will,  however, 
demonstrate  that,  in  its  proper  sense,  these 
lowly  beings,  equally  with  man,  are  subject 
to  the  promptings  of  instinct. 

Beginning  with  the  order  Echinodermata, 
or  those  radiated  animals,  whose  integu¬ 
ment  is  covered  with  spines  or  prickles,  we 
find  among  them  the  star-fishes  {A  steriada)  ^ 
whose  beauty  and  symmetry,  as  Professor 
Forbes  well  observes,  have  “  attracted  the 
attention  of  such  observers  of  nature  as 
dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  from  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod.”  These  members  of  the  Echinoder¬ 
mata  are  adduced  by  Mr.  Couch,  as  exam¬ 
ples  exhibiting  the  earliest  manifestations 
of  a  true  nervous  system  ;  and  these  ani- 1 
mals,  he  continues,  “  though  seemingly 
very  inert,  and  destitute  of  intelligence,  dis¬ 
play  some  sagacity  in  the  discovery  and 
choice  of  food,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of 
seeking  it ;  and  are  liable  to  variations  of 
habit  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.” 
At  the  extremity  of  each  ray,  in  the  true 
star-fishes,  is  a  small  red  point,  connected 
with  the  nervous  cord  of  the  ray,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  circle  of  spines,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  expanded  or  closed  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  These  points  are  believed  to  be 
organs  of  vision,  which  belief  is  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  its  being  observed  that  the  star-fishes 
take  cognizance  of  food  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  them.  In  their  movements  from 
place  to  place,  they  seem  to  avoid  obstacles 
lying  in  their  path ;  and,  from  all  observation, 
they  doubtless  perform  various  actions  under  i 
the  influence  of  the  instinctive  impulse. 

Among  the  Echinodermata,  progression 
is  effected  by  means  of  suckers  and  spines. 
The  star-fishes,  or  Asteriadae,  employ  the 
former  exclusively  ;  the  sea-urchins,  or 
Echinidae,  progress  by  means  of  the  joint 
action  of  their  suckers  and  spines.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Forbes  observes,  that  “  many  sea- 
urchins,  such  as  live  on  hard  surfaces,  moor 
themselves  also  by  means  of  the  suckers, 
and  thus  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  rocks,” 
and  continues : — 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  Echino- 
derms  provided  with  these  suckers,  they  serve  not 
merely  for  progression.  The  lower  we  descend 


in  the  scale  of  animal  nature  (and  equally  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom),  the  more  functions  do  we  find 
performed  by  one  organ.  But  observe  a  living  star- 
fi.sh,  or  a  living  Holothuria,  and  see  what  eflective 
organs  of  progression  these  soft,  flexible,  weak- 
looking  tubes  are.  I  have  seen  an  Echinus  mi- 
liaris,  a  Spatangus  purpureus,  and  an  Amphidotus 
roseus,  all  walk  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides 
of  a  dish  of  salt  water,  by  means  of  their  inferior 
tentacula;  and  the  first  mentioned  anchored  itself 
by  extending  and  bending  its  superior  suckers,  so 
as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  dish. — History  of 
British  Starfishes,  p.  144. 

The  passage  above  quoted  will  show  by 
what  means  the  common  sea-urchin,  or  sea- 
egg  {Echinus  spheera)^  is  enabled  to  per¬ 
form  a  not  unusual  feat,  related  by  Mr. 
Couch,  who  says  that  this  animal,  “  though 
apparently  destitute  of  every  sense  or  pos¬ 
sibility  of  regarding  external  objects,  by 
sight  or  hearing,  will  travel  up  the  rods  of  a 
crab-pot,  enter  the  opening,  descend  within, 
mount  again  to  the  bait,  and  select  the  par¬ 
ticular  one  that  pleases  it  best.”  This  is 
I  almost  an  act  of  reason. 

I  Among  the  Crustacea,  there  is  a  family 
of  crabs,  named  Pagurid®,  or  hermit-crabs, 
which,  instead  of  being  entirely  cased  in 
armor,  as  are  the  other  members  of  the 
class,  have  merely  the  claws  enclosed  in 
the  usual  calcareous  envelope,  the  thorax 
being  less  firm,  and  the  abdomen  quite 
naked.  Many  of  these  crabs  defend  their 
soft  tails  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  empty 
univalve  shells,  to  the  interior  of  which 
they  attach  themselves  by  a  sucker  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  only  quit 
their  habitation  when  the  increase  in  size  of 
their  own  bodies  renders  it  necessary  to 
look  out  for  a  new  domicile.  Among  the 
Radiata  is  a  species  of  very  simple  organi¬ 
zation,  which  resorts  to  a  similar  expedient 
for  the  protection  of  its  soft  body,  with  an 
additional  display  of  ingenuity  not  evinced 
by  the  crab.  Professor  Forbes  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  habit  of  this  creature,  which  he 
has  named  the  Shell-bearing  Sipunculas 
( Sipunculas  Bernhardus)  : — 

“  The  species  [of  the  genus  Sipunculas]  bury  in 
sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  curious  animal  before  us,  adopt  the 
shells  of  dead  univalve  Testacea  for  a  house  and 
home,  after  the  manner  of  the  hermit-crab.  The 
Sipunculas  would  appear,  however,  to  be  of  a  less 
changeable  disposition  of  mind  and  body  than  its 
crustacean  analogue,  and  when  once  securely 
housed  in  a  shell,  to  make  that  its  permanent 
habitation.  Whether  the  egg  is  originally  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  future  habitation  of  the  animal,  by 
some  wonderful  instinct,  or  is  only  developed 
when  lodged  by  the  waters  in  such  a  locality,  or 
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whether  the  parent  Sipunculas  bequeathes  the 
chosen  lodging  of  its  caudal  termination  to  its 
eldest  born,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  a  veritable  entailed  property,  we  know  not  at 
present;  but  the  inquiry  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  experimental 
zoologist.  The  Sipunculas  is  not,  however,  con¬ 
tent  with  the  habitation  built  for  it  by  its  mollus- 
can  predecessor ;  it  exercises  its  own  architectural 
ingenuity,  and  secures  the  entrance  of  its  shell  by 
a  plaster- work  of  sand,  leaving  a  round  hole  in 
the  centre  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  its  trunk,  w’hich  it  sends  out  to  a  great 
length,  and  moves  about  in  all  directions  with 
great  facility.” — ‘  British  Star-fishes,’  p.  252. 


•  Professor  Forbes  figures  one  of  these 
animals,  which  had  taken  up  its  quarters 
in  an  empty  perriwinkle  shell.  Nothing, 
we  think,  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  an  instinctive  impulse  towards 
self-preservation  in  this  lowly  animal  than 
the  proceedings  above  detailed.  Allow  that 
the  Pagurus  is  impelled  by  instinct  to 
choose  an  empty  shell  for  the  protection  of 
its  tender  abdomen,  and  the  same  motive 
must  be  granted  to  actuate  the  Sipunculas 
in  performing  a  similar  action  for  a  like 
purpose.  Nor  in  either  case  can  we  see 
any  other  motive  than  that  which  directs 
the  beaver  in  the  construction  of  the  habi¬ 
tation  which  is  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  progeny. 

The  labors  of  the  coral-polypes  aflford 
very  striking  examples  of  the  exercise  of 
instinct,  while  they  exhibit  the  wonderful 
results  of  the  combined  efforts  of  numerous 
minute  animals,  which,  individually,  are 
comparatively  powerless,  and  their  organi¬ 
zation  very  simple.  In  the  formation  of 
the  immense  coral  reefs  and  islands,  the 
natural  instinct  of  these  little  animals  leads 
them  to  build  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to 
the  windward,  or  most  exposed  side  of 
their  edifice,  leaving  the  side  least  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  waves  to  be  last  com¬ 
pleted.  Their  labors  are  also  instinctively 
confined  to  low-water-mark,  below  which 
they  do  not  build.  Mr.  Darwin  has  re¬ 
corded  in  his  journal  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  re.specting  the  little  architects  and 
their  wonderful  structures. 

Even  among  the  Infusoria,  the  thought¬ 
ful  observer  must  recognise  the  influence  of 
instinct  when  he  views  their  varied  move¬ 
ments  and  the  elaborate  apparatus  with 
which  many  of  these  minute  creatures  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
food.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mantell, 


“  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  similar  to 
those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are  observable  in 


these  beings ;  yet  they  traverse  the  water  with 
rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or  fins;  and 
though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all 
possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  presence  of 
other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey 
with  unerring  purpose.” 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  this 
Review,*  these  various  motions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  minute  hair-like  fila¬ 
ments,  termed  cilia,  which  cover  and  fringe 
the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria ;  and  we  quote 
an  accurate  and  spirited  description  of  their 
movements  from  Dr.  Carpenter’s  ‘  Zoology.’ 

“  These  movements  are  extremely  various  in 
their  character  in  different  species ;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  are  assembled  in  one 
drop  of  water,  the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining. 
Some  propel  themselves  directly  forwards,  with  a 
velocity  which  appears  (w’hen  thus  highly  mag¬ 
nified)  like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  their  movements  ;  w  hilst  others 
drag  their  bodies  slowly  along,  like  the  leech. 
Some  make  a  fixed  point  of  some  portion  of  the 
body,  and  revolve  around  it  w’ith  great  rapidity  ; 
w’hilst  others  scarcely  present  any  appearance  of 
animal  motion.  Some  move  forw’ards  by  an  uni¬ 
form  series  of  gentle  undulations  or  vibrations; 
whilst  others  seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps, 
of  no  small  extent  compared  writh  the  size  of  their 
bodies.  In  short,  there  is  no  kind  of  movement 
which  is  not  practised  by  these  animalcules. 
They  have  evidently  the  powder  of  steering  clear 
of  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each 
other  when  swimming  in  close  proximity.  By 
what  kind  of  sensibility  the  w’onderful  precision 
and  accuracy  of  their  movements  is  guided,  is  yet 
very  doubtful.” 

The  mode  in  which  these  cilia  subserve 
the  purpose  of  procuring  food  may  best  be 
understood  by  studying  the  habits  of  the 
common  wheel  animacule  {Rotifer  vulgaris) 
which,  from  its  activity,  and  the  variety  of 
its  movements,  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  microscopic  objects.  This  species, 
at  its  anterior  extremity,  is  furnished  with 
two  sets  of  cilia,  disposed  in  circles,  form¬ 
ing  what  are  termed  the  wheels ;  these  are 
capable  of  being  folded  up  and  retracted 
within  the  body  of  the  creature.  When 
desirous  of  procuring  food,  the  Rotifer  fixes 
itself  by  the  extremity  of  its  telescope-like 
tail,  and  protrudes  the  cilia  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  extremity ;  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia, 
which  is  continued  or  suspended  at  the  will 
of  the  animal,  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
rotation  is  produced,  which  has  the  effect  of 
creating  rapid  currents  in  the  surrounding 
fluid.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is  caused  by 
each  wheel,  and  this  brings  towards  the 
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mouth  minute  animacules  and  other  bodies 
floating  in  its  neighborhood,  many  of  which 
are  drawn  into  the  gullet,  while  others  are 
rejected  and  carried  off  by  a  return  current. 
This  proceeding  has  been  likened  by  Spal¬ 
lanzani  to  that  of  a  whale,  which,  having 
driven  a  shoal  of  herrings  into  a  bay,  by 
repeated  blows  of  his  tail  produces  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  considerable  extent  and  rapidity  of 
motion,  whereby  the  herrings  are  projected 
into  the  mouth  of  their  pursuer.  If  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  whale  be  the 
result  of  instinct,  so  must  it  also  be  consi¬ 
dered  when  practised  by  the  animalcule; 
the  object  being  the  same,  and  the  means 
resorted  to  for  securing  it  similar. 

It  would  seem  that  both  this  beautiful 
creature  and  its  near  ally,  Hydatina  senta, 
together  with  some  at  least  of  the  polypes, 
enjoy  a  considerable  power  of  selection  in 
regard  to  their  food.  A  species  of  the 
latter  family,  Bowerbankia  densa,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  expanded, 
is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  of  its 
structure  and  the  actions  of  its  organs  may 
be  seen  through  its  integuments.  Like  the 
two  Infusoria,  the  polyp  attaches  itself  by 
its  lower  extremity,  and  protrudes  its  ten- 
tacula,  which,  like  the  cilia  of  the  former, 
are  ranged  round  its  mouth,  and  seem 
to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
individual ;  these,  when  put  in  motion, 
produce  a  current  of  water,  which  brings 
the  various  substances  floating  in  it  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Infuso¬ 
ria,  some  of  these  matters  are  received  into 
the  gizzard,  while  others  are  rejected  ;  the 
gizzard,  as  in  them,  is  furnished  with  teeth, 
which  triturate  the  food  before  it  passes 
into  the  stomach  :  all  these  actions  present 
a  curious  analogy  between  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  two  classes  of  different  degrees  of 
organization ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  but 
for  the  extreme  minuteness  of  many  of 
the  other  Infusoria,  numerous  other  actions 
.would  be  observed,  which  in  combination 
with  those  already  recorded,  would  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  their  being  as  certainly 
under  the  influence  of  instinct  as  animals 
of  a  much  higher  grade. 

The  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  seems  to  be  occupied  by 
organisms  which  many  naturalists  have 
been  rather  inclined  to  place  with  plants ; 
among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
sponges  and  their  allies.  \S'hen  studied  in 
a  living  state,  a  constant  and  rapid  circu¬ 
lation  of  water  through  their  tissue,  is 
almost  the  only  action  by  which  the  exist¬ 


ence  of  life  in  these  simple  beings  is  mani¬ 
fested.  The  water  enters  by  the  smaller 
orifices,  traverses  the  smaller  cavities  of 
the  spongy  structure,  and  is  eventually 
expelled  by  the  larger  orifices  or  vents. 

“  This  stream,”  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  “  is 
made  apparent  by  the  movement  of  the 
minute  particles  contained  in  it,  and  by 
the  disturbance  of  those  which  may  be 
floating  in  the  surrounding  fluid  and  he 
continues  : — “  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a 
cause  for  this  movement ;  no  cilia  have  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  adult  animal ; 
and  the  tissues  are  altogether  possessed  of 
so  little  contractility,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  the  fluid  propelled  through  the 
tubes  by  any  mechanical  influence  on  their 
part.”  As  this  circulation  of  fluid  ceases 
when  the  sponge  is  dead,  we  are  inclined  to 
view  it  as  the  instinctive  means,  the  blind 
impulse,  whereby  the  nutrition  and  growth 
of  the  organism  are  insured.  From  the 
water  thus  continually  passing  through  its 
tissue,  the  sponge  secretes  its  own  peculiar 
organic  texture,  as  well  as  the  spicula  of 
earthy  matter,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and 
silex,  disposed  among  its  tissues.  But  the 
passage  of  the  water  is  of  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  sap  in  plants ;  since,  in  the  latter,  the 
fluid  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots  becomes  gradually  elaborated  by  the 
vital  action  of  the  plant  into  the  various 
substances  requisite  for  its  nutrition  and 
increase,  all  that  escapes  passing  oflf  by 
perspiration  from  the  leaves ;  while  the 
sponge  would  appear  merely  to  select  certain 
substances  from  the  water  in  its  passage, 
the  greater  portion  being  rejected,  and 
expelled  by  the  large  orifices  :  the  action 
being  somewhat  analagous  to  the  entering 
and  returning  currents  in  the  Infusoria, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  the 
cilia  are  obviously  the  motive  organs. 

Other  organisms  of  a  still  more  doubtful 
description  than  the  sponges  are  placed  in 
this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
some  naturalists,  though  it  seems  now  to 
be  the  prevalent  disposition  to  consider 
them  as  of  vegetable  nature.  Such  are 
many  of  those  beings  long  known  as  Con¬ 
fervas,  and  other  plants  of  a  very  low 
organization.  The  chemical  constituents 
of  these,  the  lowest  members  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  are  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  detection  of  a  small  quantity  of 
starch  in  some  of  them  that  they  can  be 
recognised  as  plants ;  and  even  among 
these,  the  action  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 


according  to  its  requirements,  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  its  beneficent  Creator  with  such 
a  measure  of  an  innate  impulsive  power  as  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  due  performance 
of  such  actions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  individual  existence 
and  the  continuance  of  its  kind.  That  these 
instincts,  strictly  so  called — these  impulses 
wholly  unconnected  with  anything  rational 
in  the  agent — are  more  and  more  curiously 
developed  the  lower  we  go  in  the  animal 
creation.  That  in  addition  to  what  we 
strictly  term  instinct,  animals  are  endowed 
with  so  much  of  a  still  higher  faculty 
termed  reason,  as  will  direct  them  so  to 
modify  their  instinctive  impulses  as  to 
adapt  their  ordinary  habits  and  actions 
to  extraordinary  circumstances.  And  as 
a  general  summary,  we  may  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Archbishop  : — 


Travellers  in  Abyssinia. — Intelligence  has 
been  received  in  Alexandria  from  the  two  enier- 
pri.sing  French  travellers,  the  Messieurs  D’ Abaddie, 
who  have  been  for  several  years  exploring  Abys¬ 
sinia  and  the  adjacent  countries  for  the  benefit  of 
science.  A  letter  written  from  Alexandria  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1845,  reached  tliein  at  Gondar,  in 
the  province  of  Deinbea,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1847 ; 
and  a  letter  despatched  by  them  from  Gondar  on  the 
lOth  of  May,  1^7,  reached  Alexandria  only  on  the 
2nd  ultimo.  These  two  gentlemen  have  recently 
visited  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.  As  they 
had  previously  formed  many  connexions  in  the 
I  country,  they  expected  that  this  expedition  would 
'  not  have  occupied  more  than  four  months  from 
Goham  :  but  two  English  travellers,  Messrs.  Plow- 
den  ana  Bell,  having  only  a  short  time  before 
killed  a  Galla  chief,  the  Galla  tribes  had  determined 
upon  taking  the  lives  of  all  Europeans  falling  intt) 
their  hands,  so  that  they  had  to  proceed  by  a  very 
indirect  route,  by  which  it  took  them  a  whole  year 
to  return  to  Gojam.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of 
correctly  ascertaining  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile,  the  principal  one  of  which  lies  in  latitude  N. 
7  deg.  49  min.  50  sec.  They  did  not  ascertain  the 
longitude  with  any  accuracy  for  want  of  an  alma¬ 
nack,  which  they  had  not  with  them.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gojam  was  in  a  state  of  war,  owing  to 
the  incursions  of  the  powerful  Ras  Aly  with  a 
strong  army.  The  Coptic  patriarch  had  been  for- 


“  To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  hitheito 
said.  It  appears  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  intellectual  power— of  what,  in  man,  at 
least,  is  always  called  reason — common,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  man  with  the  higher  brutes,  i 
And  again,  that  there  are  certain  powers  w'holly 
confined  to  man — especially  all  those  concerned 
in  what  is  properly  called  reasoning — all  employ¬ 
ment  of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought; 
and  it  appears  that  instinct,  again,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  common  to  man  with  brutes,  though  far 
less  in  amount,  and  less  perfect  in  man  ;  and  more 
and  more  developed  in  other  animals  the  lower  we 
descend  in  the  scale. 

“  An  Instinct  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  blind 
tendency  to  some  mode  of  action,  independent  of 
any  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the 
end  to  which  the  action  leads.  Hunger  and  thirst 
are  no  less  an  instinct  in  the  adult  than  the  desire 
of  the  new-born  babe  to  suck,  although  it  has  no 
idea  that  milk  is  in  the  breast,  or  that  it  is  nutritious. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  build^a  house, 
in  order  to  have  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  a 
comfortable  place  to  pursue  his  trade,  or  reside  in, 
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From  tka  Qaarttrly  Reviaw. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE— THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM. 


rThe  following  paper  relatea  to  a  moat  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  riews 
on  Prison  Discipline  which  are,  at  present  most  prevalent  in 
.Europe.  The  facts  it  adduces  will  be  read  with  profit, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conclusions  and  assertions 
of  the  writer. — Ed.) 

1.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  Pen- 
tonville  Prison.  1843-1847. 

2.  Reports  from  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Execution  of 
the  Criminal  Lawy  especially  respecting 
Juvenile  Offenders  and  Transportation. 
1847. 

3.  Prison  Discipline.  By  Rev.  John  Field, 
M.  A.  1846. 

4.  Traits  des  diverses  Institutions  CompU- 
mentaires  du  Regime  PSnitentiaire.  Par 
M.  Bonneville,  Procureur  du  Roi.  1847. 

Our  treatment  of  criminals  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  influenced  by  two  theories,  which  are 
in  their  tendencies  almost  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other.  “  The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  punishment,”  says  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  “  I  take  to  be  the  protection  of  so¬ 
ciety  by  deterring  the  offender  from  the  re¬ 
petition  of  his  crime,  and  others  from  fol¬ 
lowing  his  example,  by  the  pain  and  incon¬ 
venience  he  sustains  ;  and  the  same  opinion 
is  maintained  by  almost  all,  if  not  by  all, 
this  eminent  Judge’s  brethren,  not  only  of 
the  English  but  also  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish'^  Benches  at  this  time.  By  these  au¬ 
thorities — weighty  and  grave  ones  it  will  be 
owned — amendment  is  considered  as  secon¬ 
dary,  and  to  be  looked  to  only  as  it  may 
aid  in  the  further  diminution  of  crime. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reformation* of  the 
culprit  is  the  primary  object  in  view  of  Lord 
Brougham,  of  Mr.  Hill  (the  Recorder  of 
Birmingham),  and  numerous  reasoners — 
some  of  whom  have  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  on  d  priori  grounds,  other  on  the  al¬ 
leged  failure  of  the  system  of  “repres¬ 
sion.” 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  public 
should  have  definite  notions  on  these  anta¬ 
gonized  principles,  so  as  to  ascertain  whi¬ 
ther,  if  fairly  carried  into  practice,  each 
will  lead  us  The  “  deterrent”  acts  on 
the  passion  of  fear  in  its  various  aspects  of 
disgrace,  shame,  and  corporal  pain — a  pas¬ 


sion  supplying  some  of  the  strongest  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  will.  The  opposed  principle 
is  simply  and  strictly  educational — willing 
to  inflict  no  more  pain  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  further  the  conversion  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  postponing  even  this  modicum 
to  such  other  means  as  may  effect  that  end 
without  its  aid.  Under  this  system  our 
jails  are  to  become  so  many  schools,  where 
the  only  punishment,  using  the  term  in  its  or¬ 
dinary  acceptation,  is  about  as  much  bodily 
restraint  as  is  enforced  in  many  of  our  own 
scholastic  institutions — and  much  less  than 
that  submitted  to  in  the  monasteries  and 
convents  of  other  countries. 

■X  The  contrast  of  the  theories  is  brought 
out  strikingly  in  the  answers  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Criminal  Law. 

I  hold,”  says  Lord  Denman,  “  the  only  legi¬ 
timate  end  of  punishment  to  be  to  deter  from 
crime.  But  I  think  1  perceive  in  some  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  benevolent  men  such  a  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  criminal  law  as  to  encourage  instead  of 
deterring.” 

“  By  a  reformatory  system,”  says  Mr.  Hill, 
“  w’e  undersiand-one  in  which  all  the  pain  endur¬ 
ed  strictly  arises  from  the  means  necessary  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  moral  cure.  A  prison  becomes  a  hospital  for 
moral  diseases.  The  prisoner  may  be  called  a  pa¬ 
tient,  while  the  various  officers  of  the  prison  will 
gradually  attffin  the  position  in  his  mind  of  per¬ 
sons  exercising  the  healing  art,  and  be  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  agents  of  vindictive  power. 

While  we  entertain  some  'doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  mental  process  which 
shall  gradually  confound  a  warder  in  the 
prisoner’s  estimation  with  a  doctor,  we  can 
have  none  as  to  the  rashness  of  expres¬ 
sions  which  invest  the  statutes  at  large  with 
the  caprice  and  the  malice  of  unchastised 
passion.  Legalized  punishments  may  or 
may  not  be  too  severe  ;  but  in  what  sense 
is  criminal  law  vindictive  ? — of  what  vin¬ 
dictive  power  is  the  turnkey  the  agent } 
Surely  a  vindictive  Criminal  Statute  is  as 
much  a  figure  of  speech  as  a  hard-hearted 
treadmill.  Burke  did  not  fear  to  brand 
with  stern  censure  the  “  loose  compari¬ 
sons”  and  “  gross  discriminations”  of  his 
day  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  “  the  poor 
laborer'”  or  the  poor  soldier” — as  if  the 
very  foundations  of  the  social  structure 
did  not  demand  this  condition  in  both 
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classes  of  men.  In  our  own  times  as  much  now  before  us,  and  you  will  find  the  poor 
notice  is  demanded  by  the  currency  of  man  tempted  and  tempting  bis  offspring  to 
phrases  which  tend  to  weaken  the  hands  of  some  petty  larceny  which  shall  lay  on  the 
justice  and  fling  into  its  scale  a  bias  of  parish,  the  county,  or  the  country,  the 
false  philanthropy.  Such  cant  might  at  burden  of  first  supporting,  ultimately  of 
least  be  left  to  the  melodramatist  and  the  transporting  him — a  very  natural  consum- 
novelist  of  congenial  fibre.  mation  of  those  doctrines  which  would  con- 

We  have  just  seen  it  broadly  stated  that  found  a  most  extended  and  careful  educa- 
to  punish  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  tion  with  punishment.  Offer  to  the  hum- 
is  not  admissible  save  only  as  accessary  bier  classes  of  our  countrymen  the  training 
The  general  question  of  their  children  in  the  choicest  spots  of 

the  land,  such  as  Parkhurst — absolve  them 
from  all  further  care  and  cost — educate  the 
child  intellectually  and  morally — teach  him 
a  trade,  and  then  take  him,  free  of  expense, 
to  a  good  though  distant  labor-market — 
how  few  would  he  left  to  tenant  our  jails ! 
If  you  will  believe,  and  act  on  the  be- 
( lief,  that  punishment  has  no  tendency  either 
I  to  reform  a  culprit  or  to  keep  away  from 
every  heart  crime  those  who  know  that  crime  is  pu- 
in  short,  that  our  fears  have  no  in- 
allow  the  virtuous 
parent  at  least  such  a  perspective  of  good 
for  his  child  as  you  hold  out  to  the  depraved. 

We  are  told  that  crimes  are  on  -ihe  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  therefore  punishment  has 
not  acted  as  a  deterrent.  The  answer  is, 
that  however  the  aggregate  of  offences  may 
continue  to  increase  in  a  rapidly  multiply¬ 
ing  and  condensing  population,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  would  not  have  in¬ 
creased  in 


and  incidental 

therefore  is  mooted — whether  or  not  pu-j 
nishment  be  just.^  We  know  how  com¬ 
plete  a  form  the  argument  has  assumed  as 
relates  to  the  pain  of  death,  and  it  cannot 
he  doubted  that  the  effect  of  it  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  category  of  secondary  punishments 
also.  But,  in  spite  of  these  new  theories, 
is  it  the  fact  that  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  our  nature  have  been  changed  ;  is  it  no 
longer  true  there  is  that  in  < 
which  proclaims  or  whispers  that  every  de-  nished- 
reliction  of  duty  is  worthy  of  chastisementl  fluence  on  our  conduct 
Are  men  now  able  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion  of  the  thief  as  of  the  honest  citi¬ 
zen  i  Hitherto,  under  every  phasis  of  so¬ 
ciety  it  has  been  deemed  just  that  crime 
should  he  punished.  So  strictly  natural 
and  necessary  has  this  seemed,  that,  in  a 
thousand  acts-  of  which  no  law  can  take 
cognizance,  society  inflicts  a  chastisement 


a  far  greater  ratio  had  there 
been  no  system  of  punishment  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  (there 
is  really,  we  think,  only  one  exception) — 
that  the  relaxation  has  already  been  carried 
at  least  far  enough  ^  How  are  we  to  get 
rid  of  the  facts  of  their  own  experience 
which  these  Judges  make  ?  How  are  we  to 
get  rid  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Sir  James 
Graham  but  a  few  months  ago  in  Parlia¬ 
ment — showing  that  the  relaxation  of  penal¬ 
ties  in  some  of  the  greatest  crimes  has  been 
. . :e  increase  in  ' 


followed  by  a  large  increase  in  their  num¬ 
ber — that  forgeries  have  increased  100, 
arson  60,  and  rape  90  per  cent,  since  they 
ceased  to  be  capital  offences  ?  ( Times, 

Friday,  June  11,  1847.) 

On  the  question  of  capital  punishment 
we  shall  not  dwell — we  have  more  than 
enough  before  us  without  recurring  to  a 
subject  which  has  already  been  treated  at 
some  length  in  these  pages.  As  respects 
the  conflicting  theories  stated  at  the  outset 
— the  Jurist — who  could  not  be  more  wor¬ 
thily  represented  than  by  Lord  Denman, 
Lord  Justice-General  Boyle,  and  Lord 


fatalities  of  disease  ^  Is  it  and  has  it  all 
along  been  a  mere  blunder  to  distinguish 
practically  badness  from  madness?  If  so, 
we  cannot  stop  where  Mr.  Hill  contem¬ 
plates.  “  Oh  !  that  I  could  get  my  son 
placed  at  Mettray,”  said  a  French  mother, 
“  but  that  is  impossible — he  is  neither  a 
beggar  nor  a  thief. — II  n’a  ni  meudie  ni 
vole.”  Turn  to  any  page  of  the  Reports 
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Chief  Justice  O’Doherty — still  adheres  to 
his  ancient  doctrines.  The  Jurist  still 
holds  his  province  to  be  simply  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  society.  He  takes  cognizance  of  the 
acts  of  man,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
his  intentions,  which  belong  (he  says)  to 
the  domain  of  the  moralist.  The  former 
deters,  the  latter  amends.  These  two  go¬ 
verning  principles  are  distinct,  but  not  op¬ 
posed.  Justice  can  never  be  immoral,  nor 
morals  unjust.  But  the  motives  of  crime 
cannot  be  arrived  at  by  the  Judge — or,  if 
at  all,  too  imperfectly  and  rarely — while 
there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  offence 
against  the  moral  law  which  admit  of  no 
legislation,  and  are  left  to  the  execration 
of  mankind ;  such  are  ingratitude — hard¬ 
heartedness — pride — malice — avarice,  and 
a  hundred  other  forms  of  vice  which  destroy 
a  life  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood — 
rob  without  stealing,  and  torture  with  a 
more  exquisite  pain  than  wheel  or  rack. 
The  State,  however,  can  set  both  these 
principles  into  action,  for  its  functions  in¬ 
clude  the  duty  of  elevating  the  moral  as 
well  as  that  of  protecting  the  physical  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  dependants.  The  difficulty  has 
hitherto  been  to  discover  a  system  as  to 
the  less  heinous  class  of  criminals,  which 
shall  at  once  punish  to  deter,  and  amend 
to  restore  ;  and  we  believe  the  problem  will 
find  its  solution  in  the  careful  and  watch¬ 
ful  working  of  that  kind  of  secondary  pu¬ 
nishment  known  as  the  Separate  System. 
We  say  advisedly  “  careful  and  watchful.” 
For  there  is  much  to  fear  from  those  who 
would  abuse  the  deterrent  principle,  and 
who,  seeing  no  punishment  in  solitude, 
would  aggravate  it  by  additional  restric¬ 
tions  and  penalties.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  who  abjure  this  principle  will  endea¬ 
vor  to  denude  the  discipline  of  its  whole¬ 
some  severities,  leaving  nothing  to  it  but 
the  name  of  punishment ; — and  crime  will 
be  at  a  premium  whenever  the  fear  of  in¬ 
dicting  penalties  shall  be  livelier  with  the 
authorities  than  the  fear  of  suffering  penal¬ 
ties  in  the  culprit. 

The  theory  of  the  Separate  System  was 
clearly  laid  down  in  1775  by  Paley,  in  his 
“  Moral  Philosophy.”  His  chapter  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments  anticipates  every 
modern  improvement.  He  argues  first  in ! 
favor  of  solitary  confinement  generally,  j 
He  states  secondly,  that  as  half  the  vices  of 
low  life  arise  from  aversion  to  labor,  there 
might  be  two  means  of  eradicating  this — one' 
by  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labor, 
which  shall  make  industry  a  new  habit —  i 


the  other  by  solitary  confinement  with 
nothing  to  do,  which  shall  render  idleness 
intolerable.  He  next  proposes  that  the 
prisoner  should  earn  his  own  livelihood,  his 
earnings  being  left  in  part  or  wholly  to  his 
own  use;  also,  that  the  measurement  of 
confinement  should  be  not  by  the  days 
spent,  but  by  the  work  done,  in  order  to 
render  energetic  industry  voluntary.  After 
the  enlargement  of  the  criminal,  he  says, 
the  principal  difficulty  still  remains — how 
to  dispose  of  him :  and  he  meets  it  by 
the  only  wise  and  clear-sighted  view  of  this 
great  problem,  namely,  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  secure  him  employment  if  willing 
to  work  ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  criminals  should  be  separated  as  far 
from  each  other  as  possible  Paley ’s  system 
may  therefore  be  summed  in  a  few  words — 
separation  with  labor  during  confinement, 
and  dispersion  afterwards. 

Had  these  views  been  as  manfully  acted 
upon  as  they  were  convincingly  propounded, 
what  a  source  of  misery  and  guilt  would 
have  been  dried  up  in  our  transportation 
system, — and  how  little  cause  would  have 
been  left  for  the  inspectors  of  prisons  to  term 
Newgate  the  “  great  school  of  crime !”  a 
just  designation — as  we  could  show  by  a 
thousand  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Fry,  &c.,  &c. — but  let  one  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Field’s  judicious  volume  suffice : 

“  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  person  who 
practised  in  the  law,  and  was  connected  with 
very  respectable  families.  He,  for  a  fraud,  was 
committed  to,Clerkenwell,  and  sent  from  thence  to 
Newgate,  in  a  coach,  handcufied  to  a  noted  house¬ 
breaker,  who  was  afterwards  cast  for  death. 
The  first  night,  and  the  subsequent  fortnight,  he 
slept  in  the  same  bed,  with  a  highw'ayman  on  one 
side,  and  a  man  charged  with  murder  on  the 
other.  During  that  period,  and  long  after,  spirits 
were  freely  introduced.  At  first  he  abstained 
from  them,  but  he  soon  found  that  either  he  must 
adopt  the  manners  of  his  companions,  or  his  life 

would  be  in  danger . In  short, 

self-preservation  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
adopt  the  manners  of  his  associates :  by  insensible 
degrees  he  began  to  lose  his  repugnance  to  their 
society— csiu^l  their  flash  terms,  and  sang  their 
songs,  was  admitted  to  their  revels,  and  acquired, 
in  place  of  habits  of  perfect  sobriety,  a  taste  for 
spirits;  and  a  taste  so  strong  and  so  rooted,  that 
even  now  he  finds  it  difficult  to  resist  the  cravings 
of  his  diseased  thirst  for  stimulants.  The  artless 
statement  of  his  wife,  who  has  throughout  con¬ 
ducted  herself  with  unimpeachable  propriety,  and 
who  labored  with  her  own  hands  to  support  her 
husband  when  in  confinement,  will  hardly  be 
rejected.” — Fields  on  Prison  Discipline^  pp.  52-56. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  slowly  and  in 


what  a  piecemeal  fashion  the  views  of  Paley ' 
— promulgated  in  1775 — adopted  by  How-j 
ard — nay  actually  put  into  practice  in  | 
Gloucester  jail  in  1796,  and  there  adhered  j 
to  until  1813,  when  they  were  abandoned! 
from  motives  of  false  economy — it  is  curi- ! 
ouB,  we  say,  to  see  how  very  gradually  they ; 
faltered  into  firmness. 

Of  Howard’s  three  principles  of  prison 
discipline — solitary  confinement — regulated 
labor, — religious  instruction — some  looked 
mainly  to  the  second.  The  State  of  Penn- ! 
sylvania  in  1786  abolished  capital  punish- ; 
ment  for  all  but  the  greatest  crimes,  and 
substituted  hard  labor  for  minor  offences,  j 
Though  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 1 
tion,  it  failed,  because  the  association  of 
evil  minds  more  than  neutralized  the  an¬ 
ticipated  operation  of  habitual  labor  and 
obedience.  To  amend  this,  criminal  classi¬ 
fication  with  bard  labor  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  again  an  improvement,  for 
classification  is  partial  separation.  Never¬ 
theless  that  also  failed  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
human  heart  is  inscrutable  to  human  eyes, 
must  ever  fail.  The  hardened  villain  was 
classed  with  one  who  perhaps  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  same  offence,  but  for  the  first 
time,  and  through  the  temptation  of  his 
necessitous  poverty ;  the  boy  with  the  man 
thief.  The  result  was,  that  the  criminal 
community  was  divided  into  classes  of 
crime — small  guilds  of  vice  ;  each  member 
of  which  brought  into  the  common  stock 
his  own  particular  experience  and  aptitude ; 
and  the  prentice-hand  had  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  perfecting  itself  under  the 
master  in  the  craft.  This  was  so  forcibly 
felt  as  to  lead  to  one  of  the  most  terrible 
experiments  ever  made  to  obviate  a  crying 
evil.  In  1821,  the  State  of  New  York 
adopted  what  is  called  technically  the 
Solitary  System — it  confined  80  of  its 
criminals  in  separate  cells,  in  absolute 
solitude,  permitting  no  exercise,  and  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  an  insufi&cient  supply  of 
air,  light,  and  food.  Mind  and  body  were 
crushed  under  this  clumsy  and  barbarous 
experiment ;  some  died,  many  were  driven 
mad,  twenty-six  were  pardoned,  and  the 
rest  were  removed  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

This  disastrous  American  expedient  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  in  modifying  the 
various  theories  of  prison  discipline.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  palpable  that  Associa¬ 
tion  gave  a  gigantic  impulse  to  crime — on 
the  other  SoHtary  System  drove  the 
criminal  into  madness.  A  mezzo-termine 
was  therefore  resorted  to— the  “  Silent 
VoL.  xm.  No.  IV.  29 


System.”  The  prisoners  were  to  work  in 
bodies,  but  in  profound  silence,  and  at 
night  to  be  separated.  But  this  scheme  of 
association  without  intercommunication  in¬ 
volved  a  simple  impossibility: — it  was  soon 
proved  that  the  history  of  each  criminal 
was  as  well  known  to  his  fellow,  under 
this,  as  where  Silence  was  never  thought  of. 
It  was  found,  also,  to  require  a  larger  and 
a  more  expensive  staff  to  work  it ;  and, 
finally,  it  demanded  such  strict  watchful¬ 
ness,  and  the  infliction  of  such  frequent 
punishments,  that  the  most  violent  passions 
were  pent  up  and  raging  under  the  calmnes 
of  the  silent  masses  which  appeared  to  be 
moved  with  the  mechanism  of  clockwork — 
a  state  of  mind  which  entirely  excludes  the 
shadow  of  reform  in  character.  The  Silent 
System  has  still  its  advocates  in  America — 
but  even  there  it  is  obviously  sinking  in 
opinion.  In  Europe  it  is  now  found  only 
in  subservience  to  the  Separate  System : 
while  the  Solitary  System,  we  believe,  is 
discarded  everywhere,  except  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  punishment  during  a  few  days  for 
the  contumacious  prisoner. 

The  Separate  System  differs  from  the 
Solitary  in  permitting  communication,  but 
not  that  of  the  criminals  with  each  other. 
It  seeks  to  isolate  the  prisoner  from  all 
evil  associations  and  associates,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  their  stead  that  which  shall  tend 
to  make  him  better  and  wiser.  It  inflicts 
a  great  amount  of  punishment  without 
'  awakening  the  evil  passions  which  usually 
attend  on  it.  Except  in  the  incorrigible, 

!  nothing  of  a  revengeful  feeling  is  aroused  ; 
and  yet  it  is  greatly  dreaded.  Some  would 
'  even  seem  to  prefer  death  to  this  solitude. 
Why  is  it  thus }  On  what  principle  of 
I  our  nature  does  this  power  act  ^  All  harsh- 
1  ness  is  sedulously  avoided  ;  material  com- 
;  forts  are  abundantly  cared  for ;  and  yet 
!  the  man  would  prefer  almost  any  other 
!  punishment  to  the  solitude  of  his  cell.  The 
pangs  of  a  retributive  conscience  are  said  to 
be  roused  in  that  dead  silence,  and  to  pros¬ 
trate  the  criminal.  Yet  this  will  not 
explain  all — for  some  who  certainly  are 
never  reached  by  any  such  influence,  are 
among  the  most  unhappy,  and  in  many 
others  there  is  much  wretchedness  before 
the  mind  reflects  or  mourns  over  the  past. 
Is  the  social  instinct,  which  is  common  to 
man  and  to  many  animals,  so  essential  to 
the  former  as  to  the  latter,  that  to  be 
isolated  is  to  perish  '  Are  the  views  which 
Frederick  Cuvier  has  analyzed  with  such 
ability  applicable  to  our  race  ?  And  does 
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the  great  physiological  law  of  the  body  find 
its  application  no  less  in  th3  mind  ?  so  that 
both  follow  the  same  rule,  that  what  is 
unused  languishes  and  loses  its  powers, 
and  ultimately  its  life?  We  can  but  open 
the  question,  which  is  both  beyond  our 
scope  and  our  limits — leaving  it  to  the 
metaphysician  and  the  moralist  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  third 
mode  of  acting  on  the  will  of  man,  by 
attacking  a  leading  instinct  of  his  nature 
in  addition  to  the  two  ordinary  powers  of 
affecting  his  volition  through  the  violence 

O 


of  fear  and  the  perturbations  of  hope  ;  and, 
we  proceed  to  the  practical  working  of  the! 
Separate  System.  ; 

What  a  contrast  to  the  pandemoniu.a  of 
associated  criminals  does  the  visitor  per¬ 
ceive  who  enters  for  the  first  time  the  walls 
of  the  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville  !  In¬ 
stead  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  old 
Newgates — absolute  stillness  ;  a  few  silent 
warders  only  scattered  here  and  there  in! 
the  large  and  lofty  corridors  c  )ntaining  a  | 
triple  tier  of  cells,  which  range  the  whole ' 
length  of  these  galleries !  In  spite  of  the ! 
blaze  of  daylight,  which  should  enliven,* 
and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  should  j 
raise  notions  of  comfort,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  oppression  of  resistless 
power ;  it  is  in  vain,  on  a  first  visit,  that 
you  are  solicited  to  inspect  the  minutiae  of 
the  admirable  mechanism  by  which  the 
architect  (Colonel  Jebb)  has  contrived  to 
secure  the  complete  isolation  of  500 
individuals  from  each  other.  They  are  fed 
at  the  same  moment,  rest  at  the  same  hour, 
are  out  in  masses  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  catechized  in  the  school,  and  respond 
in  the  chapel — yet  man  knows  not  man. 
There  is  contiguity  but  no  neighborhood ; 
and  the  very  names  of  the  prisoners  are 
lost  in  the  mechanism  which  assigns  numbers 


in  their  stead. 

It  requires  the  aid  of  sense  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  others,  that  the  prison  is  really 
tenanted  ;  the  impulse  is  irresistible  to  as-i 
certain  the  fact.  A  small  aperture  is  so! 
contrived  in  the  door  of  each  cell  as  to  ! 
permit  the  visitor  to  see  its  inmate  without  : 
himself  being  seen  ;  and  he  can  now  traverse ! 
a  corridor  and  remark  the  intensity  of  still; 
life.  All  are  profoundly  engaged — one! 
plying  his  trade,  another  busy  with  hisi 
slate,  a  third,  fixed  and  motionless  over  his  j 
Bible.  The  shoe-maker  is  squatting  cross- 1 
legged  and  stooping  over  his  last ;  the  I 
tailor  raised  on  his  table  with  implements! 
and  materials  about  him ;  the  weaver  | 
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hardly  distinguishable  amid  the  framework 
of  his  active  machinery  ;  the  basket-maker 
in  his  corner,  distant  an  arm^s  length  from 
the  heap  of  osiers  from  which  ever  and 
anon  he  is  selecting  that  to  which  he  is 
about  to  give  a  form  and  shape.  It  is  not 
here,  as  in  the  solitary  occupations  of  the 
world,  that  the  artisan  can  beguile  his  labor 
with  snatches  of  some  favorite  melody; 
nothing  must  break  the  silence  of  the  cell. 
Its  inmate  soon  learns  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  on  his  work,  which  becomes  to  him 
a  solace,  a  necessity.  Unconscious  that 
any  eye  is  upon  him,  he  has  no  part  to  act, 
no  sympathy  to  dream  of  exciting ;  and  as 
he  now  appears,  so  ho  will  be  found  at  any 
interval  of  days,  weeks,  or  months. 

If  the  visitor  be  still  disposed  to  linger 
and  observe,  he  will  presently  see  a  long 
file  of  prisoners  emerging  from  their  cells, 
in  such  a  pre-arranged  order  that  each  man 
is  fifteen  paces  apart  from  his  fellow,  and 
so  masked  as  to  render  mutual  recognition 
impossible.  Thus  accoutred  and  marshall¬ 
ed,  and  shod  so  as  to  prevent  sound,  one 
half  of  the  prisoners  (250)  proceed  rapidly 
to  the  chapel,  the  interior  of  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  preclude  even  the  tallest 
man  from  overlooking  the  one  in  the  next 
slip.  The  pulpit  is  placed  high,  so  as  to 
command  a  perfect  view  of  every  convict, 
but  intercommunication  is  further  prevent¬ 
ed  by  warders  perched  up  on  elevations, 
each  with  a  full  inspection  of  his  own  sec¬ 
tion  of  prisoners.  Here  at  last  is  the  si¬ 
lence  broken  by  the  congregated  sound  of 
the  simple  melodies  of  our  hymns ;  and 
there  are  few  places  where  they  strike  so 
impressively  on  the  heart  as  when  they  are 
poured  forth  amid  the  suggestive  infiuences 
of  the  prison.*  The  service  done,  a  dial- 
plate  turns  round  presenting  certain  letters 
and  numbers,  which  correspond  to  the  sec¬ 
tional  numbers  and  letters  of  the  prisoners  ; 
as  these  appear,  the  peak  of  each  cap  is 
again  let  down  so  as  to  mask  the  features, 
and  the  chapel  is  as  silently  and  quickly 
emptied  as  it  had  before  been  filled. 

At  present  the  distribution  of  the  week- 


day  gives — 

hrs.  min. 

To  school  instruction  -  -  115 

To  chapel  .  _  .  30 

To  exercise  in  open  air  -  -  10 

To  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  in  cells  1  47 
To  cleaning  ...  -  0  37 


*  There  is  one  daily  service  at  a",  quarter-past  8 
A.  M.  The  other  250  attend  a  second  service  at 
half-past  4  p.  m. 
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To  rest  -  -  -  .  10  0 

To  meals  -  -  -  -  2  0 

To  trade  instruction  -  -  6  51 

The  whole  prison  is  thoroughly  warmed 
and  ventilated.  There  is  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  for  all  purposes  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  in  every  cell ;  and  gas  is  let  on 
during  the  requisite  hours,  according  to  the 
season. 

“  Every  prisoner  has  at  least  one  hour’s  exer¬ 
cise  daily  in  the  airing  grounds.  The  bedding  is 
removed  by  each  to  his  exercising  yard  to  be 
aired — in  summer  once  every  week,  and  in  winter 
as  often  as  weather  permits.  The  prisoners  have 
warm  baths  every  fortnight,  and  are  supplied  with 
clean  sheets  once  in  every  six  weeks,  and  at  i 
proper  periods  with  soap,  towels,  combs,  flannels,  j 
whiting,  brickdust,  and  all  other  articles  necessary 
for  keeping  their  cells  in  high  order,  and  for  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness. 

“  On  Sundays  the  warders  assemble  at  half-past 
seven,  instead  of  six  a  m.  The  wards  and  cells 
are  dusted  and  swept  immediately  after  unlocking. 
The  prisoners  are  exercised,  but  no  work  is  per¬ 
formed.  There  are  three  services — morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening;  each  occupying  an  hour  and  a 
half.  This  arrangement  admits  of  every  prisoner 
attending  Divine  service  twice  on  every  alternate 
Sunday.” 

What  are  the  effects  of  such  a  system  of 
discipline  ?  Quite  innocuous  say  some  ; 
madness  or  premature  disease,  say  others. 
Both  opinions  are  partial.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  any  individual  can  fail  to 
suffer,  when  he  is  at  once  imprisoned  in  body 
and  constrained  in  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  designated  prisons  on 
the  Separate  System  as  “  manufactories  for 
madness,”  have  probably  confounded  the 
solitary  with  the  separate  system.  In 
France,  Esquirol  and  other  high  authorities 
on  mental  diseases  have  asserted  that  the 
latter  system  has  no  tendency  to  deteriorate 


mind  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  five  years’  experience 
of  the  working  of  discipline  at  Pentonville 
has  gone,  close  observers  all  coincide  with 
them.  A  very  strong  impression  on  the 
nervous  system  is  made,  and  it  requires 
careful  watching  to  regulate  it,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  such  watchfulness  it  not 
only  is  controllable,  but  essential  to  that 
change  of  mind  which  reforms  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  least  of  this  fact, 
that  both  mental  and  bodily  disease  arc 
much  less  among  Pentonville  prisoners  than 
they  would  have  been  among  the  same  men, 
if  permitted  to  pursue  their  career  uncheck¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  false  standard  of  compari¬ 
son  when  you  would  measure  the  mortality 
of  vice  with  that  of  virtue — of  the  dissipat¬ 
ed  with  the  sober.  The  ratio  should  be 
struck  between  the  criminal  population  free 
and  the  criminal  population  fettered  ;  and 
who  that  has  turned  a  page  of  any  writer 
on  the  classes  dangereuses  can  hesitate  in 
believing  that  great  saving  of  life  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  disease  have  been  effected  Be 
certain  that  of  all  poisons  there  is  none  so 
sure,  so  penetrating,  as  a  rampant  vice, 
which  will  first  enslave,  madden,  and  then 
kill,  nay,  even  transmit  its  fatal  tendencies 
to  the  offspring. 

However,  let  us  examine  the  facts.  If  it 
be  true  that  this  Separate  System  is  mad¬ 
dening,  it  ought  to  tell  most  decidedly  on 
such  prisoners  as  are  constitutionally  pre¬ 
disposed  to  mental  disease.  Now  on  this 
point  we  can  adduce  distinct  proof  that  some 
two  or  three  score  of  persons,  out  of  1000  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  discipline  of  Pentonville, 
have  actually  benefited  by  it  in  spite  of  in¬ 
dubitable  hereditary  taint  or  absolute  indi¬ 
vidual  pre-disposition.  Take  the  following 
table  ft  om  the  Chaplain’s  evidenc3  in  the 
App.  to  Fifth  Report : 


Obserratiens  made  upon  certain  Prisoners  in  whom  injurious  effects  might  hare  been  feared  from  Separate  Confinement. 


Initials 

of 

Name. 

Verbatim  Extract 
from 

Letter  of  Referee. 

Obs.  on  degree  of 
Intellect  when  1st 
seen  by  Chaplain. 

J.  c. 

Mother  *  touched  with 
symptoms  of  insanity. 
Granamothes  insane. 

- 

k^R.  L. 

Read  imperfect- 

ly- 

J.  H. 

Sister  rather  weak  in 

Only  knew  the 

mind. 

alphabet. 

H.  N. 

He  and  most  of  his  family 

Of  the  lowest 

evinced  symptoms  of 
insanity. 

kind. 

Schoolmaster’s  Report  State  on  leavin?  the 

on  Prison  as  noted  by 

Leaving  the  Prison.  the  Chaplain. 

Improved  in  reading  and  writ-  Improved  general- 
ing.  ly. 

Read  well ;  write  imperfectly ; 

4  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Very  cheerful ; 
Three.  improved  in  ge¬ 

neral  '  know- 

Read  very  imperfectly ;  write  ledge, 
a  liule ;  learned  a  little  Sent  away  incorri- 
ariihmetic.  gible. 
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Initials 

of 

Name. 


Verbatim  Extract 
•  from 
Letter  of  Referee 


Obs.  on  decree  of 
Intellect  wnen  Ist 
seen  by  Chaplain. 


Schoolmaster’s  Report 
on 

leaving  the  Prison. 


State  on  leaving  the 
Prison  as  noted  by 
the  Chaplain. 


.  J.  C.  Two  s.sters  insane.  Of  the  lowest  in-  Read  well}  write  tolerably;  Somewhat  -  “  im- 

tellect ;  did  not  4  rules.  *;  proved  in  ^ne* 

know  A,  B,  C.  '  ral. 

Mi  His  mother  subject  to  .  .  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Mentally,  not  mo- 

nervous  fits.  .  “  Three.  rally,  improved. 

J.  D.  One  of  his  family  (his  .  .  Read  and  write  well ;  4  rules.  Improved  in  re- 

mother,  as  I  have  every  ligious  know- 

reason  to  believe),  la-  ledge*  very 

boring  with  insanity.  cheer/ul. 

R.  Of  a  simple  turn  of  mind.  .  .  Improved  considerably.  In  Scriptural 

Uncle  in  an  asylum.  knowledge  also, 

W.  J.,  Skull  fractured  three  .  .  Improved  in  reading  and  writ-  Improved  in 

alias  years  ago.  ing  j  Rule  of  Three.  Scriptural  know- 

IV.  C.  B.  ^  ledge. 

W.  Q.  Sister  considered  rather  Of  lowest  intel-  Read  and  write  imperfectly;  Cheerful, 
silly.  lect ;  did  not  4  rules. 

know  the  al¬ 
phabet 

A.  H.  L.  Had  become  deleted  and  Very  low  in  spi-  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Much  improved  in 
absent  after  failure  in  ritg.  Three.  spirits;  found 

business,  and  showed  comfort  in  reli- 

symptoms  of  i'nsanity.  gion. 

J.  N.-  Consider  rather  as  an  Very  low  degree  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Improved  in  gene- 
idict.  of  intellect.  Three.  ral  knowledge. 

W.  N.  Almost  irresponsible.  Of  very  weak  Well  educated  previously.  Rather  improved 

intellect  mentally. 

A.  A.  j  Weakness  ot  mind;  Low  in  spirits;  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Mentally  improv- 

made  sport  of  by  fel-  and  in  intellect  Three.  ed. 

low  servants. 

P.W.  K.,  Uncle  died  in  an  asylum ; 
alias  another  committed  sui- 

A.  K.  cide.  Father  and  sis¬ 

ters  considered  weak. 

J.  M.  F.  Mother’s  brother  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  imbecile; 
harmless  if  let  alone. 


Low  in  spirits;  Very  well  educated.  Morally  improved, 

over-active 
mind ;  disliked 
his  trade. 

Of  a  low  degree  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Improved  in  gene- 
of  intellect.  Throe.  ,  ral ;  was  recom- 

j  mended  to  be 
master  tailor  on 
*  board  ship. 

Peculiar  turn  of  Greatly  improved, 

mind.  especially  in 

Scriptural  know- 
•  ledge. 

Low  intellect.  Read  well ;  write  imperfectly ;  Improved  general- 
4  rules.  ly. 

X  M.  Uncle  killed  himself  in  a  Low  in  spirits  Read  well:  write  tolerably ;  Much  improved, 

alias  fit  of  insanity.  and  intellect.  Rule  of  Three. 

J.  T. 

C.  J.  C.  Eldest  brother  exhibited  Grood  intellect  Well  educated.  Improved  general- 

^mptoms  of  insanity.  ly. 

T.  N.  Whole  family  eccentric ;  Weak  intellect  Read  and  write  well ;  Rule  of  Improved  general- 

and  very  weak  in  intel-  Three.  ly. 

lect 

R.  R.  Uncle’s  intellect  afiected  Low  intellect;  Read  well ;  write  imperfectly ;  Improved  general- 

at  times.  onlv  knew  the  4  rules.  Iv. 


J.  T.  Father  died  a  lunatic. 


S 
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Initials 

of 

Name. 

Verbatim  Extract 
from 

Letter  of  Referee. 

Obf.  on  degree  of 
Intellect  wEen  lit 
seen  bjr  Chaplain. 

Schoolmaster's  Report 
on 

leaving  the  Prison. 

W.H. 

His  mother  has  evinced 
symptoms  of  insanity 
within  the  last  three 
years. 

NotMng  at  all 
peculiar. 

Read  well,  wrote  tolerably; 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 

H.L. 

His  father  was  subject  to 
fits. 

Very  low  spirit¬ 
ed. 

Could  read  and  write  well; 
mensuration.  Improvement 
tolerable. 

J.  B. 

One  member  of  the  fami- 
*ly  has  exhibited  symp- 
.  toms  of  insanity. 

Ordinary. 

Read  well,  wrote  tolerably; 
knew  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Very  much  im¬ 
proved. 

H.  B. 

I  have  known  the  prison¬ 
er  to  have  fits  when 
over-fatigued. 

Ordinary. 

Read  well,  wrote  tolerably; 
common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 

J.  K. 

He  received  an  injury  in 
his  head,  from  which 
time  he  became  flighty 
and  unsteady.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  in  some  mea- 

A  very  active 
mind,  but  most 
perverse. 

Could  read  and  write  well : 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 

w.  s. 

alias 

R. 

W.F. 


J.  A. 
alias 
E.  W. 
W.  D. 
alias 
J.  B. 


W.  B. 
J.  D. 

J.  B. 

D.  B. 


H.  a, 
alias 
V. 


S.  H. 
C.  F. 


sure  imbecile  in  both 
body  and  mind. 

Has  found  him  a  little  0^dinar}^ 
insane  at  times ;  he  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  in  the 
head. 

I  knew  him  to  labor  un¬ 
der  a  severe  nervous 
fever  for  several  months, 
which  I  always  observed 
afterwards  to  cause  a 
lowness  of  spirits.  It 
was  about  8  years  since. 

Has  not  his  senses  per¬ 
fect 


Good,  but  his 
constitution  ap¬ 
parently  weak¬ 
ened  by  intem¬ 
perance. 


Half-witted. 


state  on  leavinr  the 
Prison  as  noted  by 
the  Chaplain. 

Improved  very 
much,  especially 
in  the  memory. 
Gave  himself  to 
learning  hymns, 
chapters,  &c. 

Very  downheart¬ 
ed;  would  have 
sunk  here,  I 
think,  but  for 
some  religions 
hope. 

Improved. 


Very  cheerful. 


Cultivated  his 
mind  assiduous¬ 
ly,  but  was  very 
perverse  to  the 
last 


Could  read  well,  write  tolera-  Rather  improved, 
bly ;  knew  the  first  4  rules 
in  arithmetic.  Improve¬ 
ment  little. 

Read  and  write  well;  ad¬ 
vanced  in  higher  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Tolerably  im¬ 
proved. 


Very  cheerful ; 
much  improved, 
I  think,  in  every 
way.  Gave  great 
attention  to  reli¬ 
gion. 


I  fully  believe  him  to  be 
at  times  insane.  His 
maternal  grandfather 
died  insane. 


Clever ;  good, 
but  perverted 
and  abused. 


Very  5^  in  many  things.  Low  intellect 


His  grandmother  is  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

His  mother,  grandmother, 
and  great  aunt,  were  all 
subject  to  insanity. 

Showed  decided  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity.  On 
one  occasion  he  sought 
for  an  instrument  to  t^e 
his  life. 

Has  been  subject  to  fits 
at  difierent  periods;  I 
have  always  found  Mm 
very  dull  in  intellect 

Of  very  curious  temper, 
and  sometimes  rather 
childish. 

Light  and  incoherent  in 
his  habits.  Eldest  bro¬ 
ther  perfectly  deranged, 
and  was  kept  bound, 
hands  and  feet 


Ordinary,  but 
very  dull. 

Very  peculiar 
and  low  spirit¬ 
ed. 


Could  read  well.  Made  Rather  worse, 
scarcely  any  improvement 

Was  well  educated  on  admis-  Not  imf^oved. 
sion.  Was  excused  from 
school ;  improved  himself 
tolerably  by  reading  and  pri¬ 
vate  study. 

Could  scarcely  read  any. 

Very  little  improved. 

Read  well,  write  tolerably; 
first  4  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Improved  a  little. 

Reaa  scarcely  any.  Improve¬ 
ment  very  little. 


Rather  worse. 

Improved  rather 
in  spirits. 


A  very  good  in-  Read  and  write  well ;  higher 
tellect,  but  re-  niles  of  arithmetic.  Con¬ 
served  and  ve-  siderably  improved, 
ry  peculiar. 

Ordinary  ;  com-  Read  and  write  well ;  higher 
municative,  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  fair 
but  very  dull  degree  of  improvement, 
in  his  manner. 


Nothing 

liar. 


pecu- 


Ordinary  intel¬ 
lect,  but  looks 
and  talks 
strangely. 


Read  well,  write  tolerably ; 
first  4  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improved  a  little. 

Read  well,  write  tolerably; 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 


Worse  when  re¬ 
moved,  but  got 
better  at  W(X)l- 
wich; 

Improved,  I  tMnk, 
generally. 


Was,  on  the 
whole,  better. 
Gave  great  at¬ 
tention  to  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge. 

Rather  improved. 


Always  cheerful, 
and  rather  im¬ 
proved  in  those 
things  in  which 
he  was  singular. 
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The  inference  is  clear,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  these  men  were  benefited.  If  we 
look  at  the  actual  cases  of  mania  occurring, 
the  tables  yield  the  following  results.  In 
the  first  year  (1843),  of  332  convicts,  the 
daily  average  in  the  prison,  three  became 
affected  with  insanity.  In  1844,  when  the 
daily  average  was  456,  no  case  occurred. 
There  was  one  in  each  of  the  two  following 
years — when  the  daily  averages  were  re¬ 
spectively  445  and  423. — In  1843  the  cases 
were  in  the  proportion  of  9'03  per  1000. — 
During  the  whole  period  (four  years  and  a 
quarter)  since  the  prison  was  opened,  the 
proportion  of  cases  to  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  has  been  that  of  2*29  per  1000 
annually. — From  the  end  of  the  year  1843 
to  the  present  time  the  annual  proportion 
has  been  no  more  than  1*48  per  1000. 

The  Reporters  say : — 

“  The  remarkable  difference  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  at  these  periods  may  have  been 
partly  owing  to  accidental  circumstances.  We 
believe,  however,  that  to  a  great  extent  it  admits 
of  explanation,  and  that  in  the  year  1843  there 
were  some  special  causes  in  operation  tending  to 
affect  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  which  do  not 
exist  at  the  present  time.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  when 
we  find  that  the  proportion  of  insanity  in  the  last 
three  years  has  not  been  more  than  one-sixth  part 
of  what  it  was  in  the  first  instance. 

“  The  statistics  of  insanity  do  not  afford  us  the 
means  of  comparing  the  amount  of  this  disease 
which  exists  at  Pentonville  with  that  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  population.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
to  compare  it  with  that  which  is  met  with  in  other 
prisons  ;  but  here  also  we  found  it  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  data  as  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  conclusion.  The  returns  from  the  various 
prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  however,  justify 
us  in  believing  that,  if  the  year  1843  be  excluded 
from  the  calculation,  the  proportion  of  prisoners 
who  were  affected  with  insanity  after  committed 
to  Pentonville  is  actually  smaller  than  what  occurs 
among  persons  of  the  .<ame  age  in  other  places  of 
confinement.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  cer¬ 
tainly  favorable  to  the  separate  sy.stem.  But  it  is 


still  more  so  when  we  take  into  the  account  that, 
while  other  prisons  contain  individuals  of  all  ages, 
the  Pentonville  prisoners,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age ;  and  that  it 
is  proved  by  the  experience  of  such  English  and 
foreign  lunatic  asylums,  nine  in  number,  as  afford 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  comparison,  that  in 
no  less  than  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
insane  persons  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  first 
manifested  in  the  course  of  these  twenty  years.” 

Of  course  no  exact  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  inmates  for  eighteen 
months  of  Pentonville  and  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  and  diversely  sentenced  residents  in  any 
ordinary  jail ;  but  the  Commissioners  are 
so  far  supported  by  the  following  Note,  for 
which  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Perry,  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Prisons  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
Districts.  This  officer  says — 

V 

“  The  places  of  confinement  in  the  southern  and 
western  districts  are  eighty  in  number — of  which 
seven  are  conducted  on  the  separate  system.  In 
the  year  from  29th  Sept.,  1844,  to  29lh  Sept., 
1845,  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  in  the  whole 
eighty  places  was  4361 — in  the  seven  on  the  sepa¬ 
rate  system  it  was  644.  The  average  period  of 
confinement  was  rather  less  than  seven  weeks. 
Thirty  seven  prisoners  were  affected  with  insanity ; 
in  nine  of  whom  the  symptoms  first  showed  them¬ 
selves  during  the  period  of  their  imprisonment : 
but  of  these  nine,  not  one  occurred  in  the  seven  on 
the  separate  system.  The  proportion  of  fresh  cases 
of  insanity  was  therefore  2  06  per  1000  in  the  year, 
being  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  at  Pen¬ 
tonville  during  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  prison  w’as  o[)ened ;  but  considerably 
greater,  if  tfif  year  1843  be  excluded  from  the  cal¬ 
culation.” 

The  following  Return  well  deserves  to 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  fore¬ 
going  statement  of  the  Pentonville  Com¬ 
missioners.  It  will  show  the  annual  ratio 
of  mental  diseases  per  1000  strength  in  our 
troops  quartered  at  home,  or  in  our  most 
healthy  stations  abroad.  We  are  indebted 
for  it  to  Dr.  Balfour  of  the  Guards  : — 


STATI059. 


United  Kingdom — 

K  Grenadier  Guards  - 
)  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons 
Gibraltar 

Malta  .  -  ,  .  - 

Ionian  Islands  .  -  .  - 

Bermudas  -  . 

Canada  . 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 


CkMI  of 


Period  of 

strength. 

Mental 

Derange¬ 

ment 

Ratio  of 
Admission 
per  1000  of 

15 

Obeerration. 

years,  1831-45 

26,980 

admitted  strength  per 
into  annum. 
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Compare  the  numbers  in  the  last  column 
with  the  recorded  amount  of  mental  dis¬ 
eases  among  1000  per  annum  in  the  model 
prison,  and  we  shall  find  that — while  the 
annual  ratio  in  the  latter  is  1*48 — it  is 
nearly  1‘  at  home  among  the  Dragoon 
Guards  and  Dragoons, — 1*43  in  the  Ionian 
Islands, — 1*33  in  Canada, — and  1*41  in 
Gibraltar ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  the  prisoner  under  separate  confine¬ 
ment  suffers  about  as  much  as  the  soldier 
on  the  choicest  spots  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  in  the  bracing  climate  of  Canada. 

The  Pentonville  Commissioners  very  pro¬ 
perly  acknowledge  the  want  of  data  for  a 
deduction  of  mathematical  accuracy  :  but 
looking  at  the  general  results,  they  seem  to 
be  fully  justified  in  their  belief  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  separate  system,  when  enforced 
for  eighteen  months,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
human  mind  ;  and  we  think  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  before  us  which  sustains  equally  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  health.  On  this  last  point  the  writers 
hostile  to  the  system  rest  certainly  on 
grounds  far  less  safe  than  those  adduced  by 
the  Commissioners.  For  example,  these 
writers  think  it  much  for  their  argument 
that  the  mortality  per  1000  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  population  between  the  ages  of  20 
— 40  is  10,  while  it  is  15  at  Pentonville,  or 
one-third  more.  The  gross  results  are 
merely  looked  at,  and  it  is  not  considered 
that— while  the  population  of  the  prison  is 
selected  from  a  vicious  community — that  of 
the  metropolis  includes  the  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  Men  gamble  with  life — the 
honest  equally  with  the  dishonest.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  latter 
are  greatly  the  losers,  are  pained  more, 
gain  less,  and  die  very  much  sooner  than 
the  former.  But  in  the  honest  and  honora¬ 
ble  pursuits  of  life  is  there  no  risk  ?  Take 
the  casualties  of  our  soldiers,  for  example, 
in  England,  in  home  service.  While  the 
annual  mortality  of  Pentonville  per  1000 
is  15‘70,  that  of  the  Foot  Guards  is  21*6 — 
nay,  the  mortality  from  consumption  alone 
in  the  Guards  is  nearly  as  high  (14*1  per 
1000)  as  the  total  mortality  of  Pentonville 
prisoners — men,  be  it  remarked,  of  about 
the  same  age  on  an  average  as  the  soldiers 
Even  in  the  Household  Cavalry  the  mor¬ 
tality,  varying  from  13  to  15  per  1000, 
is  but  a  fraction  less  than  that  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  population  in  the  Model  Prison.  “  Yet 
these  soldiers,”  says  Colonel  Tulloch, 
“  carefully  selected,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  subject  to  no  physical  defect 


at  enlistment,  are  better  fed,  better  lodged, 
and  have  less  onerous  duties  to  perform 
than  the  great  mass  of  the  Laboring  popula¬ 
tion.” — Report  on  the  Mortality  of  Troops^ 

The  chief  lowerers  of  life  on  the  prisoner 
are  bad  food,  bad  air,  and  depressing  pas¬ 
sions.  The  two  former  are  so  completely 
under  control  as  to  admit  of  any  degree  of 
modification.  The  mind  of  man  is  a  more 
stubborn  element ;  nevertheless  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  cell  is  so  essentially  mental  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  effect  on  the  generality. 

It  is  not  chimerical  to  hope  that, 'as  all 
the  circumstances  of  imprisonment  are  more 
or  less  controllable,  so  most  of  its  decided 
injuries  may  be  warded  off.  It  is  curious 
to  remark  the  effects  of  diet  on  the  prison¬ 
ers  (5th  Report^  p.  12) — how  little, shook 
the  scales  in  the  balance  of  health  and  dis¬ 
ease.  No  less  striking  has  been  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  consumptive  cases  from  attention 
to  suspicions  as  to  their  origin.  From  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  the  termination  of 
1S44,  the  annual  mortality  per  1000  from 
phthisis  had  amounted  to  11*47.  The 
physician.  Dr.  Owen  Rees,  suspected  that 
the  dusty  trades  carried  on  the  cells  might 
have  added  to  the  chances  of  death  by  this 
disease.  In  1845  measures  were  taken  to 
guard  against  the  supposed  cause;  in  1846 
only  four  cases  per  1000  of  consumption 
occurred  ;  and  in  1847  (upon  the  20th  of 
October)  there  has  not  been  a  single  death 
from  this  terrible  scourge. 

We  could  readily  produce  evidence  that 
the  mortality  in  many  callings  is  much 
greater  than  in  prisons  ;  but  we  have  pur¬ 
posely  selected  the  soldier  at  home.  If  the 
discipline  of  the  cell  is  not  worse  in  its  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  effects  than  that  of  the 
parade,  there  should  not  be  much  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  It  has  been  objected,  that  to  carry 
through  that  of  the  Separate  System,  a 
large  amount  of  food  and  more  stimulants 
also  are  required.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  As  compared  with  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  soldier,  the  prisoner  is  underfed  : 
the  former  has  daily  twelve  ounces  of  meat, 
and  a  pound  of  bread,  with  coffee  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  this  may  be  increased  under  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  officer — not 
to  say  his  own  ;  the  prisoner  has  four  ounces 
of  meat,  and  twenty  ounces  of  bread  per  day, 
with  vegetables,  gruel,  and  cocoa.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  experiments  and  careful 
weighing  of  each  prisoner  that  the  dietary 
was  adopted.  On  a  daily  average  of  423 
prisoners,  in  1846,  37  required  extra  diet. 
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In  some  the  addition  was  merely  a  few: 
ounces  of  bread  ;  in  others,  stimulants  were 
given,  as  wine  and  porter.  With  regard  to 
the  extra  diet — even  including  these  ex¬ 
tras  the  amount  of  food  is  never  greater 
than  that  of  the  ration  of  the  soldier,  and ! 
in  most  cases  not  so  great.  Occasionally, ' 
of  course,  stimulants  are  required  for  the  | 
sick  and  weakly  in  all  hospitals,  military 
or  civil ;  but  the  documents  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  stress  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  soldier 
and  prisoner  are  precise.  At  Pentonville, ; 
then,  the  daily  ratio  is  14  sick  in  423,  or 
about  33  in  1000.  Among  1000  of  thej 
Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  40  are  daily  sick. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  as  to  the  Penton¬ 
ville  prisoners  being  “  selected.”  It  is  true 
they  are,  but  selected  notoriously  from  a  i 
short-lived  and  ill-conditioned  class.  Pro- 1 
vided  no  overt  disease  or  marked  diseased 
tendency  be  apparent,  the  convict  is  at  once 
admitted ;  and  we  have  seen  from  the  table 
furnished  by  the  chaplain  that  many  are 
received  whose  minds  and  bodies  exhibit 
anything  but  a  vigorous  constitution.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  this  selection,  as 
compared  with  the  kind  of  man  required 
for  the  Dragoon  Guards.  No  insurance 
office  would  take  the  majority  of  Pentonville 
prisoners  even  as  average  lives ;  a  very  cur¬ 
sory  glance  at  the  congregation  in  the 
chapel  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  physician 
on  that  point.  In  truth,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  mass  of  our  genuine  cri¬ 
minal  population  is  below  par  in  physical, 
if  not  also  in  mental  calibre. 

With  regard  to  the  injurious  effect  on 
“  the  will,”  as  evidenced  in  “  the  listless 
look,”  “  the  want  of  alacrity,”  “  the  loss 
of  their  gregarious  habits,”  a  supposed 
“  dullness  of  comprehension,”  &c.,  we  may 
say,  that  this  faculty  is  certainly  the  one 
most  influenced  by  the  discipline  of  the 
separate  system.  All  but  a  few  reprobates 
are  thoroughly  tamed.  Punishments  to 
enforce  obedience  are  very  rare ;  no  corpo¬ 
ral  punishments  have  ever  been  required  at 
Pentonville.  The  aspect  of  men  who  have 
been  kept  in  comparative  seclusion,  and 
whose  thoughts  have  been  forcibly  turned 
within,  no  doubt  may  present  peculiarities. 
The  prompt  and  constant  subjection  to  the 
will  of  others  may  also  give  a  cast  to  the 
physiognomy,  but  if  will  does  not  mean 
wilfulness,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  that  faculty  is  in  full  vigor  under 
the  separate  system.  VV’hether  the  test  be 
taken  from  assiduous  labor  at  a  trade  or  in 


school,  the  proficiency  of  the  disciple  shows 
a  hearty  and  a  healthy  direction  of  his  will. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  labor  of 
learning,  which  he  has  hitherto  abhorred, 
does  not  now  demand  a  sustained  effort  of 
will.  The  chaplain  reports  that,  of  1000 
prisoners,  696  at  leaving  the  place  possessed 
“considerable  general  knowledge” — that 
713  had  mastered  the  “higher  rules  of 
arithmetic  ” — and  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
found  necessary  to  check  and  moderate  the 
ardor  of  investigation — especially  as  to  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  Take  from  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman’s  paper  the  following  out  of  many 
specimens  of  the  concentrated  activity  of 
the  mind  in  the  Pentonville  prisoner. 

Reg.  432.  This  man  had  received,  he  told 
me,  some  injuries  in  his  head  from  falling  down 
a  steep  place  some  years  back  ;  had  been  a  va¬ 
grant  and  singing  beggar  in  the  streets,  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  gipsies.  When  he  left  this  place, 
whatever  his  moral  character  may  prove  to  be  (of 
which  I  am  not  now  speaking),  he  knew  more  of 
religion  and  of  general  subjects  than  even  respect¬ 
able  working  citizens  in  general. 

“  Reg.  Nos.  548,  590,  685,  and  558.  These 
men  were  of  uncommonly  low  intellect,  and  on 
admission  did  not  know  the  alphabet ;  they  now 
write  their  own  letters,  and  so  well  express  their 
ideas  on  the  simple  subjects  before  them,  that  their 
relatives  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  the 
writers. 

“  Reg.  580,  a  cab-driver, — elevated  now  from 
the  most  debased  and  ignorant  state  to  a  very  good 
acquaintance  with  religion  and  the  elements  of 
secular  knowledge.  His  health,  almost  ruined  by 
spirit-drinking,  is  also  visibly  improved. 

“  Reg.  68^  is  an  instance  of  mind  of  some 
power,  but  previously  uncultivated.  He  could 
read  when  he  came,  but  had  no  knowledge  of 
figures.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Arithmetic,  however,  he  is  now  working  at 
mensuration  by  himself ;  for  the  ma.sters  lose  no 
time  upon  such. 

“  Of  Reg.  504, 1  may  confidently  say  that  he 
so  cultivated  his  mind  in  solitude,  latterly  with  the 
help  of  books  only,  that  he  was  sufficiently  well 
grounded  to  begin  a  course  of  study  in  the  higher 
departments  of  almost  any  one  subject  of  useful 
knowledge.  His  proficiency  in  the  trade  of 
basket-making  was  equally  remarkable.  Being 
very  much  interested  in  this  young  man,  I  took  a 
copy  of  one  of  his  letters  to  his  family,  in  which 
he  says: — ‘I  will  tell  you  how  I  amuse  myself 
of  an  evening,  after  work,  on  school-days,  and  at 
meal-times.  I  peruse  .  and  study  those  works 
which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  then 
when  my  hands  are  busily  engaged  in  *  bending 
the  pliant  twig,’  my  head  is  equally  busy  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  theory.  I  divide  my  subject  into  three 
parts,  and  allot  a  fixed  portion  of  my  time  to  each  ; 
and  when  I  am  at  exercise  1  have  a  turn  at  mental 
arithmetic.  That  pump  is  a  rare  place  for  sum¬ 
ming  ;  the  revolutrons  of  the  handle  answer  the 
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purpose  of  a  slate,  and  the  clicking  of  the  wheel 
makes  it  equal  to  any  ready-reckoner.  During  the 
summer  I  had  an  hour’s  practical  experience  in  the 
study  of  natural  history  every  day  ;  it  was  rather 
on  a  small  scale,  and  1  dare  say  you  will  smile  at 
it,  but  it  gave  me  information  and  amusement  too. 

In  front  of  our  airing-yard  there  is  a  grass-plat, 
and  I  distinguished  about  a  dozen  different  sorts  of 
small  plants  and  grasses,  to  which  1  gave  names 
of  my  own.  I  found  out  at  what  time  they  came 
into  flower,  how  long  they  remained,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  each  w'as  able  to  bear  the  drought 
that  occurred.  I  learned  the  habits  of  several 
kinds  of  insects;  and  the  sparrows,  building  their 
nests  or  feeding  their  young  in  the  holes  of  the 
wall,  afforded  me  another  source  of  entertainment. 
Such  is  the  plan  1  have  adopted.  It  may  seem 
foolish  to  you,  who  may  look  about  you  as  you 
please,  but  it  is  to  this  I  attribute,  with  God’s 
blessing,  the  good  health  I  enjoy,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  time  passes  away.’  ” 

We  shall  not  extend  this  paper  by  trac¬ 
ing  more  minutely  the  various  feelings  and 
dispositions  educed  under  the  Separate  Sys¬ 
tem  ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  testimonies 
of  the  Judges  and  other  responsible  watch¬ 
ers  of  this  discipline.  As  one  example,  we 
find  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  ex¬ 
pressing  in  his  evidence  (a  most  careful  and 
elaborate  document)  great  satisfaction,  that 
the  arrangement  of  most  of  the  Scotch  jails 
is  now  such  as  to  admit  the  adoption  of  the 
Separate  system,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  same  thing  practicable  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  But  let  us  at  once  proceed 
to  the  history  of  the  convicts  after  their  re¬ 
moval  from  Pentonville. 

About  218  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  under  regulations  laid  down  in  Lord 
Stanley’s  able  dispatch,  of  November,  1842. 
According  to  these,  a  prisoner  could,  by  good 
conduct,  gradually  pass  through  various 
grades  of  relaxation  of  his  sentence,  until  he 
entitled  himself  virtually  to  absolute  pardon. 
But  the  radical  defect  of  the  system  render¬ 
ed  all  skilful  details  quite  nugatory.  Crimi¬ 
nals  were  associated  in  gangs,  and  therefore 
deteriorated.  The  shocking  scenes  brought 
to  light  by  the  Reports  on  our  convict  popu¬ 
lation  in  Norfolk  Island  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  paralleled  only  by  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  prove  too  clearly  the  wisdom  of  Pa- 
ley’s  rule,  “  the  necessity  of  dispersion.” 
These  Reports,  too,  show  that  the  Assign¬ 
ment  System,  which  separated  and  absorb¬ 
ed  the  criminal  population,  was  preferable 
to  that  which  succeeded  it.  It  succumbed, 
as  we  all  know,  to  the  cry  of  “  white  slave¬ 
ry,”  though  in  reality  it  had  a  far  greater 
analogy  to  our  home  apprenticeship,  with 
all  its  inequalities  of  lot,  than  to  that  with 


the  name  of  which  it  was  stigmatized.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Pentonville  prisoners,  who  arrived 
at  Van  Diemen’s  Land  under  promises  of 
employment,  found  none.  They  were  thrown 
among  large  gangs  of  convicts,  idle,  reck¬ 
less,  and  depraved, — and,  moving  in  masses 
over  the  country,  to  the  terror  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  no  wonder  that  the  good  seed 
was  choked  by  the  tares.  Some  appear  to 
have  struggled  hard,  judging  by  their  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  the  very  great  majority,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  slime. 

The  condition  of  the  convict  colonies  was 
such  that  it  was  deemed  fit  to  put  a  stop, 
for  a  period,  to  further  transportation  thi¬ 
ther.  But  as  no  other  of  our  colonies  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  criminal  population,  or  can  legally 
be  compelled  to  do  so,  an  expedient  was 
now  resorted  to  which  permitted  them  to 
receive  transports  without  infringement  of 
tho  law.  The  convicts  lost  their  penal 
character — were  dubbed  “exiles,”  and  thus 
acquired  at  once,  within  the  colony,  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  In  a  word,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  system  of  transportation,  crimi¬ 
nals  underwent  18  months  of  the  Separate 
System,  and  were  sent  abroad  pardoned  and 
free,  with  the  sole  condition  that  they  should 
not  return  to  England  pending  their  term 
of  sentence.  Of  the  working  of  this  plan, 
in  the  case  of  some  460  Pentonville  convicts, 
we  have  found  access  to  pretty  full  details  ; 
and  we  can  thus  enable  our  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  what  is  the  amount  of  punish¬ 
ment  awarded  by  England,  in  a.  d.  1847, 
to  the  second  class  of  crimes.  We  must 
premise,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this 
most  difficult  subject  seems  to  be  at  sea  at 
present.  We  are  apparently  about  to  abol¬ 
ish  transportation,  and  adopt  the  old  sys- 
teme  des  Bagnes  of  France,  while  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  themselves,  are  doing  away  or  modi¬ 
fying  the  system  of  keeping  criminals  at 
home,  and  adopting  that  of  deporting  them 
to  Algeria.  We  are  thinking  of  employing 
convicts,  in  gangs,  on  public  works  and  in 
our  arsenals ;  our  neighbors  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  valuable  property 
contained  in  them  would  be  just  as  safe, 
when  unguarded  by  a  population  who  do  not 
stick  at  murder  or  arson,  to  gain  their  lib¬ 
erty.  We  have  as  yet  limited  the  cellular 
discipline  to  eighteen  months.  Prussia  and 
France,  and  other  countries,  have  made  it 
indefinite.  However,  among  ourselves  it 
would  appear  that  many  would  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  longer  period,  or  at  least  to  re¬ 
committal  to  the  same  discipline,  on  a  se¬ 
cond  offence.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  would 
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only  let  the  criminal  free  on  proof  of  amend-  ■  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  expounded,  and  I  have 
ment ;  fixing  no  limit  to  imprisonment,  pleasure  in  saying,  that  I  never  saw  greater 

that  of  public  safety ;  modifying,  however. 


the  rigidness  of  the  discipline ;  in  short, 
treating  the  incorrigible  as  mad,  or  at  least 
as  constitutionally  or  organically  vicious. 
If  society  could  tolerate  the  notion,  in  the 
first  place,  in  its  present  mood,  and,  in  the 


decorum  and  apparent  sympathy  in  scriptural  feel¬ 
ings  than  on  all  occasions  of  worship.  To  my¬ 
self  they  were  at  all  times  obedient,  attentively 
anticipating  my  wishes,  and  in  every  way  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  to  my  satisfaction  ;  indeed  their 
manner  did  not  cease  with  their  leaving  the  ship, 
for  I  subsequently  experienced  it  from  them, 
wherever  I  met  them  in  the  colony.  As  a  proof 


second,  the  expense,  it  would  certainly  be ,  ,  ^  ^  , 

protected  by  this  mitigated  Dracomim,  forl»'  ">e  confidence  I  had  on  arriving  at  Hobart- 
fi  ,  11*  •  ‘ui  j*  .  town,  I  volunteered  to  take  them  on  to  Port  Phillip 

the  hopelessly  incorrigible  would  die  out  <  g^y  guard,  civil  or  military.  I  feel  quite 

with  no  worse  treatment  than  that  under  positive,  that  if  I  had  had  a  thousand  siich  men, 
which  Messrs.  Oxford  and  Macnaghten  do .  they  would  have  been  readily  engaged  w'ithin  the 
not  groan.  I  week  .  .  *  .  .  During  the  ninety 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth  Report  on  days  I  spent  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  I  visited 
the  Model  Prison  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamp-  ^^•’•ous  parts  of  the  country  within  a  hundred 
ton,wbo  took  out  345  Pentonville  people,  miles  of  Melbourne  frequenily  meeting  the  exiles 

•  O’  o  •  r\  ^  V  in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads,  &c.,  some  as  shep- 

in  the  Sir  George  heymour,  in  October.i^^j^ 

1844,  containing  a  very  curious  account  of  Q^g  gg  a  bullock-driver.  They  seemed  to  a 
their  amusements  and  occupations.  The  man  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received  from 
convicts  seemed  to  have  profited  amazingly ,  the  country  gentlemen :  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
by  their  education  in  the  prison,  judging  inhere  was  general  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
from  the  topics  on  which  they  “  lectured” —  |  j®**®'";  •  •  •  •  [letilion  was  be- 

“  advantages  of  education,”  “  use  and  abuse  for  the  purpose  of  inducmg  the  home 

1.  11 I  government  to  continue  sending  out  these  servants; 

of  music,”  “comparative  anatomy,”  ‘Eng- 1  |„j^  re^i„^th,ir  bear  the  half  of 

lish  history,  origin  of  names,  astro-  ggy  expense  it  may  cost  to  send  out  their  wives 
nomy,”  “  poetry,”  “  the  duties  of  domes- land  children  also.  With  resjiectto  the  number  of 
tic  servants,”  “  architecture.”  No  doubt 'men  that  might  annually  find  employment  in  the 
many  of  the  lecturers  were  previous  adepts,  'district  of  Port  Phillip,  I  should  say  at  least  4000 
for,  alas,  the  prison  has  its  scholars  as  well  ' — ^  have  been  told  the  double,  by  persons  of  ex- 
as  its  clovrus.  But  the  thirst  for  know- 1 

1  j  •  ai  •  au  II  1  as  the  Stock  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 

ledge  increases  very  great ly  in  the  eeH,  and , 

it  18  rapidly  imbibed.  VVe  have  had  access ,  number.  At  present  the  sheep  are  put  into  flocks  of 
to  some  other  letters  from  gentlemen  in  4000  and  upwards,  from  the  want  of  persons  to 
charge  of  convicts,  which  bring  the  story  of  attend  them  in  the  proper  divisions  of  100  each, 
the  experiment  down  to  the  present  year,  i  much  to  the  injury  of  the  feed  and  stock.” 

For  example,  Mr.  Bak^  (an  amiable  andj  gjgQ  g  whole  sheaf 

judicious  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy)  writes  I  Qf  epistles,  from  exiled  convicts  to  their 


thus,  to  the  Governor  at  Pentonville,  from 
Port  Phillip,  May  9,  1847  : — 

**  The  exiles,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  liehaved 
well  during  the  voyage,  but  there  was  a  marked 
diflerence.  I  had  three  times  the  number  of  Pen¬ 
tonville  men  that  I  had  from  Milbank — and  the 
Milbank  offenders  were  very  much  more  in  num¬ 
ber  and  out  of  proportion,  and  their  crimes  more 
serious.  I  cannot  account  for  this ;  they  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  rather  younger  than 
the  Pentonville  men,  but  apparently  older  in  ini¬ 
quity,  and  required  constant  watching  on  my  part 
to  keep  them  from  making  a  disturbance  when 
below  ;  they  in  fact  had  not  the  quiet,  social  gre¬ 
garious  habits  of  the  Pentonville  men.” 

Another  experienced  superintendent.  Dr. 
Robertson,  R.  N.,  writing  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1847,  after  his  return  to  England, 
says : — 

“  My  voyage  to  Hobart-town  lasted  118  days. 


friends  at  home,  and  from  these  we  shall  se¬ 
lect  such  specimens  as  will  afford  clearer  no¬ 
tions  of  their  lot  than  anything  we  could 
substitute. 

No.  1. 

“  Geelong,  Port  Phillip. 

“  Rev.  Sir, — I  beg  to  be  excused  for  taking  the 
j  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to  you,  but  1  feel  it 
my  bounden  duty  to  return  you  iny  sincere  and 
bumble  thanks  for  all  the  instruction  and  many 
good  advices  I  have  received  from  you,  which  I 
hope  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

“  Since  my  arrival  in  this  colony,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  general  conduct  of 
many  of  the  first  P.  P.  exiles,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  many  seem  to  have  profited  by  their  late 
afflictions,  and  to  live  an  upright  and  honest  life ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
appear  to  be  almost  past  recovery,  and  to  have 
forgotten  all  the  good  resolutions  and  the  many 


Prayers  were  read  twice  daily,  and  every  Sunday !  solemn  promises  made  whilst  in  their  solitary 
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cell.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of !  life,  which  is  not  the  case  in  England.  But  still 
my  own  shipmates:  some  keep  the  narrow  path :  there  is  no  place  like  home.  Though  I  have  a 
which  they  entered  first,  perhaps  under  your  in- 1  large  share  of  what  ought  to  make  life  happy, 
struction  and  guidance,  and  others  have  thrown  off  good  wages,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  very  little 
all  regard  for  religion,  and  fear  neither  God  nor  to  do,  still  my  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  home  ” 
man.  Two  of  my  shipmates  absconded  from  my 

master ;  but  they  were  taken  in  a  few  days,  and  No.  3. 

got  three  months  in  Melbourne  jail.  But  with 

these  discouraging  news,  as  they  must  be  to  you,  ”  Dear  Parents,—!  am  doing  very  well  at 
be  not  discouraged  in  your  good  work  ;  but  perse-  present,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  boarding 
vere,  putting  your  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  your  labor  establishment.  I  have  taken  my  premises  on  a 
shall  not  be  in  vain.  I  beg  to  remain  your  hum-  lease  for  three  years,  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
ble  servant,  modating  thirty  people,  and  nearly  that  number  I 

“ - ,  Reg.  514.  have  now  in  my  house;  two  milking  cows,  one 

“To  the  Rev.  J.  Kingsmill.”  goat,  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,all  which  I  keep  for  my 

own  use,  and  L.50  cash  in  the  bank,  besides  my 
No.  2.  household  goods  and  cooking  utensils,  which  are 

worth  L.IOO.  I  have  to  thank  God  for  his  lasting 
“  Jan.  30,  1 847.  kindness  in  preserving  me,  and  carrying  me  through 
“Dear  Mother  and  Relations, — I  write  so  mauy  trials  and  temptations  over  the  vast 
these  few  lines  hoping  they  will  find  you  all  well,  trackless  ocean. 

as  they  leave  me.  I  have  now  been  in  this  colony  **  Dear  Friends,  the  country  I  am  in  is  certainly 

six  months,  and  I  have  seen  a  little  of  the  bush,  a  very  fine  one  in  many  respects — plenty  of  woik 
At  first  I  thought  a  life  in  the  bush  would  agree  — no  one  to  do  it,  and  excellent  wages  given  to 
well  with  me ;  but  a  country  life  here  is  quite  every  one.  Even  a  common  laboring  woman  in 
different  from  a  country  life  in  Britain.  It  is  very  my  house  gels  L20  per  year  and  everything  found 
lonesome  here,  the  houses  being  so  far  from  one  them  ;  even  myself,  I  am  giving  a  man  cook  L.26 
another.  My  next  door  neighbor  is  three  miles  year,  his  food,  lodging,  and  washing  found 
off,  where  we  are  obliged  to  go  two  or  three  times  him,  and  the  lowest  terms  for  washing  clothes  is 
a  day,  often  upon  any  little  errand ;  but  three  3s.  per  dozen.  I  wish  you  could  but  come  out  to 
miles  are  thought  no  more  of  here  than  300  yards  me,  you  would  never  regret  it,  especially  my 
in  England.  I  very  seldom  see  any  fresh  faces.  ( sisters ;  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  doing  well 
In  Britain  the  merry  church  bells  are  to  be  heard  making  a  fortune.  I  stand  the  heat  very  well 
on  Sundays  in  all  directions;  but  here  there  are  indeed,  and  I  like  the  country,  though  not  so  well 
no  churches,  only  in  the  towns,  and  they  are  few  as  my  own  England.  I  should  before  now  have 
and  far  between.  I  am  thirty  miles  from  the  sent  you  a  little  money  ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
nearest  place  of  worship,  which  is  a  mission  sta-  yoa  are,  or  whether  you  are  living  or  dead,  by  not 
tion.  The  natural  result  of  the  absence  of  places  having  a  letter  from  you.  Depend  upon  it,  dear 
of  worship  is,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  relations,  I  will  not  forget  you,  now  1  have  it  in 
between  Sunday  and  another  day.  It  is  a  common  my  power  to  do  so.  A  long  and  happy  life  to 
saying  that  Sunday  don’t  cross  the  Breakwater  yoa»  my  dear  parents  and  affectionate  sisters.” 
(which  is  a  bridge  nearCorio) ;  but  public-houses 

are  to  be  met  with  in  all  directions,  and  they  are  No.  4. 

the  ruin  of  hundreds  in  this  colony,  wine  and  rfJT'- 

spirits  being  very  cheap  “  Corio  street,  Geelong,  Port  Phillip. 

“  It  is  now  the  end  of  winter  here,  and  very  “My  dear  Wife, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
pleasant  weather  it  is.  The  rain  sometimes  pours  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  a 
down  in  torrents  for  six  or  seven  days  together  comfortable  shop,  where  I  am  getting  my  thirty 
without  stopping,  and  hailstones  as  large  as  mar-  guineas  a  year,  Iward,  lodging,  and  washing.  1 
bles  sometimes  break  windows,  and  even  kill  have  been  at  work  for  eight  weeks,  and,  thank  the 
small  birds.  The  thunder-storms  are  awful, — the  Lord,  I  am  very  comfortable  indeed.  My  dear 
flashes  of  lightning  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  Hannah,  I  dare  say  you  have  been  waiting  with 
that  it  seems  one  continual  blaze, — the  thunder  an  anxious  heart,  to  know  of  my  safe  arrival, 
roars,  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  the  wind  We  had  a  long  passage,  better  than  four  months 
tears  up  trees  by  the  roots, — in  short,  it  is  enough  before  1  set  my  feet  on  dry  ground ;  but  thanks 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble,  and  forces  at  be  to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  us,  for  bringing 
least  an  awful  reverence  for  nature’s  God,  who  j  me,  I  may  suppose,  into  one  of  the  finest  countries 
rules  and  governs  all,  at  whose  words  the  fiery  in  all  the  world.  Dear  Hannah,  my  master  has 
elements  are  pacified,  the  rains  and  wind  cease,  been  trying  if  he  could  get  you  and  the  children 
and  pleasant  summer  once  more  takes  their  place,  out  free,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  cannot.’  I 
If  God  give  me  health,  I  shall  be  able  to  save  at  shall  be  able  to  send  L.28,  if  I  have  my  health, 
least  L.  50  in  four  years,  when,  please  God,  1  and  it  will  take  L.20;  but,  my  dear  wife,  I  should 
shall  return  to  my  injured  friends.  I  have  had  not  feel  comfortable  for  you  to  come  out  by  your- 
very  good  health  since  my  arrival  here;  and  this  self,  it  is  a  long  passage  for  you  and  the  two  dear 
is  a  country  where  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  children.  If  you  could  get  Mary  Ann,  or  your 
everybody,  and  where  there  is  no  want,  and  all  brother  John,  as  they  might  do  wonderful  well 
enjoy  the  necessaries,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  i  here.  A  female  servant  is  looked  upon  here  in  a 
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very  different  light  to  what  they  are  in  England. 
They  are  getting  from  L.20  to  L30  a  year,  and 
men-servants  from  L,30  to  L.40.  Even  a  com¬ 
mon  farming  lad  gets  his  L.20  or  L.22  a  year. 
You  may  depend  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
over.  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
country  against  my  wish :  but  you  could  come 
different  to  that.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
be  together,  because  less  would  do  for  us  than  to 
be  separate. 

“  Dear  Hannah,  I  have  not  told  you  of  my 
freedom — I  am  as  free  as  ever  I  was  in  England. 
No  one  ever  looks  upon  me  as  a  prisoner — quite 
the  reverse ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  colony  until 
my  time  is  up. 

“  You  can  go  to  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and  let  him 
read  my  letter,  for  it  was  his  wish,  and  it  is  no ! 
more  than  my  duty,  for  he  was  a  kind  fatherly 
gentleman  to  me ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
am  able  to  go  to  my  church  every  Sunday,  which 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  to  hear.  Those  dear 
children  have  set  a  mark  upon  my  heart  that  I 
can  never  forget,  for  my  daily  prayer  is  for  you 
and  the  dear  little  creatures.  If  alive,  they  must 
be  grown  to  beautiful  children.  I  wish  I  could 
send  them  a  few  parrots,  for  they  fly  about  like 
pigeons ;  you  may  buy  them  of  the  natives  for 
6d.  each.  They  are  very  handsome  indeed  ;  in 
fact  the  country  abounds  in  such  sort  of  birds. 

“  The  snakes  are  death,  if  not  taken  in  time, 
and  rarely  got  over.  They  are  things  that  I  hate 
very  much ;  but  I  am  not  up  in  the  country  where 
they  are ;  for  it  would  be  awful  for  me  to  go 
amongst  the  natives,  for  they  are  cannibals. 
They  met  one  of  the  first  lot  of  men  that  came 
from  Pentonville;  they  made  him  strip,  and  then 
felt  him.  A  very  fine  thing  for  him  that  he  was 
not  fat  enough  for  them,  so  they  let  him  go  again. 
But  they  are  not  so  savage  where  lam;  so  do 
not  let  this  frighten  you  on  coming  out.  My 
dear  Hannah,  I  think  you  would  like  the  place 
very  much  if  you  were  only  in  it.  The  time 
seems  long  to  me,  and  always  will,  till  I  can  get 
with  you  again ;  and,  my  dear,  I  hope  there  is  a 
better  prospect  than  ever  there  was  in  England, 
and  by  the  time  my  twelve  months  is  up  that  I 
shall  be  as  good  a  tradesman  as  my  master.  Of 
course  I  could  not  take  my  work  as  a  man  that 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  trade,  but,  thank  God, 
I  get  on  remarkably  well.  My  master  is  very 
well  satisfied  with  me.  He  is  a  teetotaller,  and 
so  am  I,  and  mean  to  be  so  till  I  have  got  you 
over.  My  dear  Hannah,  we  live  most  excellent¬ 
ly.  1  went  to-night  to  the  butcher’s,  and  bought 
a  leg  of  mutton,  8lbs.  weight  for  16d.  Three 
of  us  sat  down  to  tea  off  it,  cut  up  in  chops,  and 
the  rest  we  put  away  for  breakfast,  please  God 
we  are  all  spared. 

“  I  always  think  of  you  and  my  beloved  chil¬ 
dren — bless  their  pretty  hearts.  Give  them  a 
thousand  kisses  for  me,  and  tell  my  dear  little 
Johnny  I  shall  want  him  soon  to  work  as  a  tinker 
with  me.  It  is  as  good  a  trade  as  any  one  in  the 
colony;  for  earthenware  is  very  dear  here.  A 
teacup  and  saucer  is  6d.  the  commonest,  so  that 
they  all  use  tin.  I  hope  you  have  spent  a  com¬ 
fortable  Christmas.  My  dear,  I  hope  you  have 


plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  have  an  abundance. 

I  had  to  cook  my  master’s  dinner,  and  he  said  it 
was  the  best  dinner  he  ever  ate.  They  are  very 
partial  to  me,  and  he  leaves  me  in  charge  of  the 
shop  to  sell  any  thing  that  may  be  jisked  for. 
We  have  three  shops,  so  that  I  and  two  more 
stop  in  this  one;  and,  my  dear  wife,  I  will  do 
him  justice,  because  he  is  deserving  of  it.  Now, 
my  dear  beloved  wife,  I  wish  you  all  a  happy 
new  year,  and  many  of  them.  God  grant  that 
this  may  find  you  alive  and  my  blessed  children, 
as  it  leaves  me  this  night,  thank  God  for  it 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  wife,  the  ill  that  I  have  done 
you,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  soon  to 
assist  you.  God  bless  you  all,  and  farewell  for 
the  present,  till  we  shall  meet  again,  to  part  no 
more.” 

No.  6. 

“  Melbourne,  in  Port  Phillip,  March  1847. 

“  My  dear  and  affectionate  Wife, — I  have 

to  inform  you  that  Mr. - has  got  his  wife  and 

children  here ;  they  came  out  in  the  ‘  Spartan* 
barque,  from  London,  a  month  after  our  arrival, 
and  are  quite  well,  and  doing  very  comfortable. 
My  dear,  allow  me  to  say  with  truth,  it  was  not 
riches  and  wealth,  which  she  could  have  ob¬ 
tained,  had  she  have  stopped  with  her  friends ; 
but  it  was  pure  love  that  she  had  for  a  poor  fal¬ 
len  one,  whom  it  hath  jdeased  the  Almighty  God 
to  raise  again,  that  made  her  come  out  the  four 
months’  voyage  to  him.  My  dear,  I  trust  that 
there  is  some  share  of  that  pure  love  that  did 
once  exist  left  for  me,  and  cause  you  and  my 
dear  child  once  more  to  make  me  happy.  My 
dear,  I  did  think  that  I  should  have  received  a 
letter  from  you  before  this  time.  My  dear,  liv¬ 
ing  is  so  cheap,  that  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  children  may  live  for  IO5.  a  week, 
and  have  meat  three  times  a  day.  My  dear,  the 
shipwright’s  pay  is  from  75.  to  8s.  a  day.  If  you 
cannot  get  friends  to  fit  you  out  and  our  dear 
child  for  the  voyage,  write,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  remit  you  what  you  may  require  for 
the  purpose.  You  will,  if  you  please,  remem¬ 
ber  me  to  Mr.  Kingsmill,  a  kind  and  benevolent 
Christian.  Tell  him  I  am  quite  well,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  and  my  perseverance,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  prosper,  and  once  more  be  the 
means  of  supporting  and  making  happy  and 
comfortable  my  wife  and  child.  Thank  him  for 
all  his  kind  admonitions  to  me.  Give  my  re¬ 
spects  to  Mr.  W oodcock,  my  instructor.  I  hope 
he  and  his  family  are  quite  well.” 

When  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  whose  letters 
we  have  quoted,  arrived  this  year  in  Austra¬ 
lia  Felix,  one  of  his  former  charge  met  him 
with  the  exclamation,  “  We  have  all  tum¬ 
bled  on  our  legs,  sir.  He  soon  found  this  to 
be  the  truth.  Within  fifteen  months  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  carried 
out  were  well  off.  One  could  afford  to  pay 
150/.  of  rent  for  an  inn  ;  several  had  houses 
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costing  30/.  to  40/.  per  annum.  Melbourne, 
the  capital  had  added  3000  souls  to  its  po¬ 
pulation.  The  bush  teemed  with  its  deni¬ 
zens.  “  Boats  full  of  these  enterprising  men 
came  along  side  the  ship,  eager  to  hire  farm- 
laborers  and  other  servants.”  Such  was 
the  demand,  that  the  contractor  for  govern¬ 
ment  works  refused  to  take  up  any  further 
engagements,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
high  rate  of  wages.  A  long  list  of  Penton- 
vilie  men,  with  their  wages,  their  masters, 
and  location,  is  now  before  us,  which  would 
raise  the  envy  of  many  an  honest  struggler 
at  home — Aboard,  lodging,  and  25/.  to  30/. 
a  year.  The  large  proprietors  being  short 
of  emigrant-hands,  and  without  prospects 
of  getting  them  from  home,  were  sending 
vessels  to  Polynesia  for  natives,  sixty  of 
whom  had  already  been  located  on  one 
gentleman’s  property  (Mr.  Boyd’s). 

Here  then  is  a  labor-market  which,  it  is 
plain,  would  for  many  years  absorb  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  our  population  ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  af¬ 
fords  that  great  desideratum  of  criminal 
management — the  power  of  dispersion. 
Thoughtful  men,  however,  have  been  star¬ 
tled  at  the  enormous  advantages  which  this 
new  system  offers  to  criminals,  and  which 
seems  to  make  punishment  look  very  like 
reward : 


“I  entirely  agree,**  says  Lord  Denman,  “in 
the  opinion  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
imprisonment  to  inculcate  principles  of  morality, 
but  I  greatly  dread  the  effects  of  giving  them 
benefits  and  privileges  which  they  never  could 
have  hoped  for  but  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  I  own  myself  extremely  jealous  of  the 
CTatuitous  instruction  of  the  felon  in  a  trade  merely 
because  he  is  a  felon,  and  of  the  displacement 
of  the  honest  from  employment  by  his  success  in 
obtaining  it.” 


alone,  or  even  aggregating  them  in  numbers 
disproportionate  to  the  honest  part  of  the 
community,  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 
The  expedient  of  scattering  convicts  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  smuggled  under  the 
name  of  exiles  into  colonies  whose  laws  for¬ 
bid  their  entrance  as  criminals,  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  the 
principle  of  dispersion,  on  that  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  of  their  willingness  to  receive  such  men 
as  laborers.  At  home  it  is  found  that  the 
reformatory  discipline  has  disposed  friends 
and  employers  to  receive  again  into  their 
circle  of  society  the  convicted  and  chastised 
criminal.  Other  than  our  penal  colonies 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  revise  their 
laws,  and  permit  the  introduction  of  trans¬ 
ports  as  laborers  in  aid  of  emigration ;  we 
all  know  that  most  of  these  are  crying  out 
for  hands,  and  can  we  tell  why  those  of  the 
reformed  criminal  must  be  less  useful  at  the 
Cape,  in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  than  in 
Australia  Felix  ? 

But  then  the  expense  ! — the  expense  !  In 
our  anxiety  to  save  money,  we  forget  to 
look  at  the  cost  of  our  criminal  population  at 
home.  Here,  however,  is  Mr.  Rushton,  the 
head  of  the  police  department  at  Liverpool, 
ready  to  furnish  us  with  the  bill.  He  finds 
that  the  cost  of  fourteen  young  criminals 
who  ran  their  career  at  home  averaged  at 
least  100  guineas  a  head — independent  of 
the  expense  of  transportation  for  ten  of  them, 
and  irrespective  of  the  value  of  their  depre¬ 
dations  on  the  community ;  while  from 
1833  to  1841  the  total  cost  of  seventy-seven 
boys  put  into  the  Reformatory  Asylum 
at  Stretton,  was  exactly  1026/.  Of  these 
seventy-seven  boys,  forty-one  were  effectu¬ 
ally  reformed : 


“  If  you  divide  the  cost,”  adds  Mr.  Rushton, 
“  by  the  number  reformed,  it  will  be  found  that 
whilst  our  Liverpool  system  has  cost  100  guineas 
each  case,  and  that  ten  of  the  fourteen  have  been 
transported,  it  has  cost  only  25  guineas  in  the 
asylum  where  forty-one  out  of  the  seventy. seven 
have  been  reformed.” — Report  on  Crim.  Law,  p. 
192. 

According  to  our  present  system  of  punish¬ 
ment,  the  prison-population  is  in  a  perpetu¬ 
al  circulation  of  contamination  and  crime. 
First,  poor,  neglected,  or  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  crime  ;  next,  in  custody  and  before 
the  courts — thence  to  the  prison  and  hulks, 
and  from  these  again  thrown  among  their 
old  associates,  till  the  'ame  necessities  and 


These  words,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  re¬ 
called  hereafter.  They  open  a  most  grave 
question.  Meanwhile,  not  to  wander  from 
our  own  immediate  object,  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  all  the  Superintendents,  that  un¬ 
der  the  discipline  of  the  Separate  System, 
with  its  industrial  and  moral  training,  and 
the  subsequent  deportation  of  criminals  to  a 
good  labor-market,  the  great  majority  are  re¬ 
claimed.  Transportation  so  conducted,  and 
with  such  results,  is  not  likely,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  public  feeling,  to  want  its  pow¬ 
erful  supporters;  we  need  not, we  think, 
doubt  that  it  will  be  retained  as  a  secondary 
punishment.  We  have  abundant  proof,  |  temptations  once  more  reproduce  them  be- 
however,  that  colonizing  with  “  rogues” '  fore  the  judge.  In  this  way,  not  less  than 
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600  of  the  present  inmates  of  prisons  in 
England  and  Wales  have  been  committed 
each  from  four  to  ten  times.  In  1839  the 
exact  number  was  5573.  The  cost  of  each 
prisoner  in  our  county- jails  is  about  26/. 
a  year,  or  10«.  a  week.  In  the  model-pri¬ 
son,  the  net  annual  cost  is  28/.  per  man, 
after  deducting  his  earnings,  or  33/.  exclu¬ 
sive  of  such  deduction.  On  these  data, 
Mr.  Baker*  has  estimated  the  expenses 
charged  on  the  country  by  a  convict  sen¬ 
tenced  to  ten  years’  transportation — say 
one  of  Mr.  Ru.shton’s  juveniles,  who  had 
previously  cost  Liverpool  100  guineas  in 
detections  and  prosecutions.  The  convict  i 
will  cost,  on  an  average —  j 


Eight  weeks  in  the  county  jail  -  £4 

Eight  weeks  in  Mil  bank  -  -  4 

Passage  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land}  -  17 

Four  years’  maintenance  in  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land  ....  80 


£105 

By  the  previous  processes  then  he  had 
cost  100/.  and  it  requires  another  hundred 
to  transport  him : — the  sole  advantage  to  the 
country,  his  absence  from  it :  the  moral  part 
of  the  question  sunk  altogether.  Under  the 
Separate  System,  including  that  eighteen 
months’  training  at  Pentonville  which  gives 
so  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  an  useful  citi¬ 
zen,  the  cost  will  be  just  242/. — the  differ¬ 
ence  is  forty  pounds ! 

The  old  plan  for  cheapness  was  in  one 
word-^the  gallows.  That  is  happily  over 
for  the  present.  May  not  a  more  humane 
and  not  less  efficient  plan  be  found,  viz. — 
abridge  the  costs  by  arresting  the  career .? 
Obsla  principiis  is  the  soundest  of  maxims 
in  criminal  legislation.  To  effect  this  the 
arm  of  justice  must  still  be  terrible  at  first. 
The  evidences  of  the  Judges  affords  a  strik¬ 
ing  unanimity  as  to  the  uselessness  of  short 
imprisonments  ;  at  least  six  months  are  ask¬ 
ed,  if  you  desire  to  reform  the  culprit ;  less 
than  that  is  harmful.  The  arm  of  the  law 
must  also  be  strengthened,  and  Baron  Parke 
and  Mr.  Justice  Pattison  suggest,  as  respects 
juveniles — 1.  To  give  magistrates  a  power 
of  summary  jurisdiction  with  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  small  jury  :  the  offender,  his  pa¬ 
rents,  or  guardians,  having  the  power  of 
objecting  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  electing  a 
trial  in  the  ordinary  way  instead.  2.  To 
give  the  magistrate  the  power  of  sentencing 

♦  “  A  Plan  for  Emigration  for  diminishing  Crime 
and  Misery,  and  for  saving  Public  Money,”  MS., 
which  we  trust  may  be  rendered  public.  ' 


to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  a  part  of  which 
term  shall  not  be  absolute,  but  capable  of 
being  diminished  by  good  conduct  in  the 
jail.  A  similar  power,  they  think,  should 
be  given  to  the  presiding  judge  or  magis¬ 
trate  on  an  ordinary  trial.  { Appendix,  p. 
24). 

The  treatment  of  convicts,  after  they 
have  undergone  the  discipline  of  the  Sepa¬ 
rate  System,  is  offered  by  the  executive  to  us 
under  a  two-fold  aspect.  First,  that  of  “  ex¬ 
ile,”  the  history  of  which  we  have  traced  ; 
and  which  saves  all  the  expense  of  convict 
maintenance  subsequent  to  deportation. 
Secondly,  that  of  the  “  gang  system”  which, 
we  believe,  is  in  contemplation.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  hoped  that,  having  previously  under¬ 
gone  the  discipline  of  the  Separate  System, 
the  culprit  will  not  deteriorate  by  being 
kept  in  constant  communication  with  his 
fellows  alone  ; — but  experience  is  certainly 
against  the  hazarding  this  experiment.  If 
such  a  mass  of  convicts  be  kept  congregat¬ 
ed,  what  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  ma¬ 
nagement  must  be,  may  be  learned  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania 
and  others.  The  terror  of  their  superin¬ 
tendents  and  the  ferocity  of  the  gangs  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  may  perhaps  be  miti¬ 
gated,  but  cannot  be  annulled  anywhere. 
If  again  they  are  to  be  fractioned  and  di¬ 
vided  and  scattered  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  wherever  public  works  are  requir¬ 
ed,  this  limited  dispersion  will  be  less  ob¬ 
jectionable,  but  still  it  must  be  onerous  and 
expensive.  But  there  is  yet  another  very 
serious  point  to  be  kept  in  view.  If  some 
4000  or  5000  felons  per  annum  are  in  future 
not  only  to  be  retained  within  our  shores 
during  their  term  of  sentence,  but  on  its  ex¬ 
piration  are  to  be  at  once  let  loose  among 
us — the  contemplation  of  such  a  nucleus  of 
doubtful  virtue  among  our  population — a 
nucleus  so  rapidly  swelling- — is,  we  con¬ 
fess,  somewhat  startling.  The  unstained 
poor  are  struggling  for  occupation  in  our 
crowded  community ;  is  it  likely  that  the 
branded  and  notorious  gangsman  will  be 
received  and  treated  ad  eundeml  And 
if  not,  where  is  he  ?  and  what  has  he  to  do 
here,  homeless  in  a  crowd  ?* 

♦  “  It  appears  that  the  chief  town  oC  Norway  is 
so  injuriously  affected  by  the  proportion  which  the 
liberated  convicts  bear  to  its  population — nearly  one 
in  thirty — that  the  inhabitants  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  police  to  provide  the  means  of  their 
own  security  from  such  persons.  In  France,  where 
between  7000  and  8000  convicts  are  liberated  year¬ 
ly,  the  superintendence  of  the  police  (surveillance) 
and  the  compulsory  and  fixed  residence  of  the  con- 
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Transportation  under  a  modified  Assign¬ 
ment  System,  ought  surely  to  be  reconsi¬ 
dered.  There  is  copious  evidence  that  it 
was  too  hastily  abandoned.  It  is  by  far 
the  least  costly  to  the  government,  and 
might  be  made  highly  beneficial  to  the  cri¬ 
minal.  In  this  last  view  Mr.  Baker  strong¬ 
ly  urges  that  the  punishment  of  transpor¬ 
tation  should  be  extended  to  a  greater 
number  of  offences.  The  criminal  popula¬ 
tion  among  us  is  well  known  ;  character, 
therefore,  as  some  of  the  authorities  in  the 
Report  have  suggested,  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  act,  should  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  punishment.  It  might  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  executive  either  to  give  a  con¬ 
vict  in  the  first  instance  all  the  chances  be¬ 
longing  to  such  an  educational  captivity  as 
that  of  Pentonville,  or  at  once  to.  transport 
him  to  a  colony :  even  in  the  latter  case  the 
man  is  rescued  from  the  associations  and 
temptations  of  his  old  career.  Mr.  Baker 
has  no  doubt  that  the  cost  both  of  the  pri¬ 
son  here  and  the  voyage  out  would  be  glad¬ 
ly  repaid  by  our  colonists,  on  receiving  an 
assignment  for  two  years,  in  two  yearly  in¬ 
stalments — after  which  period  and  pay¬ 
ments  the  convict  would  have  acquired  his 
pardon. 

As  to  means  subsidiary  to  and  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  Separate  System,  there  is 
among  the  works  heading  this  article  one 
which  deserves  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  that  of  M.  Bonneville,  not  only  from 
its  display  of  great  practical  knowledge, 
but  from  the  curious  similarity  of  views  and 
plans  with  those  elicited  from  our  own 
judges  by  Lord  Brougham’s  Committee. 
We  would  particularly  call  attention  to  M. 
Bonneville’s  chapter  on  restitution.  Lord 
Denman  had  arrived  at  the  same  point ; — 
“I  would  (he  says),  make  restitution  of 
the  thing  stolen,  or  its  money-value,  a 
part  of  the  sentence.  This  principle 
might  be  usefully  adopted  in  all  cases 
of  loss  by  theft  or  fraud.”  It  has  been  en- 

yict  are  found  very  insufficient,  especially  since  the 
invention  of  railways.  The  residence  of  the  libe¬ 
rated  convicts  is  found  to  be  a  permanent  danger  to 
society.  The  system  of  imprisonment  (reclusionV 
or  ol  the  Bagnes,  or  Travaux  forces,  is  of  little 
effect  in  reforming  or  even  in  deterring  from  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  offences  punished,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  recommitted  for  new  offences  is  not 
less  than  thirty  per  cent.  Thus,  of  about  90,000 
persons  tried  in  the  whole  kingdom,  above  15,000, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  numter,  had  already  suf¬ 
fered  imprisonment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  effects  produced  on  the  community  even  by 
those  who  escaped  a  second  punishment.” — Second 
Report  on  Criminal  Law,  p.  7. 


forced  ever  since  1803  by  the  codes  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Sardinia,  and  Baden  ;  and,  it  seems, 
with  excellent  results.  Let  the  English 
thief  too  be  made  to  know  that,  besides  the 
punishment  due  to  the  moral  offence  as  ex¬ 
piatory,  he  must  bear  the  burden  of  repa¬ 
ration  also.  In  France  the  thief  generally 
buries  his  stolen  money,  and,  if  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison,  returns  after  a  few 
years  to  his  treasure,  increased  by  his  earn¬ 
ings  during  detention.  With  us  the  receiv¬ 
er  of  stolen  goods  makes  over  his  spoil  to 
relatives,  who  are  often  rich  ;  and  thus  es¬ 
caping  forfeiture,  it  is  remitted  to  him 
after  he  has  been  transported — at  once 
converting  the  convict  into  the  Australian 
capitalist.  Civil  restitution  is  perfectly 
feasible  in  all  this  class  of  criminals.  In 
others  of  less  capital,  either  the  guilty  per¬ 
son  will  disgorge,  or,  if  he  have  spent  the 
money,  his  friends  will  come  forward  to 
his  aid.*  The  seeming  injustice  of  thus 
mulcting  innocent  connexions  is  to  be  met 
by  its  not  being  compulsory,  and  by  the 
right  it  gives  the  reliever  to  control  the 
man  in  future.  The  absolute  insolvent, 
who  cannot  otherwise  repair  the  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  depredations,  should  do  so  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Until  he  has  done 
that,  he  can  have  no  right  to  consider  his 
labor  as  his  own. 

Education  has  now  most  wisely  been 
viewed  in  connexion  with  its  bearings  on 
crime.  We  have  seen  what  it  does  for  the 
convict  of  Pentonville.  A  wise  system 
would  not  only  furnish  principles  of  con¬ 
duct,  but  hold  out  some  assured  prizes  for 
which  all  could  contend  (and  all  bettered 
for  the  conflict),  and  which  some  would  at¬ 
tain.  Our  forefathers  understood  this: 
their  foundations  and  grammar-schools  car¬ 
ried  the  boy  into  manhood,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  him  with  the  prospect  of  a  competence. 
These  have,  from  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
property,  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the 
richer  classes,  who  have  in  too  many  cases 
usurped  the  advantages  meant  for  their* 
humble  brethren.  Our  parish  schools,  ex¬ 
cellent  though  they  be,  give  no  such  hope 
as  lighted  up  the  vista  of  a  life  from  youth 
to  old  age  in  our  monastic  institutions. 
The  charity-boy  must  shift  for  himself — he 
may  or  may  not  succeed  in  the  scramble  of 
life — but  there  is  no  hand  to  help  him  on 
but  his  own.  A  broader  charity  is  wanted 

•  A  very  large  annual  surplus  is  left,  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  the  expenses  of  our  recruiting  department 
from’moneys  raised  by  the  poor  relations  of  soldiers 
for  the  purchase  of  their  relatives’  discharge. 
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— a  charity  founded  not  in  the  despairs  but  the  vicious  ?  You  have  begun  to  provide 
in  the  hopes  of  our  nature — which  will  for  your  soldiers  in  your  colonies,  and  the 
cheer  the  heart  in  the  heat  and  struggle  of  view  of  the  few  thus  cared  for  animates  and 
the  battle,  and  will  not  wait  to  open  for  strengthens  the  whole  class.  Extend  the 
disappointment  and  decrepitude  the  asylum  principle  to  the  poorer  classes  generally, 
and  the  almshouse.  Among  our  liberties  and  a  very  few  prizes  thus  offered  to  those 
give  these  the  Liberty  of  Hoping.  Can  who  will  qualify  for  it  may  do  more  to  po- 
there  be  no  un-penal  Parkhurst  for  the  off-  pularize  education  than  any  mechanism  of 
spring  of  Honest  poverty }  Is  that  splen-  Bell  or  Lancaster, 
did  institution  to  be  the  appanage  only  of 
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SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL’S  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during  the  years  1834,  5,  6,  7,  8,  at  the 
C ape  of  Good  Hope^  being  the  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  visible  Heavens^  commenced  in  1825.  By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  London  and  Edinburgh. 

N  the  history  of  Astronomical  Discovery  does  appear  we  watch  its  phases  and  its 
there  shine  no  brighter  names  than  those  of  mutations  with  a  corresponding  interest. 

Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Herschel — the  fa-  The  case  of  the  two  Herschels  is  a  remark- 
ther  and  the  son.  It  is  rare  that  the  intel-  able  one,  and  may  appear  an  exception  to 
lectual  mantle  of  the  parent  lights  upon  the  our  general  law.  The  father,  however,  was  1' 
child.  By  no  culture,  however  skilful,  and  not  called  to  the  survey  of  the  heavens,  till 
no  anxieties,  however  earnest,  can  we  trans-  he  had  passed  the  middle  period  of  life,  and 
mit  to  our  successors  the  qualities  or  the  it  was  but  a  just  arrangement.,  that  the  son  in 
capacities  of  the  mind.  The  eagle  eye,  the  his  youth  and  manhood,  should  continue  and 
active  limb,  the  giant  frame,  and  the  “  form  complete  the  labors  of  his  sire.  The  records 
divine,’’ — the  gifts  of  our  mortal  being,  are  of  Astronomy  do  not  emblazon  a  more  glo- 
frequently  conveyed  by  natural  descent,  and  rious  day  than  that,  in  which  the  semidiurnal 
may  be  numbered  even  among  the  rights  of  arc  of  the  father  w’as  succeeded  by  the 
primogeniture ;  but  the  higher  developments  semidiurnal  arc  of  the  son.  No  sooner  had 
of  reason  and  fancy,  the  bright  coruscations  the  evening  luminary  disappeared  amid  the 
of  the  soul,  have  never  been  ranked  among  gorgeous  magnihcence  of  the  west,  than  the 
the  claims  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  The  morning  star  arose,  bright  and  cloudless  in 
gifts  of  fortune  which  we  inherit  or  acquire,  its  appointed  course. 

have  been  placed  more  immediately  at  our  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to 
disposal,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  the  astronomical  world,  that  in  our  language 
hande  d  down  unimpaired  to  distant  genera-  no  extended  account  has  yet  been  published 
tions  ;  but  Providence  has  reserved  for  its  of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Sir  William 
own  distribution,  those  transcendental  Herschel.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
powers  which  give  omnipotence  to  genius.  Biographical  Memoir,*  and  a  popular  ab¬ 
end  constitute  its  possessor  the  high  priest  of  struct  of  his  astronomical  observations  on 
nature,  or  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven.  In  a  the  nebulse  and  double  stars,  and  on  the  bo- 
destiny  so  lofty,  the  father  and  the  son  have  dies  of  our  own  system,!  no  suitable  account 
been  rarely  associated  ;  and  in  the  very  few  of  his  labors  has  appeared  even  in  our  larger 
cases  in  which  a  joint  commission  has  been  treatises  on  astronomy,  and  general  readers 
issued  to  them,  it  has  generally  been  to  have,  therefore,  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
work  in  different  spheres,  or  at  different 

levels.  In  the  universe  of  mind,  the  phe-  ,  Pmo^phkal  Journal,  April,  18J3, 

nomenon  of  a  double  star  is  more  rare  than  vol.  VIII.,  pp.  209, 226. 
its  prototype  in  the  firmament,  and  when  it  t  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia^  Art  Astronomy . 
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value  and  extent  of  his  discoveries*  Though 
his  scientific  studies  did  not,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  stated,  commence  till  he  had  reached 
the  middle  period  of  life,  yet  he  pursued 
them,  under  diflBculties  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  devotion,  and 
with  that  dauntless  and  indefatigable  perse¬ 
verance,  which  never  fails  of  success. 
Every  step,  indeed,  of  his  astronomical  career 
was  marked  with  discoveries  equally  inte¬ 
resting  and  unexpected.  New  planets  and 
new  sa  ellites,  were  successively  added  to 
our  own  solar  system.  Thousands  of  nebulie 
and  double  stars  were  discovered  in  the  side¬ 
real  firmament,  and  in  those  remote  regions 
of  space  where  the  imagination  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  wander,  and  where  the 
stars  in  countless  multitudes  seemed  to  be 
fixed  in  absolute  immobility,  the  physical 
astronomer  was  directed  to  new  systems  of 
worlds, — binary,  ternary,  and  multiple, — 
exhibiting  the  general  phenomena  of  annual 
and  diurnal  rotation,  and  rendering  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  law  of  gravitation  extended  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  space.  His  inven¬ 
tion  of  instruments,  and  of  new  methods  of 
observation,  was  no  less  surprising  than  the 
wonders  which  they  disclosed.  Obstacles 
that  other  men  had  found  insuperable  he 
speedily  surmounted.  The  telescope  which 
Galileo  held  in  his  hand  as  a  toy,  became 
under  Sir  William  Herschel’s  direction  a  stu¬ 
pendous  machine,  which  supported  the  astro¬ 
nomer  himself,  and  even  his  friends,  and 
which  mechanical  power  was  requisite  even 
to  move.  There  was  in  short  no  continuity 
between  his  inventions  and  discoveries,  and 
those  of  preceding  astronomers.  He  ad¬ 
ventured  upon  a  flight  which  left  them  at 
an  immeasurable  distance,  and  he  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  regions  where  the  ablest  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  had  some  difficulty  in  following 
him. 

As  the  telescopic  survey  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sidereal  heavens,”  contained 
in  the  great  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  a  continuation 
and  completion  of  the  labors  of  his  father, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  a 
brief  and  general  account  of  the  disco¬ 
veries  of  Sir  William,  interspersed  with 
a  few  notices  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life. 

*  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  by  M,  Arago, 
was  published  in  the  Annuaire  for  1842.  It  contains 
a  full  and  critical  analysis  of  his  discoveries,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  and  learning 
which  characterize  the  writings  of  that  illustrious 
philosopher. 

Voi..  XIII.  No.  IV. 


Sir  William  Herschei  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Hanover  on  the  15tl.  November  1738. 
His  father,  who  was  a  professor  of  music, 
educated  his  five  sons  in  the  same  art ;  but 
William,  who  was  the  second,  after  exercis¬ 
ing  his  profession  for  about  five  years  in 
Hanover,  resolved  to  push  his  fortune  in 
England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1759.  Although  he  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  pur¬ 
sued  it  with  such  success,  as  to  draw  from  it 
an  income  considerably  above  his  wants,  his 
ardent  mind  was  occasionally  devoted  to 
still  higher  objects.  When  he  was  resident 
at  Halifax  he  acquired,  by  his  own  applica¬ 
tion,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  having  studied  astronomy  and 
optics,  in  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson, 
he  was  anxious  to  witness  with  his  own 
eyes  the  wonders  of  the  planetary  system. 
Having  received  from  a  friend  the  loan  of  a 
telescope,  two  feet  in  focal  length,  he  direct¬ 
ed  it  to  the  heavens,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  actual  sight  of  phenomena,  which 
!  he  had  previously  known  only  from  books, 
that  he  commissioned  a  friend  to  purchase 
for  him  in  London  a  telescope  with  a  high 
magnifying  pow’er.  Fortunately  for  science, 
the  price  of  such  an  instrument  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  means,  and  he  immediately  re¬ 
solved  to  construct  a  telescope  with  his  own 
i  hands.  After  encountering  the  difficulties 
!  which  every  amateur  at  first  experiences  in 
1  the  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  of  metallic 
specula  for  reflecting  telescopes,  he  complet¬ 
ed  in  1776  a  reflecting  instrument  five  feet 
jin  focal  length,  with  which  he  was  able  to 
j  observe  the  ring  of  Saturn  and  the  satellites 
'and  belts  of  Jupiter.  This  telescope  was 
completed  when  he  resided  at  Bath,  where  he 
acquired  by  degrees,  and  at  his  leisure  hours, 
that  practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  mecha¬ 
nics  w'hich  was  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
His  experience  in  this  scientific  art  was  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind.  He  had  constructed 
for  himself  several  two-feet,  five  feet, seven- 
feet,  ten-feet,  and  twenty-feet  Newtonian 
telescopes,  besides  others  of  the  Gregorian 
form  of  eight-inches,  twelve-inches,  two-feet, 
three-feet,  five-feet,  and  ten-feet  focal  length. 
His  way  of  executing  these  instruments,  at 
this  time,  when  the  direct  method,  of  giving 
the  figure  of  any  one  of  the  conic  sections 
to  specula,  was  yet  unknown  to  him,  was  to 
cast  many  mirrors  of  each  sort,  to  grind  and 
polish  them  as  accurately  as  he  could,  and 
then,  after  selecting  and  preserving  the  best 
of  them  for  use,  he  put  the  rest  aside  to  be 
ire-polished.  In  this  way  he  executed  no 
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fewer  than  two  hundred  specula  seven  feet 
in  focal  length,  jone  hundred  and  fifty  ten 
feet  in  focal  length,  and  about  eighty  twenty 
feet  in  focal  length,  besides  a  great  number 
of  specula  of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  of  the 
construction  of  Dr.  Smith’s  reflecting  micro¬ 
scope.  His  mechanical  labors  were  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  his  optical  ones.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  great  number  of  stands  for  these 
telescopes,  contriving  and  delineating  them 
of  different  forms,  and  executing  the  most 
promising  of  the  designs.  “  To  these 
labors,”  he  himself  informs  us,  we  “owe 
my  seven-feet  IS'ewtonian  telescope  stand, 
which  was  brought  to  its  present  convenient 
construction  about  seventeen  years  ago  (in 
1778),  a  description  and  engraving  of  which 
I  intend  to  take  some  future  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  Royal  Society.  In  the 
year  1781, 1  began  also  to  construct  a  thirty- 
feet  aerial  reflector ;  and  after  having  invented 
and  executed  a  stand  for  it.  I  cast  the  mirror 
which  was  moulded  up  so  as  to  come  out 
thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  my  metal  being  a  little  too  brittle, 
it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  1  cast  it  a  second 
time,  but  here  the  furnace  which  I  had  built 
in  my  house  for  the  purpose  gave  way,  and 
the  metal  ran  into  the  fire.”* 

Furnished  with  instruments  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  Mr.  Herschel  had  now  the 
means  of  surveying  the  heavens,  which 
were  possessed  by  no  other  astronomer  in 
any  of  the  fixed  observatories  of  Europe. 
With  the  earnings  of  a  profession  not  the 
most  lucrative,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  labor  of  his  ow  n  hands,  had 
this  private  individual  done  more  for  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  discovery  than  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  combined  ;  and 
many  years  had  not  elapsed  before  he  had 
outstripped  in  discovery  men  educated  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  science,  and  supported  by 
all  the  munificence  of  princes.  The  earliest 
of  his  observations  which  he  deemed  w  orthy 
of  being  published,  w'ere  made  between 
1776  and  1780,  and  related  to  the  Periodv  al 
star  oy  in  Collo  Geti.  They  w'ere  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Watson, 
junior,  of  Bath,  and  read  on  the  lllh  May 
1783.  This  star  w’as  discovered  in  1596  by 
Fabricius,  and  was  described  as  appearing 
and  disappearing  periodically  seven  times  in 
six  years  (its  period  being  three  hundred 
and  thirty -four  days),  continuing  in  the 
greatest  lustre  for  fifteen  days. 

*  No  account  of  the  aerial  stand  here  mentioned, 
or  of  the  stand  of  the  seven-feet  reflector,  was  ever 
published  by  their  inventor. 


In  these  observations,  which  are  not  of 
very  great  importance,  Mr.  Herschel  mea¬ 
sured  with  a  micrometer,  the  distance  of  the 
periodical  star  from  a  very  obscure  telescopic 
star  which  preceded  it,  and  he  used  a  power 
of  449,  his  usual  power  being  only  222.* 
This  paper  was  accompanied  by  another, 
read  at  the  same  meeting,  “  On  the  Moun~ 
tains  of  the  Moony"*  in  which  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  the  height  of  the  Lunar 
Mountains  has,  in  general,  been  greatly 
overrated,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  (IJ  to  If  miles  high),  “the  generality 
do  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  their  perpendicu¬ 
lar  elevation.”! 

The  next  communication  of  our  author 
to  the  Royal  Society,  w’as  a  letter  to  Dr. 
William  Watson,  entitled,  “  Observations 
on  the  Rotation  of  the  Planets  round  their 
axes,  made  w'ilh  a  view  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  E.irth’s  diurnal  motion  is  perfectly 
equable.”  In  these  observations,  by  which 
Jupiter’s  diurnal  rotation  was  found  to  be 
9^  51 ' 19'’,  and  that  of  Mars,  24^  39'  23'', 
Mr. Herschel  employed  a  twenty-feet,  a  ten- 
feet,  and  a  seven-feet  Newtonian  reflector  ; 
and  he  obtained  his  time  with  a  brass 
quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  carrying  a  tele¬ 
scope  magnifying  forty  times,  and  by  two 
very  good  time-pieces,  one  having  a  steel 
pendulum  rod,  and  the  other  a  compound 
pendulum  of  brass  and  iron. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel  W’as 
engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  “  On  the 
Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,”  in  w'hich  he 
used  magnifying  powders  of  227,  460,  932, 
1536,  ahd  2010,  and  on  the  13th  March, 
w  hen  he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in 
the  neighborhood  of  II  Geminorumy  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  he  thought  to  be  a  comet,  and 
after  observing  it  till  the  19th  of  April,  he 
communicated  “  An  account  of  a  Comet”  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  26th  of  the  same 

*  This  very  extraordinary  star,  known  by  the 
name  of  Mcra  has  a  reddish  yellow  color,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  vary  with  its  magnitude ;  but 
Captain  Smith  always  found  it  to  be  reddish  when 
viewed  through  his  telescope.  It  has  a  companion, 
distant  116  seconds,  of  a  pale  lilac  color,  whose 
angle  of  position  is  88®.  9' ;  its  variations  being 
from  the  second  magnitude  to  invisibility,  and  its 
place  ir  16"  R.  ascension,  and  3®  42'  39"  S.  de¬ 
clination.  Count  De  Hahn  thought  he  saw  another 
companion.  Sir  W.  Herschel  conjectured  that  a 
rapid  change  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
stars ;  but  Captain  Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  movement  beyond  what 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  proper  motions  of  o  Ceti  in 
space. — See  Smith’s  Celestial  Cycle^  Vol.  IL,  pp.  59, 
60. 

t  It  has  been  since  proved  that  there  are  several 
mountains  nearly  twice  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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month.  In  this  paper,  he  gives  its  distance  planet  or  comet  upon,  or  near,  lucid  discs 
from  certain  telescopic  stars  in  its  vicinity,  seen  by  the  other  eye,  he  found  the  dia- 
and  by  means  of  a  inicromc/cr  for  taking  the  meter  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  to  be  four 
angle  of  position,  described  at  the  end  of  seconds  ;  and  from  the  distance  of  the  planet 
the  paper,  he  obtained  measures  of  its  angle  from  the  Sun,  as  calculated  and  sent  to  him 
of  position  with  the  same  fixed  star.  Al-  by  La  Lande  (18‘913 — that  of  the  Earth 
though  M.  Messier,  to  whom  Mr.  Herschel  being  1),  he  found  its  diameter  to  be  4*454 
communicated  his  observations,  and  who  times  that  of  the  earth, 
had  with  some  difficulty  observed  it,  speaks  The  researches  of  Mr.  Herschel  on  the 
of  it  in  his  reply  as  a  star  or  a  comet,  yet  Parallax  of  the  F'ixed  Stars,  which  we  have 
neither  of  them  suspected  it  to  be  a  planet,  already  mentioned,  were  chiefly  of  a  specu- 
Mr.  Herschel,  indeed,  himself  speaks  of  it  lative  nature,  and  the  result  of  them  was 
as  “  a  moving  star,  which  he  was  happy  to  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
surrender  to  the  care  of  the  Astronomer  tions  for  1782.  The  method  first  pointed 
Royal  and  others.”  out  by  Galileo,  and  followed  by  Flamstead 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  Mr.  and  Bradley,  of  measuring  the  zenith  dis- 
Herschel,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  tances  of  two  stars,  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
announced  to  the  Royal  Society,  that,  “  by  Herschel  as  liable  to  various  sources  of 
the  observations  of  the  most  eminent  astro-  error  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  though 
nomers  in  Europe,  the  new  star  which  he  Bradley  regarded  the  maximum  parallax  as 
had  the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  them  in  not  exceeding  yet  “  the  stars  of  the  first 
March  1781,  is  a  primary  planet  of  our  magnitude  might  still  have  a  parallax  of 
Solar  System and  in  gratitude  to  his  several  seconds.”  The  method  which  he 
Majesty  George  HI.,  “  to  whose  unlimited  substituted,  and  which  had  been  originally 
bounty  he  owed  everything,”  he  gave  it  suggested  by  Galileo,  in  his  Systema  Cos- 
the  name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  a  compli-  micum^  consisted  in  employing  two  stars  as 
ment  which  astronomers  in  every  part  of  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  diflfering 
the  w'orld  have  refused  to  pay.  La  Lande,  as  much  in  magnitude  as  could  be  found, 
and  others,  gave  it  the  more  appropriate  and  determining  their  exact  place  at  the  two 
name  of  Herschel ;  but  the  uniformity  of  opposite  points  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit, 
astronomical  nomenclature  demanded  an-  The  parallax  of  the  stars  was  then  to  be 
other  name,  and  the  appellation  of  Uranus^  computed  by  a  theory  founded  on  proba- 
sanctioned  by  more  recent  discussions,  was  bilities,  and  involving  the  two  postulates  : 
given  to  the  new  planet.  1.  That  the  stars  are,  “one  with  another. 

This  important  discovery,  by  which  the  about  the  size  of  the  sun  ;  and,  2.  That 

limits  of  the  Solar  System  were  extended  to  the  ditference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes 
nearly  double  their  former  amount,  was!  is  ow'ing  to  their  different  distances;”  so 
hailed  by  the  astronomers  of  every  country,!  that  a  star  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
and  the  highest  expectations  w'ere  formed  magnitude  is  tw’o,  three,  or  four  times  as 
of  the  future  labors  of  Mr.  Herschel.  The  far  off  as  one  of  the  first.  This  method. 
Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  not  led  to  any  results 
Fellow  of  their  body .  His  Majesty  George  on  which  confidence  can  be  placed.  The 
III.  did  himself  the  honor  of  granting  him  a  postulates  which  it  involves  were  contrary 
.salary  of  i2300  a  year,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  all  analogy,  and  have  been  completely 
to  devote  his  time  to  astronomical  research  ;  disproved  by  the  only  measures  of  parallax 
and  all  the  scientific  bodies  in  Europe  sue-  which  have  been  recently  obtained.  But 
cessively  admitted  him  into  the  list  of  their  like  many  other  speculations,  the  attempt 
members.  to  prove  or  to  apply  them  led  to  results 

With  the  fine  telescopes  in  his  possession,  more  important  than  those  which  they 

Mr.  Herschel  began  in  October  1781,  to  directly  contemplated.  In  searching  for 
make  a  series  of  observations  on  the  light,  double  stars  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
diameter,  and  magnitude  of  the  new  planet ;  Herschel  was  led  to  the  formation  of  those 
and  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  read  at  the  magnificent  catalogues  of  double  stars  by 
Royal  Society  on  the  7th  December  1782,  which  he  enriched  astronomy,  and  those 
he  described  the  dark  and  lucid  disc  and  interesting  results  respecting  the  movements 
periphery  micrometers  by  which  these  obser-  and  periods  of  binary  .systems,  which  now 
vatiuns  w'ere  made.  VVith  this  apparatus,  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of  sidereal 
by  means  of  which  one  eye,  looking  into  the  astronomy. 

telescope,  throws  the  magnified  image  of  a  To  us  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
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researches  on  double  stars,  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Herschel  and  his  son,  to  Sir  James 
h^’oQth,  and  M.  Struve,  it  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  first  steps  in  this  great  inquiry. 

“I  took  pains,”  says  Mr.  Herschel,  “  to  find 
out  what  double  stars  have  been  recorded  by  astro¬ 
nomers  ;  but  my  situation  permitted  me  not  to 
consult  extensive  libraries,  nor  indeed  was  it  very 
material.  For  as  I  intended  to  view  the  heavens 
myself.  Nature — that  great  volume — appeared  to 
me  to  contain  the  best  catalogue  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion.  However,  I  remembered  that  the  star  in  the 
bead  of  Castor,  that  in  the  breast  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  first  star  in  Aries,  had  been  mentioned  by 
Cassini  as'  double  stars.  1  also  found  that  the 
nebula  in  Orion  was  marked  in  Huygens*  Systema 
Saturnium  as  containing  seven  stars,  three  of 
which  (now  known  to  be  four)  are  very  near 
together.  With  this  small  stock  I  began,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years’  observations,  have  col¬ 
lected  the  stars  contained  in  my  catalogue.  1  find, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  a  very  excellent  observer 
(Mr.  Pigott'),  has  also,  though  unknown  to  me, 
met  with  three  of  those  stars  that  will  be  found  in 
my  catalogue;  and  upon  this  occasion,  I  also  heg 
leave  to  observe,  that  the  Astronomer-Royal 
showed  me,  among  other  objects,  a  Hercules  as  a 
double-star,  which  he  had  discovered  some  years 
ago.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hornsby  also,  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  subject  of  the  stars  that  have  a 
proper  motion,  mentioned  n  Bootis  as  a  double 
star.  It  is  a  little  hard  upon  young  astronomers 
to  be  obliged  to  discover  over  again  what  has 
already  been  discovered.  However,  the  pleasure 
that  attended  the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars, 
has  made  some  amends  for  not  knowing  they  had 
been  seen  before  me.”* 

Mr.  Herschel’s  first  Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
10th  January  1787.  It  contains  269  double 
stars,  227  of  which  had  not  been  noticed  by 
any  other  person.  It  gives  the  comparative 
size  of  the  stars,  their  color,  their  distances 
(as  measured  by  a  Lamp  Micrometer y'\  ex¬ 
hibiting  two  movable  lights,  with  whose 
distance  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  stars  seen  in  the  telescope  was 
compared),  their  angle  of  position,  and  the 
dates  of  the  observation.  The  catalogue, 
which  is  divided  into  six  classes,  contains 
not  only  double  stars,  but  also  those  that 
are  triple,  double-double,  quadruple, double- 
triple,  and  multiple. 

Mr.  Herschel  had  now  removed  to  Dat. 

*  After  his  catalogue  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Herschel  received  the  fourth 
volume  of  ‘he  Acta  Academia  Theodora  -  Palatina, 
containing  a  paper  by  Tobias*  Mayer,  giving  “  a 
pretty  large  list  of  double  stars,”  some  of  which 
were  the  same  with  those  in  his  catalogue,  while 
31  were  not  contained  in  it. 

t  Described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1782,  p.  163. 


chet,  near  Windsor,  where  he  carried  on  his 
observations  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  King,  with  new  zeal  and  correspond¬ 
ing  succes.M.  Towards  the  end  of  1782,  he 
completed  his  interesting  paper — “  On  the 
proper  motion  of  the  Sun  and  the  Solar 
System,  with  an  account  of  several  changes 
that  have  happened  among  the  fixed  stars 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Flamstead^  In  this 
paper,  he  notices,  1.  The  stars  that  have 
been  lost,  or  undergone  some  capital  change 
since  Flamstead’s  time  ;  2.  Those  that 
have  changed  their  magnitude ;  3.  Those 
that  have  newly  become  visible  ;  and  the 
results  which  he  obtained  were  drawn  from 
a  review  of  all  the  stars  in  Flamstead’s  cata¬ 
logue,  as  far  as  the  12th  magnitude,  “  to 
the  amount  of  a  great  many  thousands  of 
stars.”  Those  changes  which  arise  from  a 
proper  motion  of  the  star,  and  a  variation 
of  magnitude,  he  suspects  may  be  owing 
to  every  star  in  the  heavens  being  more 
or  less  in  motion  ;  some,  especially  in  slow 
motions,  arising  from  their  revolving  around 
a  large  opaque  body, — the  stars  undergoing 
occasional  occultation,  or  presenting  to  us 
large  spots  in  their  rotatory  movements. 
Hence  he  is  led  to  believe,  what  Tobias 
Mayer  had  previously  maintained,  that  the 
Sun  and  Solar  System  have  analogous 
motions,  and  are  advancing  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  he  found  that  this  part 
was  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  near  the 
star  1,  or  a  point  somewhat  farther  to  the 
north. 

Having  finishfed  in  the  year  1783,  a  very 
good  twenty-feet  reflector,  with  a  large 
aperture,  he  emplpyed  it  in  studying  the 
remarkable  luminous  spots  at  the  pole  of 
the  planet  Mars ;  and  he  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions  of  1784.  By  means  of 
these  spots,  he  found  that  the  axis  of  Mars 
was  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  59®  42',  and 
that  its  node  was  in  17®  47’  of  Pisces,  and 
he  determined  the  ratio  of  its  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  to  be  as  15  to  16. 

Tow'ards  the  end  of  1784,  Mr.  Herschel 
completed  a  second  catalogue,  containing 
434  double  stars  ;  and  in  June  1784,  and 
P'ebruary  1785,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  two  papers  “  On  the  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  Heavens.”  By  means  of 
his  twenty  feet  telescope,  with  an  aperture 
of  18  7-10  inches,  and  placed  meridionally, 
he  resolved  into  stars  the  nebulae  discovered 
by  Messier  and  Mechain,  and  also  part  of 
the  Milky  Way;  and  he  discovered  no 
tewer  than  466  new  nebulae  and  clusters  of 
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rejects  this  explanation,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  most  condensed  stratum  of  the  stars 
does  not  form  a  perfect  plane,  but  rather  a 
broken  plane  (plan  brise),  or  perhaps  this 
stratum  occurs  in  two  planes  inclined  10^ 
to  each  other,  and  whose  intersection  is 
placed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
equator,  the  sun  being  at  a  small  distance 
from  this  line  of  intersection  towards  the 
point  13  h.  of  the  equator.* 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who  had  been 
honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society  catalogue  of 
1000  new  nebula  and  clusters  of  stars^ 
which  he  had  observed  since  1783,  w’ith 
his  twenty  feet  reflector  ;  and  this  was  for- 
lowed,  in  1789,  with  another  Catalogue  of  a 
second  thousand  nebula.  In  these  remarka¬ 
ble  memoirs  he  regards  the  round  clusters 
and  nebulse,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent 
condensation  towards  a  centre,  as  clusters  or 
nebuliE  in  the  act  of  formation,  lie  supposes 
that  a  central  pow'er  resides  in  the  brightest 
portion  ;  that  the  clusters  which  have  the 
not  allow  ourselves  to  adopt  this  noble  and  |  most  perfect  spherical  forms  have  been  long- 
ingenious  speculation  ;*  and  there  is  sufl5-  est  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  forces  ;  and 
cient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe,  as  that  we  may  judge  of  the  relative  age  and 
the  celebrated  Russian  astronomer,  M.  F.  maturity  of  a  sidereal  system  from  the  dispo- 
G.  VV.  Struve,  has  stated,  that  Mr.  Her¬ 
schel  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

He  found,  even  with  his  largest  telescope, 
that  the  Milky  Way  could  not  be  sounded  ; 
and  as  the  same  uncertainty  prevails  re¬ 
specting  the  limits  of  the  visible  stars  in  all 
other  directions  of  the  celestial  vault,  M. 

Struve  draws  the  conclusion,  that  ‘‘  if  we 
regard  all  the  fixed  stars  that  surround  the 
sun  as  forming  a  great  system — that  of  the 
Milky  Way — we  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  j  day,  has  been  refuted  by  the  discoveries  of 
its  extent^  and  cannot  form  the  least  idea  of  j  the  Earl  of  Rosse  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
this  in.mense  sys/cm,”t  Having,  therefore, 
no  visible  limits,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
nebula,J  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 

Herschel  But  though  the  Milky  Way  is  a 
system  whose  form  and  extent  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  determined,  yet  as  Struve 
observes,  there  is  evidently  a  certain  law  of 
condensation  towards  a  principal  plane, 
which  law  he  has  endeavored  to  determine. 

Lambert  had  imagined  that  the  deviation 
of  the  Milky  Way  from  the  form  of  a  great 
circle,  was  owing  to  the  lateral  position  of 
the  sun  within  it.  M.  Struve,  however, 

•  See  our  Review  of  Kosmos,  No.  VII.,  pp.  228-30. 
t  In  his  Memoirs  of  1811  and  1817,  Mr.  Herschel 
abandons  altogether  his  postulate  of  the  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  stars  in  space. 

t  Etudes  d’Astronomie  Stellaire,  par  F.  G.  W. 

Struve.  St.  Petersbourg,  1847,  P.  63. 


believe  that  it  has  been  denounced  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  himself. I 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Heavens  was  pursued  by  Dr. 
Herschel  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his 
observations  are  recorded  in  ten  Memoirs 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1791, 1794,  1796,  1799,  1S02,  1806, 
1811,  1814,  1817,  and  1818. 

Having  already,  in  other  Articles,  given 
an  account  of  the  great  40  feet  telescope 
constructed  by  Dr.  Herschel,  and  of  the  va¬ 
rious  discoveries  which  he  made  respecting 
the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  own  sys- 

*  Etudes  d’Astronomie  Stellaire,  par  F.  G.  W* 
Struve.  St.  Petersbourg,  1847,  P.  82. 

t  See  this  Journal,  No.  VI.,  p.  477,  and  No.  VIII., 
p.  4‘JO. 


sition  of  its  component  parts  ;  while  what  he 
calls  planetary  nebu'ae,  where  the  compres¬ 
sion  is  more  equal,  may  be  regarded  as  very 
aged,  and  approaching  to  a  period  of  change 
or  dissolution. 

These  views,  ingenious  though  they  be, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  ob¬ 
servers.  The  nebular  hypothesis  to  which 
they  led,  and  which  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  unwarrantable  extent  in  our  own 


stars,  which  were  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  best  common  telescopes  then  in  use. 
In  pursuing  these  observations,  he  was  led 
to  the  remarkable  speculation,  founded 
wholly  on  optical  considerations,  that  as 
the  Milky  Way  “  seemed  to  encompass  the 
whole  heavens,”  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
immense  cluster  of  stars  ;  and  that  our  sun, 
with  his  system  of  planets,  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  placed  within  it,  but  perhaps  not  in 
the  very  centre  of  its  thickness.’’  In  order 
to  determine  the  sun’s  place  in  this  sidereal 
stratum,  he  gauged  the  heavens^  or  ascer¬ 
tained  the  quantity  of  stars,  or  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stratum,  in  various  directions. 
In  his  paper  of  1785,  he  gives  a  long  table 
of  star-gauges  ;  and  supposing  the  stars  to 
be  nearly  equally  scattered,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  in  a  field  of  view  of  a  known  angular 
diameter  to  be  given,  he  determines  the 
length  of  the  visual  ray,  and  gives  a  section 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  nebula  (resembling  a 
fish  with  a  long  open  mouth),  to  which  our 
system  belongs,  and  near  the  centre  of 
which  it  is  placed.  W^e  regret  that  we  can- 
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tern,*  we  must  bring  to  a  close  this  brief 
notice  of  his  sidereal  labors.  In  the  year 
1816,  when  in  the  7‘Jth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Prince  Regent  presented  him  with  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood. 
In  1820,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  in  their  Trans¬ 
actions,  in  1821,  he  published  an  interesting 
memoir  On  the  places  of  145  doubli  stars. 
This  paper  was  the  last  which  he  lived  to 
publish.  His  health  had  begun  to  decline, 
and  on  the  24th  August  1822,  he  sank  un¬ 
der  the  inhrmities  of  age,  having  completed 
his  84th  year.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow  Lady  Herschel,  by  his  sister  Miss 
Caroline  Herschel,|  and  by  an  only  son,  the 
present  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose  labors 
and  discoveries  in  sidereal  astronomy  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

After  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  directed  his  attention  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  science  of  Optics,  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  double  refraction  and  polarization  of 
light.  In  this  research,  he  obtained  many 
new  and  highly  important  results,  which 
are  recorded  in  his  Treatise  on  Light.,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana^ 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  on  that  subject  which  has  ever  been 
written.  Astronomy,  however,  had  a  higher 
claim  upon  his  genius ;  and  having  in¬ 
herited  telescopes  of  great  magnitude  and 
power,  and  been  initiated  into  the  difficult 
art  of  constructing  them,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  quit  the  field  of  optical  science,  and 
to  cultivate  the  loftier  domain  of  sidereal 
astronomy.  He  had  proposed  to  himself 
the  arduous  task  of  re-examining  the  nebulae 
and  clusters  of  stars  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  father  in  his  “  sweeps  of  the 
heavens,”  and  recorded  in  the  three  cata¬ 
logues  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  years 
1786,  1787,  and  1802,  and  he  began  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  in  the  year  1825.  In  this  re-exami¬ 
nation  he  spent  eight  years.,  and  he  has 
given  the  results  of  it  in  a  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1832.  This  catalogue  contains  2306 
nebulie  and  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  I'^'Sl 
are  identical  with  those  described  by  his 
father,  and  with  those  published  by  Messier 
and  Struve.  The  number  of  new  nebulae 
and  clusters  discovered  by  himself  was  525. 

*No.  III.,  pp.  183-189;  No.  VII.,  Art.  VIII., 
patxim,  and  No.  XI.,  Art.  VIII.  passim. 

Miss  Caroline  Herschel  died  at  Hanover  on  the 
9th  of  January,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  age. 


[April, 

During  this  re-examination,  be  observed  a 
great  number  of  double  stars,  and  took 
their  places  to  the  amount  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand.,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
ninth  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  of  London. 

These  observations  were  made  with  a 
Newtonian  telescope  of  20  feet  focus,  and 
18  1-2  inches  aperture,  and  having  acquired 
by  practice  a  “  sufficient  mastery  of  the  in¬ 
strument,”  and  “  of  the  delicate  process  of 
polishing  the  specula,”  he  conceived  the 
noble  idea  of  attempting  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  of  “  transporting  into 
the  other  hemisphere  the  same  instrument- 
which  had  been  employed  in  this,  so  as  to 
give  a  unity  to  the  results  of  both  portions 
of  the  survey,  and  to  render  them  compara¬ 
ble  with  each  other.” 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  selected  as 
the  most  favorable  locality  for  carrying  on 
this  survey  ;  and  having  fitted  up  the  instru¬ 
ments,  and  packed  them  carefully  for  the 
voyage,  he  left  England  with  his  family,  on 
the  13th  November  1833,  and  landed  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  16th  January  1834,  hav¬ 
ing  providentially  escaped  from  an  awful 
hurricane  to  which  he  would  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  had  his  voyage  been  delayed.  The 
spot  which  Sir  John  selected  was  the 
grounds  and  mansion  of  a  Dutch  proprietor, 
the  name  of  which  was  Feldhausen,  “  a  spot 
charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  last  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the 
Table  Mountain.”  During  the  erection  of 
the  instruments.  Sir  John  resided  at  Welter- 
frieden,  and  so  quickly  were  his  plans  com¬ 
pleted,  that  on  the  22d  February  1834,  he 
was  enabled  to  gratify  bis  curiosity  by 
viewing,  with  his  20  feet  reflector,  «  Crwcis, 
the  interesting  nebula  about  g  Argus,  and 
other  remarkable  objects  ;  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  5th  of  March,  to  begin  a  regular 
series  of  observations.  The  Observatory 
thus  completed  was  situated  in  south  lat. 
33^58'  55"  56,  and  long.  22o  46'  9"  11 
east  from  Greenwich,  and  its  altitude  was 
142  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Table 
Bay. 

After  erecting  his  observatory,  and  de¬ 
termining  its  geographical  position,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  directed 
to  the  preparation  of  the  telescopes  with 
which  his  observations  were  to  be  made. 
He  carried  out  with  him  three  specula,  one 
,  of  which  W'as  made  by  his  father,  and  used 
1  by  him  in  his  20  feet  sweeps  and  other 
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observations  ;  another  was  made  by  Sir 
John,  under  his  father’s  inspection  and  in¬ 
structions  ;  and  the  other,  of  the  very  same 
metal  as  the  last,  was  ground  and  figured 
by  himself.  They  had  all  a  clear  diameter 
of  18  1-4  inches  of  polished  surface,  and 
were  all  equally  reflective  when  freshly 
polished,  and  perfectly  similar  in  their  per¬ 
formance.  The  operation  of  repolishing, 
whicb  was  much  more  frequently  required 
than  in  England,  was  performed  by  himself 
with  the  requisite  apparatus,  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  the  use  of  reflecting  specula  of  con¬ 
siderable  weight,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  the  metal  should  be  supported  in 
its  case  so  as  not  to  suffer  any  change  of 
figure  from  its  owm  M^eight.  Sir  John 
found  that  a  speculum  was  totally  spoiled 
by  allowing  it  to  rest  horizontally  on  three 
metallic  points  at  its  circumference.  The 
image  of  every  considerable  star  became 
triangnlnry  throwing  out  long  flaming  caus¬ 
tics  at  the  angles.  Having  on  one  occasion 
supported  the  speculum  simply  against  a 
flat-board,  at  an  elevation  of  about  45®,  he 
found  that  its  performance  was  tolerably 
good  ;  but  on  stretching  a  thin  pack-thread 
vertically  down  the  middle  of  the  board,  so  as 
to  bring  the  weight  of  the  metal  to  rest  upon 
this  thread,  the  images  of  stars  were  length¬ 
ened  horizontally  “  to  a  preposterous  ex¬ 
tent,  and  all  distinct  vision  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes, 
each  retaining  something  of  its  parabolic 
figure,  separated  by  a  vertical  hand  in  a 
state  of  distortion,  and  of  no  figure  at  all !” 
The  method  which  Sir  John  found  the  best 
was  the  following  : — Between  the  mirror 
and  the  back  of  the  case  he  interpo.sed 
6  or  8  folds  of  thick  woolen  baize,  or  blan¬ 
keting,  of  uniform  thickness  and  texture, 
stitched  together  at  their  edges.  The  metal, 
when  laid  flat  on  this  bed,  was  shaken  so  as 
to  be  concentric  with  the  rim  of  the  case,  and 
two  supports,  composed  of  several  strips  of 
similar  baize,  were  introduced  so  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  about  30®  each,  and  to  leave  an  arc  of 
about  40®  unoccupied  opposite  the  point 
which  w’as  to  be  the  low'ermost  in  the  tube. 
When  the  case  is  raised  into  an'inclined  po¬ 
sition,  and  slightly  shaken,  the  mirror  takes 
its  own  free  bearing  on  these  supports,  and 
preserves  its  figure  It  is  essential  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  successful  application  of  this 
method  that  many  thicknesses  of  the  baize 
or  blanket  should  be  employed,  by  which 
only  the  effect  of  flexure  in  the  wooden 


back  itself  of  the  case  can  be  eliminated.” 
As  the  w'oolen  fibres,  however,  lose  their 
elasticity,  the  baize  should  be  occasionally 
taken  out,  and  beaten  or  shaken  up.* 

In  conducting  his  observations  with  these 
fine  instruments.  Sir  John  Herschel  observ¬ 
ed  several  curious  optical  effects,  arising 
from  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Cape.  In  the 
hot  season,  from  October  to  March,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  latter  months  of  that 
season,  “  the  nights  are  for  the  most  part 
superb  ”  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the 
mountains  ;  but  occasionally  during  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sandy  plains, 
the  “  optical  tranquillity  of  the  air”  is  greatly 
disturbed.  In  some  cases  the  images  of  the 
stars  are  violently  dilated  into  nebular  balls 
or  puffs  of  upwards  of  15'  in  diameter.  At 
the  end  of  March  1834,  for  example,  when 
Saturn  and  y  Virginis  were  both  in  the  field 
of  the  20  feet  reflector,  “  it  could  not  have 
been  told  which  w  as  the  planet  and  which 
the  star.”  On  other  occasions,  the  stars 
form  “soft,  quiet,  round  pellets  of  3'  or  4' 
diameter,  resembling  planetary  nebulie,  and 
quite  unlike  the  spurious  discs  which  they 
present  when  not  defined.  In  other  cases, 
these  pellets  are  seen  to  arise  “  from  an 
infinitely  rapid  vibratory  movement  of  the 
central  point  in  all  possible  directions,” 
the  luminous  discs  presenting  singular  phe¬ 
nomena  when  thrown  out  of  focus,  by  push¬ 
ing  the  eye-piece  farther  in  or  pulling  it 
farther  out  than  its  principal  focus. t 

In  the  cooler  months,  from  May  to 
October,  and  especially  in  June  and  July, 
the  state  of  the  air  is  habitually  good, 
and  after  heavy  rains  have  ceased  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  tranquillity  of  the  image 
and  the  sharpness  of  vision,  is  such,  that 
hardly  any  limit  is  set  to  magnifying 
power,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  specula.  On  occasions  like 
these,  optical  phenomena  of  extraordinary 
splendor  are  produced  by  viewing  a  bright 
star  through  di.'phragms  of  card-board  or 
zinc,  pierced  in  regular  patterns  of  circular 
holes  by  machinery.  These  phenomena, 
arising  from  the  interferences  of  the  intro¬ 
mitted  rays,  and  produced  less  perfectly  in 
a  moderate  state  of  the  air,  surprise  and  de- 

*  When  Sir  John  adopted  this  very  simple  plan, 
he  W’as  ignorant  of  the  very  ingenious  method  by 
which  Lord  Rosse  affords  an  equable  support  to  a 
large  speculum,  and  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  207. 

t  Sir  John  supposes  that  these  phenomena  may 
be  produced  by  ascending  and  descending  currents 
of  hot  and  cold  air  rotating  spirally. 
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light  every  person  that  sees  them.  A  re¬ 
sult  of  a  more  valuable  kind  is  obtained 
when  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  has  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  centre 
of  which  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
'speculum.  When  close  double  stars  are 
viewed  with  the  telescope,  having  a  dia¬ 
phragm  of  this  form,  the  discs  of  the  two 
stars  which  are  exact  circles,  are  reduced 
to  about  a  third  of  their  size,  and  have  a 
clearness  and  perfection  almost  incredible. 
These  discs,  however,  are  accompanied  with 
six  luminous  radiations  running  from  them 
at  angles  of  60^^,  forming  perfectly  straight, 
delicate,  brilliant  lines,  like  brightly  illumi¬ 
nated  threads,  running  far  out  beyond  the 
field  of  view,  and,  what  is  singular,  capable 
of  being  followed  like  real  appendages  to 
the  star  long  after  the  star  itself  has  left 
the  field. 

Another  optical  phenomenon,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as  a  “  nebu¬ 
lous  haze.”  The  effect  of  it  is  to  encircle 
every  star,  of  the  9th  magnitude  and  up¬ 
wards,  with  a  faint  sphere  of  light  of  an 
extent  proportioned  to  the  brightness  of  the 
star.  The  phenomenon  presents  itself  very 
suddenly  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  free  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  cloud,  and  disappears 
as  suddenly,  lasting  sometimes  only  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  Sir  John  Herschel  states  that 
similar  nebular  affections  occur  in  our 
English  climate,  but  with  much  less  fre¬ 
quency  and  suddenness  in  their  appearance 
and  disappearance.  He  at  first  suspected 
that  the  phenomena  arose  from  dew  upon 
the  eye-piece,  but  repeated  examination  sa¬ 
tisfied  him  that  its  origin  was  really  atmo¬ 
spheric.  In  studying  the  polarization  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  had 
occasion  frequently  to  observe  what  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause.  When 
the  sky  was  of  a  fine  blue  color,  and  free 
from  clouds,  and  the  degree  of  polarization,  as 
indicated  by  the  Polarimeter,*  very  great, 
a  sudden  change  frequently  took  place  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause ;  sometimes  near 
the  horizon  and  not  at  considerable  altitudes, 
and  sometimes  at  considerable  altitudes  and 
not  near  the  horizon.  On  some  occasions 
the  effect  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and  of  a 
temporary  kind.  When  it  w’as  not  tempo¬ 
rary,  it  shewed  itself  in  a  diminution  of  the 

*  For  an  account  of  the  polarisation  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnston  and 
Berghaus’s  Phytical  Atlm,  Part  VII.,  and  London 
find  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Migazine,  December, 
1847.  Vol.  XXXI ,  pp.  444^55. 
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blue  tint  of  the  sky,  which  is  invariably  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  diminished  polarisation, 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  sky  often  increased 
till  clouds  were  produced,  terminating  in 
rain.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  was 
doubtless  a  sudden  secretion  of  aqueous 
vapor,  sometimes  local  and  of  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  and  quickly  re-absorbed  ;  and  at  other 
times  general,  and  terminating  in  a  change 
of  weather.  When  a  cloud  passed  over  a 
track  of  perfectly  blue  sky,  without  occa¬ 
sioning  any  perceptible  diminution  of  tint, 
the  polarization  of  the  part  of  the  sky  over 
which  it  passed  was  always  diminished, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  having  left  in  its 
path  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor. 

The  description  of  phenomena,  and  the 
tabulated  observations  contained  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  volume  now  before  us,  occupy 
seven  chapters,  extending  over  450  closely 
printed  pages,  and  are  illustrated  with 
seventeen  beautifully  executed  plates,  some 
of  which  are  of  a  very  great  size.  The 
valuable  contents  of  these  different  chapters 
would  doubtless  have  appeared  in  a  series 
of  unconnected  memoirs  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  or  Astronomical  Societies,  and 
with  illustrations  very  inferior,  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  quality,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  destined  a  large  sum 
for  their  publication  as  a  single  and  separate 
work.  This  very  amiable  and  public-spirit¬ 
ed  nobleman,  to  whom  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge  owes  the  gift  of  the  splen¬ 
did  Northumberland  achromatic  telescope, 
through  which  the  new  planet  Neptune  was 
first  seen,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  final  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  noble  and  generous  design  ;  but 
the  present  Duke,  the  worthy  heir  of  the 
titles  and  the  fortune  of  that  distinguished 
nobleman,  carried  out,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  liberal  intentions  of  his  lamented  bro¬ 
ther,  and  thus  added  another  claim  to  those 
which,  as  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  had  already 
earned,  upon  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  world. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  are 
treated  in  the  volume  under  our  notice: — 

Chap.  I.  On  the  nebulie  and  clusters  of 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

H.  On  the  double  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

HI.  Of  astrometry,  or  the  numerical 
expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
stars. 

IV.  Of  the  distribution  of  stars,  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  galaxy,  or  Milky 
Way,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
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V.  Observations  on  Halley’s  Comet,  with 
remarks  on  its  physical  condition,  and  that 
of  comets  in  general. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of 
Saturn. 

VII.  Observations  on  the  Solar  spots. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  Nebulae  and  Clus¬ 
ters  of  Stars,  occupying  164  pages,  our 
author  proceeds,  after  some  introductory 
and  explanatory  remarks,  to  give  detailed 
descriptions  and  monographs  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  nebulae.  As  some  of 
these  nebulae  are  visible  in  Europe,  and  are 
all  objects  of  singular  interest,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  very  brief  notice  of  the 
most  important  of  them. 


Right 
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No.  1.  This  remarkable  nebula,  which 
is  a  nebular  line,  with  the  figure  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe  at  each  end  of  it,  has  been  observed 
and  drawn  by  Mr.  Mason,  an  American 
astronomer,  and  Mr.  Lamont,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  at  Munich.  Mr.  Mason,  whose  pre¬ 
mature  death  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  used 
a  reflecting  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture, 
and  14  feet  focal  length,  constructed  by 
himself.  The  fainter  horse-shoe  was  seen 
neither  by  Mr.  Mason  nor  Mr.  Lamont. 

No.  2.  This  nebula  has  also’been  figured 
by  Mr.  Mason,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in 
No.  1,  his  representation  differs  from  that 
of  Sir  John  Herschel. 

No.  4  is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  extraordinary  objects 
which  the  heavens  present.  It  is  situated 
in  the  greater  nubecula  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds. 

No.  6.  This  cluster  of  stars,  improperly 
set  down  as  nebular  by  Lacaille,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  “  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  beautiful  object,  when  viewed  through 
an  instrument  of  sufficient  aperture  to  show 
distinctly  the  very  different  colors  of  its 
constituent  stars,  w'hich  give  it  the  effect  of 
a  superb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry.”  Three  of 
the  stars  are  greenish  white^  two  green,  one 
blue  green,  one  red,  and  another  ruddy. 

No.  7,  (47  Toucani),  is  a  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  globular  cluster.  The  stars  are  im¬ 
mensely  numerous  and  compressed.  It  is 


compared  to  a  blaze  of  light  at  the  centre, 
the  stars  seeming  to  run  together.  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  observed  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  inner  or  compressed  part  of  the 
cluster  is  rose  colored  (at  another  time 
ruddy  or  orange  yelow),  forming  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  white  light  of  the  exterior 
portion.  There  is  a  beautiful  double  star 
on  the  south  preceding  edge  of  the  last  por¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  probably  unconnected  with 
the  cluster. 

Under  the  favorable  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  our  author  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  grand  nebula  in  the  sword-handle  of 
Orion,  which  passed  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  at  an  altitude  of  60®.  He  had  himself 
delineated  this  remarkable  nebula  in  1824: 
Four  representations  of  it,  differing  essen¬ 
tially  from  his,  had  been  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  it  therefore  became  an  object  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  discover  the  causes  of 
these  discrepancies,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  change  had  taken  place  either  in  the 
form  or  luminosity  of  the- whole  nebula,  or 
of  any  of  its  parts.  Dr.  Lamont  of  Munich 
had,  in  1837,  published  “  rather  a  coarsely 
executed  figure”  of  this  nebula,  but  Sir 
John  Herschel  acknowledges  that  it  “  con¬ 
tains  some  valuable  particulars  respecting 
the  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  nebula  into 
patches  and  knots,”  which  had  been  very 
unsatisfactorily  expressed  in  his  figure  of 
1824,  but  “in  which  his  observations  of 
18^4  and  1837  fully  confirm  Dr.  Lainont’s 
remark.”  The  other  drawings,  by  Sig. 
Devico,  and  Sig.  Rondoni,  published  in 
1839,  1840,  and  1841,  are  too  inaccurate 
to  furnish  any  materials  for  speculation. 

The  splendid  drawing  of  this  nebula, 
which  occupies  a  foot  square,  and  forms  the 
eighth  plate  of  the  present  work,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  astronomical  research 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
science.  We  view  it  at  first  with  mute  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
observer,  and  even  forget  for  a  while  the 
mysterious  assemblage  of  suns  and  of  sys¬ 
tems  which  it  sets  before  us.  No  fewer 
than  150  stars  are  accurately  laid  down  in 
this  remarkable  map,  and  our  failing  vision 
can  scarcely  descry  the  faint  luminosity  w'ith 
which  it  shades  away  into  the  dark  sky 
that  encloses  it.  Neither  in  its  general 
outline,  nor  in  that  of  its  individual  portions, 
has  it  the  least  resemblance  to  any  form  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial.  The  luminous  portions 
have  no  relation  either  in  shape  or  intensity 
to  the  stars  which  bespangle  it,  and  the  stars 
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themselves,  whether  we  consider  their  mag¬ 
nitude  or  their  distances,  seem  to  have  no 
bond  of  union,  and  no  symmetry  of  place. 
Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Lord  Rosse’s 
telescope  has  resolved  the  nebulous  portion 
into  stars,  we  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  speculation  that  the  nebula  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  minutely  subdivided  matter,  acci¬ 
dentally  irregular  in  its  outline  and  density, 
which  may  some  time  or  other  be  combin¬ 
ed  into  stars  and  planets,  but  we  view  it  as 
a  mighty  galaxy  of  systems  already  formed, 
of  suns  radiant  with  light  and  heat,  of  worlds 
in  harmonious  revolution,  teeming  with 
organic  life,  and  rich  with  the  bounties  of 
their  beneficent  Creator.  But  even  with 
these  views  the  mind  does  not  rest  satisfied. 
It  seeks  to  know  how  these  systems  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  irregular  nebulosity.  We  see  it 
only  in  one  direction  out  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber.  May  there  not  be  some  particular  di¬ 
rection,  in  which  it  w'ould  appear  a  symme¬ 
trical  formation,  or  if  it  is  not  a  single  whole, 
but  a  combination  of  separate  formations, 
may  there 'not  be  some  direction  in  space 
along  which  its  separate  component  parts 
would  assume  regular  or  symmetrical  forms 

The  variations  of  figure  which  this  nebula 
presents  in  the  delineations  of  it  by  different 
astronomers  might  lead  a  careless  speculator 
to  the  opinion  that  it  has  either  undergone, 
or  is  undergoing,  great  and  rapid  changes. 
Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  participate  in 
such  an  opinion, — 

“  Comparing,”  says  he,  “  only  my  own  draw¬ 
ings,  made  at  epochs  (1824  and  1837),  differing 
by  13  years,  the  disagreements,  though  confess¬ 
edly  great,  are  not  more  so  than  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  to  inexperience  in  such  delineations 
(which  are  really  difficult),  at  an  early  period — 
to  the  far  greater  care,  pains,  and  lime,  bestov;ed 
upon  the  later  drawings,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
advantage  of  local  situation,  and  the  very  great 
superiority  in  respect  both  of  light  and  defining 
power  in  the  telescope  at  the  latter,  over  what 
it  possessed  at  the  former  epoch,  the  reasons  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  These  circum¬ 
stances  render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  figures 
into  comparison,  except  in  points  which  could 
not  be  influenced  by  such  causes.  Now  there  is 
only  one  such  particular  on  which  1  am  at  all  in¬ 
clined  to  insist  as  evidence  of  change,  viz.,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  situation  and  form  of  the  ‘  nebula 
oblongata,’  which  my  figure  of  1824  represents 
as  a  tolerably  regular  oval,  &c.,  &c.  Compar¬ 
ing  this  with  its  present  appearance  as  exhibited 
in  Plate  VIII.,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  of  some  sensible  alteration  having 
taken  place.  No  observer  now,  I  think,  looking 
ever  so  cursorily  at  this  point  of  detail,  would 
represent  the  broken,  curved,  and  unsymmetri- 
cai  nebula  in  question  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
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earlier  of  the  two  figures ;  and  to  suppose  it 
seen  as  in  1837,  and  yet  drawn  in  1824,  would 
argue  more  negligence  than  I  can  believe  my¬ 
self  fairly  chargeable  with.” — Pp.  31,  32. 

Passing  over  another  evidence  of  change^ 
on  which  Sir  John  thinks,  that  “  considerable 
stress  might  be  laid,”  we  have  no  hesitation 
inavowing,  without  regarding  our  author  as 
in  any  way  chargeable  w'ith  negligence,  that 
we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  discrepancies  in  question  afford  any  proof 
whatever  of  a  change  in  the  nebula.  Such 
an  extensive  change  as  that  to  which  he  re¬ 
fers  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  sidereal 
phenomena,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
creation  and  extinction  of  whole  clusters  of 
worlds  and  systems,  within  the  brief  interval 
of  thirteen  years !  Had  the  apparent  evi¬ 
dences  of  change  been  even  more  distinct 
and  numerous,  we  should  have  exhausted 
every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  these 
appearances,  rather  than  have  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  consider  them  as  real.  In  compar¬ 
ing  the  nebular  delineations  of  Lord  Rosse, 
with  those  made  with  smaller  instruments 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  we  never  attribute  the 
discrepancies  to  real  changes  in  the  nebul2e. 
In  like  manner  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  Sir  John  HerschePs 
delineations  of  1S24  and  1837,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  first  was  made  in  a  bad 
climate,  and  the  second  in  a  good  one,  and  to 
regard  a  difference  in  the  purity  and  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  equivalent  to 
adiflerence  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  Tbe  drawing  of  1837,*  may  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  as  made  with  a  telescope  of 
much  greater  size  than  that  with  Which  the 
drawing  of  1824  was  made.  A  change  in 
the  health,  and  in  the  optical  condition  of  the 
observer’s  eye  may  account  for  apparent 
changes  in  forms  that  are  slightly  luminous. 
Sir  John  Herschel’s  eye  may  in  1824  have 
begun  to  experience  that  remarkable  change, 
to  which  this  organ  is  subject  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it 
may  have  not  only  recovered  its  original 
vigor,  but  acquired  new  power,  when  he 
used  it  at  the  Cape.  The  material  differences 
which  our  author  has  signalized  between  the 
delineations  of  Dr.  Lamont|  in  1837,  and 
his  own  in  the  same  year,  arising,  we  are 
persuaded,  more  from  difference  of  climate, 
and  from  difference  of  vision,  than  from  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  telescopes  employed,  may 
be  considered  as  favorable  to  our  views. 

*  This  Figure  is  engraved  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  Vol.  II. 

t  Published  with  his  Thesis,  “  Ueber  die  Nebel- 
flecken.”  Munich  1837. 
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The  next  remarkable  object  of  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  gives  a  minute  drawing,  and 
a  detailed  description,  is  i]  Argus,  and  the 
great  nebula  surrounding  it.  It  is  situated 
in  R.  Ascension,  lO**  38'  28",  and  in  148° 
47'  of  north  polar  distance.  Our  author’s 
drawing  of  it  (17  inches  by  12)  has  the 
same  merit  as  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  the  nebula  the  same  unmeaning  and  un¬ 
intelligible  aspect.  This  nebula  is  regarded 
by  Sir  John  as  of  all  sidereal  objects  that 
which  unites  most  points  of  interest.  “  Its 
situation  is  very  remarkable  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  which  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  adjacent  spaces  (called  by  the  old 
navigators  coal-sacks^)  constitute  the 
Milky  Way  in  that  portion  of  its  course 
which  lies  between  the  Centaur  and  the 
main  body  of  Virgo.”  In  this  part  of  the 
galaxy  there  is  an  average  of  3138  stars  in 
a  square  degree,  and  in  the  denser  part 
5093  in  the  same  area.  The  bright  star 
Argus,  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  stra¬ 
tum  of  stars,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sin¬ 
gular  change  which  its  lustre  has  undergone 
since  1677.  It  was  then  a  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude.  In  our  recent  catalogues  it  is  a 
star  of  the  second  magnitude.  In  1334  Sir 
John  Herschel  found  it  brighter  than  a  star 
of  the  second  magnitude.  In  November 
1837  its  magnitude  was  unchanged,  but  in 
December  of  that  year  he  was  astonished  by 
its  sudden  increase  of  brightness,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  that  of  Rigel.  In  March  1843 
the  Rev.  VV.  S.  Mackay  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission,  Calcutta,  observed  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  increase  in  its  lustre  :  it  had  become  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  as  bright  as  Cano¬ 
pus^  and  in  color  and  size  very  much  like 
Arcturus.  In  1844  Mr.  Maclear  found  it 
almost  equal  to  Sirius.  In  1845  it  had 
again  begun  to  decline  in  lustre.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  these  changes. 

Vewx  Magnitudes.  Years.  Magnitudes.  Years.  Magnitudes 

1677 . 4  1827  Feb.  1 . 1  1838 . 1 

1761 . 2  1828  Feb.  29... .2-1  1842 . 1 

1811-1915. .4  1829-1833  . 2  1843 . 1 

1622  . 2  1832-1833  . 2  1844 . 1 

1822-1826. .2  1834-1837 . 1-2  1845 . 1 

After  giving  this  summary  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  Tj  Argus,  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks 
that — 

“  A  strange  field  of  speculation  is  opened  by 
this. phenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore 
recorded  have  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable 
stars,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended 
to,  have  exhibited  periodical  alternations,  in  some 
degree  at  least  regular,  of  splendor  and  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity.  But  here  we  have  a  star  fitfully 


variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluc¬ 
tuations  are  spread  over  centuries,  apparently  with 
no  settled  i>eriod,  and  with  no  regularity  of  pro¬ 
gression.  What  origin  can  w’e  ascribe  to  these 
flashes  and  relapses  ?  What  conclusions  are  we 
to  draw,  as  to  the  comfort  and  habitability  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on 
so  uncertain  a  source.” — P.  36. 

As  this  nebula  does  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  appearance  of  being  resolvable  into 
stars,  it  has  therefore  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Milky  Way,  on  the  ground  of 
which  it  is  projected,  and  may  therefore,  as 
our  author  supposes,  be  placed  at  an  immea¬ 
surable  distance  behind  that  stratum.  The 
accurate  representation  of  this  nebula,  which 
includes  no  fewer  than  1216  stars,  and  is 
represented  in  Plate  IX.  of  the  work  before 
us,  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  labor. 
It  occupied  several  months,  during  which 
our  author  often  despaired  of  being  able  to 
transfer  to  paper  its  endless  details.  No  de¬ 
scription  is  capable  of  conveying  the  least 
idea  of  its  character,  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  engraved  represen¬ 
tation  of  it. 

The  magnificent  Catalogue  of  Nebulrn 
and  Clusters  of  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  comprehends  4015  of  these  objects, 
occupying  about  80  closely  printed  pages. 
The  whole  of  these  observations,  as  well  as 
the  entire  work  of  reducing,  arranging,  and 
preparing  this  and  all  the  other  Catalogues 
w'ere  executed  by  Sir  John  himself,  and 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  labor  of  a 
long  life  than  to  the  work  of  a  few  years. 
Each  of  these  objects  is  minutely  described 
by  means  of  single  letters  or  abbreviations, 
as  in  the  folio w'ing  example  : — No.  4015, 
not  V  F ;  L ;  1  E ;  g  lb  M  ;  60  ;  which 
means  not  very  faint  ;  large  ;  a  little  extend¬ 
ed  ;  gradually  a  little  brighter  in  the  middle  ; 
diameter  60"  ;  so  that  if  the  descriptions  had 
been  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  this 
Catalogue  would  have  filled  a  whole  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

'  In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  distribution 
of  these  nebulae  and  clusters  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  neavens  in  both  hemispheres. 
Sir  John  adopted  a  projection  w’hich  repre¬ 
sented  equal  areas  on  the  sphere  by  equal 
areas  on  the  projection  ;*  and  having  con¬ 
structed,  on  this  principle,  charts  of  the 

*  “  To  execute  this  projection,  we  have  only  to 
take  out  upon  any  scale  we  please  the  successive 
values  of  Sin.  30',  Sin  1*,  Sin.  1®  30',  and  so  on  to 
Sin.  3®,  from  a  table  of  natural  sines,  and  these  will 
be  the  radii  of  circles,  corresponding  in  our  pro¬ 
jection  to  the  successive  polar  distances,  1®,  2®,  3®, 

1 .  .  .  ,  9o»y 
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Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  divid¬ 
ed  into  zones  of  3°  in  breadth,  or  polar  dis¬ 
tance,  and  into  hours  of  right  ascension,  he 
laid  down  the  nebulae  in  each,  so  as  to  ob- 


poor  and  inconsiderable  clusters ;  and  3d, 
those  which  cannot  be  included  in  either  of 
these  divisions. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  nebulae 


tain  a  coup  (Toeil  of  their  distribution  over  and  clusters  of  stars.  Sir  John  Herschel 


the  whole  heavens.  In  this  way  he  was  led  treats  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  gives 
to  the  following  conclusions •  fine  eye-sketches  of  the  two  nubeculae 

which  compose  them,  drawn  “  entirely  with- 
“  Ist.  The  distribution  of  the  nebulae  is  not  out  telescopic  aid^  when  seated  at  a  table  in 
like  that  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  a  zone  or  band  the  open  air,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon, 

4U*  u  1*  i.  1  *^ore  light  than  was  absolutely 

“  2dly.  One-third  of  the  whole  nebulous  con-  ^  ^  .P  ,  „ii  » 

lentsof  the  heavens  are  congregated  in  a  broad  ir-  &>■  ».  dravving  at  all.» 

regular  patch,  occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the  John  was  driven  to  this  mode  of  deline- 

whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  chiefly  situated  in  ating  these  interesting  nubecula  in  conse- 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  occupying  the  quence  of  all  his  own  attempts  to  represent 
constellations  Leo,  Irgo  3fmor,  the  body,  tail,  and  other  than  very  small  portions  of  the  Nube~ 
hind  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  the  nose  of  the  Came-  cula  Major  in  the  telescope,  having  been 
l^rd,  the  point  of  the  tail  of  Draco,  Canes,  completely  baffled  by  the.  overwhelming 
VemUcu  Coma,  the  Feceding  leg  of  and  ‘lenity  „£  details.  Representations 

me  head,  wings,  and  shoulder  of  Firgo.  This,  /l  I  u  i  a  .  j  ♦  u.. 

for  distinction!  I  shall  call  the  neiufotSfegtono/  these  two  nubeculse  stated  to  be  engra 


Virgo. 

“  3Jly.  Within  this  area,  there  are  several 
local  centres  of  accumulation,  where  the  nebulae 
are  exceedingly  crowded,  viz.,  first  from  59®  to 
62®  of  north  polar  distance  in  the  13th  hour  of 
right  ascension  between  the  northern  part  of 
Coma  and  the  fore-legs  of  Chara,  as  also  (in  the 
same  hour)  from  72®  to  78®  N.  P.  D.,  between 
the  palm  branch  and  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo, 
and  again  in  the  same  hour  from  80®  to  87®  N. 
P.  D.,  in  the  northern  wing  and  breast  of 
Virgo  *  •  f 

**  The  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 


ven  from  very  correct  drawings,  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions  for  1828,  but  they  have 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  thp  delineations  of 
Sir  John  Herschel.* 

The  Nubecula  Minor  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  162°  and  165°  of  north  polar 
distance,  and  between  the  meridians  of  0** 
28“  and  I**  15  right  ascension.  It  is  of  a 
generally  round  form  to  the  eye,  and  its 
centre  of  brightness  coincides  with  its 
centre  of  figure,  the  magnificent  globular 


from  this  survey  is,  that  the  nebulous  system  is  cluster,  47  Toucani  of  Bode,  precedes  it  by 


distinct  from  the  sidereal,  though  involving,  and 
perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  mixing  with  the 
latter.  The  great  nebulous  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  which  I  have  called  the 
region  of  Virgo,  being  regarded  as  the  main 
body  of  this  system,  and  subtending  at  our  point 
of  view  an  angle  of  80®  or  90®,  it  is  evident 


a  few  minutes  of  right  ascension,  but  has  no 
connexion  w  ith  it,  and,  as  our  author  states, 
“  with  this  exception  its  situation  is  in  one  of 
the  most  barren  regions  of  the  heavens.  The 
access  to  the  Nubecula  Minor  on  all  sides  is 
through  a  desert.  Neither  with  the  naked  eye. 


that,  supposing  its  form  to  approach  to  the  sphe-  nor  with  a  telescope,  is  any  connexion  to  be 


rical,  our  distance  from  its  centre  must  be  consi-  traced  either  with*  the  greater  nubecula  or 
derably  less  than  its  own  diameter,  so  that  our  ^5,^  ^  „  ^jthin  its  area 

''"T.r  !  placed  there  are  37  objects  entitled  to  entry  in  the 

somew'hat  beyond  the  borders  of  Its  denser  por-  ,  ,  J,  ,  ,  ,  i. 

tion,  yet  involved  among  its  outlying  members.”  catalogue  as  nebulas  or  clusters,  and,  alto- 

_ Pp.  135-^.  gether,  244  stars,  nebulae  and  clusters,  the 

positions  of  which  have  been  determined  as 
In  treating  of  the  classification  of  nebulae,  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  a  chart  of 
our  author  divides  them  into  regular  and  nubecula  and  the  future  execution  of  a 
irregular*  The  regular  ’lebulae  are  distin-  drawing  of  it. 

guished  by  terms  expressing  their  magnitude,  J^he  Nubecula  Major  is  situated  between 
brightness,  roundness,  condensation,  and  re-  parallels  of  156°  and  162°  N.P.D.,  and 
solvability  ;  and  the  irreqular  nebul®  are  between  the  meridians  of  4^  40m  and  6»»  0“ 


subdivided  into  subregular,  compact,  branch¬ 
ing,  convoluted,  cellular,  fissured,  and  come- 
tic.  The  third  class  of  these  objects,  named 
irregular  clusters^  are  those  which  cannot  be 


of  R.  Ascension.  It  consists^  like  the 
Minor,  “  partly  of  large  tracts  and  ill-defined 

•  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  the  delineations 


referred  to  the  class  of  globular  clusters,  “f  the  two  astronomer.,  is  to  suppose  that  Mr. 

and  are  subdivided  into^  three  classes  1st,  exhibiting  details  which  an  eye*8ketch 

rich,  brilliant,  and  conspicuous  clusters  ;  2d,  could  not  contain. 
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patches  of  irresolvable  nebula,  and  of  nebu¬ 
losity  in  every  stage  of  resolution,  .up  to 
perfectly  resolved  stars,  like  the  Milky 
Way,  as  also  of  regular  or  irregular  nebulae, 
properly  so  called,  and  globular  clusters  in 
every  stage  of  resolvability,  and  clustering 
groups.”  It  contains  no  fewer  than  278  of 
these  objects,  and  altogether  919  stars, 
nebulae,  and  clusters.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Magellanic  clouds  are 
“  systems  sui  generis^  which  have  no  ana¬ 
logues  in  our  hemisphere.” 

The  Second  chapter  of  the  work  before 
us,  on  the  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere^  is  doubtless  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  with  the  First,  though  the  detection 
and  measurement  of  these  stars  was  re¬ 
garded  by  our  author  as  of  subordinate 
interest,  and  therefore  allowed  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with-  the  discovery  of 
new  nebulae,  and  the  determination  of  the 
places  of  those  already  known.  It  would 
have  required  at  least  ten  years  to  have 
reviewed  the  southern  heavens  with  the  20 
feet  reflector,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
close  double  stars.  Hence,  the  catalogue 
of  double  stars  is  comparatively  deficient  in 
those  of  the  first  or  closest  class,  whose 
distance  is  under  two  seconds.  The  num¬ 
bers  in  the  catalogue  are  a  continuation  of 
those  in  Sir  John  Herschel’s  6th  catalogue, 
published  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Astronomical  Society.  They  com¬ 
mence  with  No.  3347,  and  terminate  with 
No.  5442,  so  that  the  catalogue,  occupying 
72  pages,  contains  2095  double  stars.  This 
catalogue  is  followed  by  tabulated  micro- 
metrical  measures  of  double  stars,  with  a 
synopsis  of  those  measures,  a  comparison  of 
angles  of  position  of  double  stars  measured 
with  the  7  feet  equatorial,  and  the  20  feet 
reflector,  and  with  special  remarks  on  the 
measures  of  particular  double  stars  in  the 
catalogue.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice 
of  the  stars  thus  specially  referred  to : — 

A.  Toucant.  R.  Asc.  0*^  46®  N.P.D.  160® 
26'.  Angle  of  position  in  1835.92,  78®  30, 
1837.74,  80®  35,  indicating  a  pretty  rapid 
angular  rotation. 

h  2036.  R.  A.  1“  12®  N.P.D.  106®  41, 
angle  of  position  1830.786,  53®  ;  1836.958, 
38®  05',  giving  an  angular  motion  of — 
2®  422  per  annum. 

p  Eridani.  R.  A.  1“  33®  N.P.D.  147® 
3'.  Angle  of  position  1S34.8,  120®  27'. 
1836.723,  119®  30',  indicating  a  considera¬ 
ble  orbitual  motion. 

70.  Dunlop.  R.  A.  8**  24®  N.P.D. 
134®  10'.  Angle  of  position  1826.3, 20®. 8' 


(Dunlop),  1836,994,  361  27'(Hersche), 
indicating  a  very  rapid  rotation. 

^  Hydra  et  Crateris*  R.  A.  11**  44® 
N.P.D.  122®  58',  angle  of  position  in 
1834.47,  338®  3',  1838,09,  342®  2',  indi¬ 
cating  a  motion  of  this  fine  double  star  of 
1®  077  annually. 

a  Cruets.  R.A.  12»*  17®  N.P.D.  152®  9'. 
Distance  of  the  stars  5’ '  65.  This  beautiful 
double  star  has  excited  the  notice  of  all  the 
more  recent  southern  observers.  Angle  of 
position,  1826.45,  114®  24'  (Dunlop), 
1835.53,  120®  36'  (Herschel),  giving  an 
orbitual  motion  of  -^®  698  annually,  or 
— 0  ®478  taking  Sir  John  HerschePs  obser¬ 
vations  by  themselves. 

Y  Centauri.  R.  A.  12*^  32®  N.P.D. 

138®  1'.  “  The  extreme  dimness  of  this 

remarkably  fine  but  difficult  double  star, — 
each  equal,  and  each  of  the  fourth  magni¬ 
tude,  necessarily  renders  the  angles  of  po¬ 
sition  precarious.”  Angle  of  position 
1835.32,  351®  35',  1836.38,  357®  21', 
giving  an  angular  motion  of  -f  5®  440 
annually. 

Y  Virginis*  R.  A.  12^  23®  N.P.D. 
90®  31 '.  As  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  elliptic  motion  of  this  interesting  double 
star  is  justly  deemed  by  our  author  one  of 
the  great  facts  of  modern  astronomy,  he  has 
reinvestigated  its  orbit,  by  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  the  recorded  measures.  He 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  observe,  about  the 
end  of  1835  and  beginning  of  1836,  the 
eclipse  as  it  were  of  the  one  star  by  the 
other,  a  phenomenon  seen  also  by  Capt. 
Smith,  at  Bedford,  in  January  1836.  Sir 
John  has  now  abandoned  the  large  elliptical 
orbit  which  he  obtained,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  include 
the  observations  of  Bradley  and  Mayer.  By 
rejecting  these  observations,  and  using  only 
the  angles  of  position  taken  by  the  position- 
micrometer  for  the  epoch  of  1781.89,  when 
it  was  first  measured  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
and  that  of  1845.34,  W’hich  was  taken  by 
Capt.  Smith,  he  obtained  the  following  ele¬ 
ments  : — 


Eccentricity. 

Inclination  of  the  plane  of 


projection 
rositiou  o 


of  ascending  Node, 


0.87952 

23®  35'  40" 
5®  33' 


•  Capt  Smith,  in  his  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects, 
pp.  27^283,  has  given  an  admirable  analysis  of  all 
the  observations  on  this  star  previous  to  the  South¬ 
ern  ones  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  with  an  orbit  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  Bedford  observations,  which  yields 
a  period  of  about  180  years,  differing  only  2®  12’ 
from  the  new  period  of  Sir  J.  Herschel. — See  this 
Journal^  Vol.  VI.,  p.  234. 
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Angular  distance  of  Perihelion  | 

from  Node,  on  the  plane  of 
the  orbit,  or  true  angle  between 
the  lines  of  Nodes  and  Apsides,  31 3o  45' 
Epoch  of  Perihelion  passage,  A.  D.  1836.43 
Periodic  time,  .  .  182.12  yrs. 

Since  this  orbit  was  computed,  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  received  from  Mr.  Maedler 


of  Dorpat,  the  following  measures  of  the 
angle  of  position  of  y  Virginis,  beside  which 
we  have  placed  the  almost  contemporaneous 
observations  of  English  observers,  in  order 
to  show  the  great  degree  of  accuracy  which 
has  now  been  attained  in  measuring  the 
angle  of  position  of  two  stars  very  near  each 
other : — 


A.  D.  1841.355,  Angles  of  position,  200®  6' 1841.34  Dawes  200®  3' 
1842.361,  according  to  196®  ni  1842.34  Airy  197®  26’ 

1843.349,  Maedler,  192®  9»  1843.33  Smith  191®  36' 

1844.356,  188®  55' 

1845.367,  186®  57'  1845.34  185®  24' 


o  Centaun.B..  A.  13h  42“  N.P.D.  122“ 
9'.  “This  superb  double  star,”  says  Sir* 
John  Herschel,  “  beyond  all  comparison  the  | 
most  striking  object  of  the  kind  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  to  which  the  discovery  of  its  pa¬ 
rallax,  by  the  late  Professor  Henderson,  has 
given  a  degree  of  astronomical  importance 
no  less  conspicuous,  consists  of  two  indivi¬ 
duals,  both  of  a  high  ruddy  or  orange  color, 
though  that  of  the  smaller  is  of  a  somewhat 
more  sombre  cast.  They  constitute  toge¬ 
ther  a  star  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  equal 
or  somewhat  superior  to  Arcturus  in  lustre.” 
The  distance  between  the  two  stars  has  va¬ 
ried  from  22''.4.5,  as  observed  by  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Brisbane  in  1824,  to  16'*M2,  as  observed 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1837.44.  Sir 
John  is  of  opinion  that  the  distance  is  de¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
Aa//*  a  second  annually,  which,  if  continued, 
will  bring  on  an  occultation,  or  exceedingly 
close  appulse,  about  the  year  1867.  The 
plane  of  the  orbit  passes  nearly  through  our 
system.  “  Taking  the  co-efficient  of  paral¬ 
lax  of  a  Ceiitaurif^^  says  our  author  (not  a 
Centauriy  as  misprinted  in  Mr.  Henderson’s 
paper),  as  determined  by  Professor  Hender¬ 
son  at  one  second^  it  will  follow  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the 
relative  orbit  of  one  star  about  the  other, 
cannot  be  so  small  as  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn  about  the  Sun,  and  exceeds,  in  all 
probability,  that  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus.”  It 
must  therefore  be  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  with  astronomers,  to  obtain  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  most  accurate  measures  of  the 
distance  of  the  two  stars.* 

The  importance  of  Astrometry^  or  the 

*  In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Southern  double 
stars,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the 
Observatory  at  Cincinnati  in  the  United  States, 
has  discovered  that  the  fine  star  Antares  is  double. 
This  important  observation  was  made  by  means 
of  an  achromatic  telescope,  mounted  parallactically, 
and  executed  at  Munich  by  MM.  Merz  and  Mahler. 
Its  aperture  is  nearly  twelve  inches  English. — 
Struvk,  Etudes  Stellwe*,  note  C4,  p.  48. 


method  of  obtaining  an  accurate  numerical 
expression  of  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
stars  has  been  universally  admitted  by  as¬ 
tronomers,  for  it  is  chiefly  by  a  comparison  of 
these  magnitudes  at  different  epochs,  that 
we  can  become  acquainted  with  changes 
that  have  taken  ‘place  upon  their  surface, 
or  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  variation. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the 
ingenious  and  admirable  methods  by  which 
our  author  has  endeavored  to  determine  the 
comparative  intensities  of  the  light  of  the 
stars  ;  but  we  shall  give  the  results  in  the 
following  Table,  which  contains  the  photo¬ 
metric  determination  of  the  comparative  in¬ 
tensities  of  the  light  of  69  stars,  a  Centauri 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  made 
1.000 


Sirius 

4.052 

A  Argus 

0.131 

Canopus 

1.994 

(  Orionis 

0.123 

a  Centauri 

1.000 

0  Ceti 

0.122 

Arcturus 

0.726 

K  Orionis 

0.120 

Rigel  ^ 

0.654 

c  Sagittarii 

0.116 

Procyon 

0.520 

y  Centauri 

0.107 

a  Ononis 

0.484 

£  Centauri^ 

0.105 

Lyra 

0.446 

S  Orionis 

0.104 

a  Eridani 

0.441 

c  Scorpii 

0.103 

Antares 

0.404 

(  Argus 

0.103 

0  Centauri 

0.399 

a  Lupi 

0.102 

a  Crucis 

0.377 

a  Phoenicis 

o.ioi 

a  Aquilae 

0.350 

<  Argus 

o.ioi 

Spica 

0.309 

a  Leporis 

0.1 00 

n  Argus 

0.262 

f>  Scorpii 

0.098 

Fomalhaut 

0.262 

n  Canis 

0.093 

0  Crucis 

0.255 

y  Aquilae 

0.092 

y  Orionis 

0.207 

6  Capricorni 

0. 088 

e  Canis 

0.198 

ft  Argus 

0.087 

y  Crucis 

0.195 

^  Centauri 

0.085 

A  Scorpii 

0.192 

a  Muscae 

0.084 

a  Trianguli 

0.179 

K  Argus 

0075 

y  Argus 

0.174 

y  Cervi 

0.074 

a  Gruis 

0  169 

ir  Argus 

0.074 

0  Scorpii 

0.159 

0  Cervi 

0.073 

0  Argus 

0.158 

1  Orionis 

0.073 

e  Argus 

0.152 

y  Virginis 

0.070 

S  Canis 

0.152 

y  Trianguli 

0.067 

e  Orionis 

0.146 

0  Trianguli  • 

0.064 

6  Centauri 

0.142 

6  Crucis 

0.062 

e  Sagittarii 

0.141 

6  Cervi 

0.060 

a  Pavonis 

0.140 

0  2  Canis 

0.056 

0  Gruis 

0.138 

a  Circini 

0.052 

0  Canis 
^  Argus 

0.134 

0.132 

V  Argus 

0.045 
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la  comparing  the  photometric  results  with  j  John  has,  however,  given  the  right  ascen- 
the  conventional  scale  of  naked  eye  magni-  sion  and  north  polar  distance  of  37  points 
tudes.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  found  that  if  of  the  heavens  where  this  whiteness^  or 
these  conventional  values  be  increased  by  “  strippUng  of  the  ground  of  the  sky  ’’  was 
the  constant  fraction  0.4142  (or  seen  or  suspected.  In  like  manner,  he  has 

new  scale  of  magnitudes  so  arising  will  re-  given  the  places  ot  the  points  where  the 
present  the  distances  of  the  respective  stars,  ground  of  the  sky  is  perfectly  dark  or 
to  which  they  are  ascribed,  from  our  system,  1  black,  and  “  certainly  devoid  of  any  such 
on  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in  stippling  or  nebulous  phenomenon.” 
the  light  oj  the  stars  themselves ;  that  is,  so  the  25th  of  October  1837,  Sir  John 

that  differences  of  brightness  shall  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
merely  apparent,  and  supposed  to  arise  anxiously  expected  comet  of  Dr.  Halley, 
solely  from  diflferences  of  distance.  Were  and  in  his  fifth  chapter,  occupying  21  pages, 
this  scale  substituted  for  the  present  arbi-  and  constituting,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
trary  one,  “  a  Centauri,”  says  our  author,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  work, 

“  would  be  our  normal  star  of  the  first  mag-  be  has  given  his  observations  on  this  singu- 

tude,  Crucis  of  the  second,  x  Orionis  of  lar  member  of  the  solar  system,  illustrating 

the  third,  x  Hydra  of  the  fourth,  and  S  them  with  thirteen  beautiful  drawings  of 
Volantis  of  the ///A  ;  and  these  are  the  it,  and  adding  some  curious  speculations 

magnitudes  which  actually  stand  annexed  o*'  its  physical  condition,  and  on  that  of 

to  those  stars  in  our  catalogues  respec*  comets  in  general.  On  the  29th  October, 
tively.  The  effect  of  such  a  change  its  appearance  was  most  singular,  and  such 
would  be  to  place  the  nomenclature  of  mag-  as  he  had  never  observed  in  any  previous 
nitudes  on  a  natural,  or  at  all  events,  on  a  comet.  Its  nucleus  small,  bright,  and 
photometric  basis,  easily  remembered— -the  highly  condensed,  was  shielded  or  capped  on 
relation  between  the  Magnitude  and  the  the  side  next  the  sun  by  a  vivid  but  narrow 
Light  of  any  star  being  given  by  the  simple  crescent  of  nebulous  light,  the  front  of  which 
equation,  MaL^l,  a  Centauri  being  taken  presented  an  outline  nearly  circular,  with  an 
as  the  unit  both  of  light  and  magnitude.”  amplitude  of  about  90°  from  horn  to  horn. 

In  our  author’s  Fourth  chapter.  On  /Ac  'Within  this  was  .situated  the  nucleus,  but  at 
distribution  of  stars,  and  on  the  constitution  ^  distance  behind  the  front  or  vertex  of  the 
of  the  Galaxy  in  the  Southern  HemispAcrc,  crescent,  considerably  less  than  Us  versed 
he  treats — first,  of  the  statistical  distribution  sine*  On  the  1st  ot  ^November,  it  h^  the 
of  stars  ;  secondly  of  the  general  appear-  common  appearance  of  a  comet,  with  its 
ance,  and  telescopic  constitution  of  the  nucleus  and  slightly  diverging  tail ;  but  on 
Milky  Way;*  and,  thirdly,  on  some  indi- pbe  26th  January,  after  its  return  from  the 
cations  of  very  remote  telescopic  branches  ®nn,  it  had  assumed  a  most  surprising  and 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  of  an  independent  si-  tolaby  new  appearance.  Its  head  was 
dereal  system  or  systems  bearing  a  resem-  sharply  terminated,  like  a  ground  glass-lamp 
blance  to  such  branches.  The  indications  shade ;  and  within  this  head  was  seen  “  a 
referred  to  under  the  third  of  these  heads,  vividly  luminous  nucleus,”  like  “a  miniature 
are  deduced  from  a  phenomenon  of  a  very  comet,  having  a  nucleus  head  and  tail  of  its 
interesting  kind,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  considerably  ex- 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice.  It  ceeding  in  intensity  of  light  the  nebulous 
“consists  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  |  bead.”  As  the  comet  rose  higher,  a  minute 
uniform  dotting  or  strippling  of  the  field  of  bright  point,  never  geater  than  4",  and  like 
view  by  points  of  light  too  small  to  admit  j  ^  small  star,  was  distinctly  perceived,  and 
of  any  one  being  steadily  and  fixedly  view-  this  point  Sir  John  calls  the  nucleus.  On 
ed,  and  too  numerous  for  counting,  were  it  the  25th  January,  the  following  measures 
possible  so  to  view  them.”  Our  author  were  taken : — 
was  always  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  this  Diameter  of  the  cornel’s  head  in 
phenomenon  at  the  moment  of  observation,  R  Ascension,  .  .  229 ".4  IS**  48“ 

though  the  conviction  was  not  permanent.  Distance  of  the  nucleus  from 
the  idea  of  an  illusion  arising  from  physiolo-  the  vertex,  .  .  118".3 

gical  causes  having  subequently  arisen.  Sir  Diameter  of  the  head  in  «  *  «  .  ,r 
6  4  J  Declination,  .  .  237".3  H**  15- 

*  Our  author  has  represented  in  his  thirteenth  I 

plate  the  course  and  aspect  of  the  Southern  Milky  j  *  This  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Cooper’s  fan,  and  M. 
Way,  from  Antinous  to  Monoceres,  delineated  with  Arago’s  “Src/or.”  The  tail  was  obliterated  by  the 
the  naked  eye  by  faint  lamp-light  in  the  open  air.  \  twilight,  and  subsequently  appeared. 
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UpoD  repeating  these  observations  in  the 
“  strong  morning  twilight,”  the  results 
were — 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  R 

Ascension,  .  .  196''.7  16**  25“ 

Diameter  of  the  head  in 

Declination,  .  .  252”  16  29 

The  deficiency  in  this  second  measure  of 
the  head  obviously  arose  from  the  efiect  of 
twilight ;  but  we  can  only  account  for  the 
increase  in  declination  by  concluding  that 
the  change  was  real^  and  that  the  comet  was 
actually  increasing  in  dimensions  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
seen  to  grow  /  ”  M.  Valz  had  pointed  out  the 
increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  they 
receded  from  the  sun,  but  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  5  to  6,  and  in  so  short  an  interval, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  different  phenomenon. 
On  the  26th,  the  nucleus  appeared  as  a  star 
of  the  10th  magnitude,  furred  and  nebulous ; 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  comet  had  greatly 
increased,  the  diameter  in  right  ascension 
being  309'',  and  in  declination  329'',  so  | 
that  the  total  bulk  of  the  comet,  exclusive 
of  the  coma,  had  greatly  more  than  doubled 
in  24  hours.  On  the  28th  January,  upon 
looking  through  the  20  feet  reflector.  Sir 
John  exclaims — “  Most  astonishing !  The 
coma  is  all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  ir¬ 
regular  nebulous  tails  in  various  directions.” 
The  nucleus  is  now  no  longer  a  dim  misty 
speck,  but  a  sharp  brilliant  point.  1  cannot, 
however,  raise  a  well-defined  disc  on  it.” 
“  It  is  like  a  planetary  nebula,  a  little  hazy 
at  the  edges,  2"  or2j''  in  diameter.”  “  I 
now  see  a  sharp,  all  but  planetary  disc,  di¬ 
ameter  fully  1^'S  quite  distinct  from  the 
haze  about  it.  it  is  like  one  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  in  a  thick  fog  of  hazy  light.”  “  I 
can  hardly  doubt,”  Sir  John  adds,  “  that 
the  comet  was  fairly  evaporated  in  perihelio 
by  the  sun’s  heat,  and  resolved  into  transpa¬ 
rent  vapor,  and  is  now  in  process  of  rapid 
condensation  and  re-precipitation  on  the  nu¬ 
cleus.”  The  comet  resumed  its  former  size 
on  the  29th,  and  afterwards  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  as  it  receded  from  the  sun.  Sir 
John  notices  the  following  points  as  especi¬ 
ally  remarkable : — 

1st.  The  astonishingly  rapid  dilatation  of 
its  visible  dimensions. 

2d.  The  preservation  of  the  same  geomet¬ 
rical  form  of  the  dilated  and  dilating  envelope. 

3d.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coma ; 
and 

4th.  The  increase  in  the  density  and 
relative  brightness  of  the  nucleus. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
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the  speculative  views  which  these  pheno¬ 
mena  have  suggested  to  our  author.  He 
rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Valz,  that  the 
volume  of  the  comet  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  sun.  He  maintains 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  insufficient 
to  account  for  such  a  form  of  equilibrium 
as  that  of  the  comet,  which  was  paraboloi¬ 
dal,  and  that  such  a  form,  as  one  of  equili¬ 
brium,  is  inconceivable  without  the  admission 
of  repulsive  as  well  as  of  attractive  forces. 
“  But  if  we  admit,”  he  adds,  “  the  matter 
of  the  tail  to  be  at  once  repelled  from  the 
sun  and  attracted  by  the  nucleus,  it  no  longer 
presents  any  difficulty.”  In  order  to  obtain 
the  repulsive  power.  Sir  John  hazards  a 
theory  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be  per¬ 
manently  charged  with  electricity.  The 
cometic  matters  vaporized  by  the  sun’s  heat, 
in  perihelio^  the  two  electricities  separated  by 
vaporization,  the  nucleus  becoming  negative 
and  the  tail  positive,  and  the  electricity  of 
the  sun  directing  the  tail,  in  the  same  man- 
!  ner  as  a  positively  electrified  body  would  an 
elongated  non-conducting  body,  having  one 
end  positively,  and  the  other  negatively  ex¬ 
cited.  The  separation  of  Bielas’  comet  into 
two,  travelling  side  by  side,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  presents  a  new  difficulty  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  explain.  But  here 
we  are  beyond  our  depth  ;  and  rather  than 
admit  Electricity  as  an  agent  residing  in 
every  sun  and  acting  upon  every  system,  we 
remain  content  with  the  humbler  supposition 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  chemical  and  physical  influences, 
find  some  ingredients  in  the  tails  of  comets, 
upon  which,  by  their  joint  action,  they  may 
generate  forces  capable  of  producing  the 
phenomena  w  hich  we  have  been  considering. 
If  we  once  admit  Magnetism  and  Electricity 
as  agents  in  our  Sidereal  systems,  the  Mes¬ 
merists  and  Phrenologists  will  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Astrologer,  and  again  dese¬ 
crate  w’ith  their  sorceries  those  hallowed 
regions  on  which  the  wizard  and  the  con¬ 
jurer  have  long  ceased  to  tread.* 

*  Our  astronomical  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
leara  that  M.  Leverrier  has  found  that  the  periodical 
comets  of  1770  and  1844  are  two  different  bodies; 
that  two  of  the  comets  of  Faye,  Vico,  and  Lexell, 
passed  close  to  Jupiter;  and  that  all  these  comets, 
now  permanently  attached  to  our  system  have 
come  into  it  and  been  detained  by  the  action  of 
Jupiter  and  other  bodies.  M.  Leverrier  proves  that 
the  comets  of  Faye  and  Lexell  have  been  in  our 
system  for  at  least  a  century,  and  have  come  a 
dozen  of  times  near  the  earth  without  being  observ¬ 
ed.  The  comet  of  1844  he  proves  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  1678,  which  has  travelled  into  our  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  depths  ofinfinite  space,  and  been  fixed 
among  us  centuries  ago.  It  will  revisit  us  in  1849. 
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The  elements  and  perturbations  of  the 
sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  having  been  elabo¬ 
rately  investigated  by  Bessel,  and  very 
little  being  known  respecting  the  rest,  Sir 
John  Herschel  availed  himself  of  his  advan¬ 
tageous  position  at  the  Cape,  to  make  a 
series  of  observations  on  these  interesting 
bodies.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  after  the  fourth  satellite  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Huygens  in  1655,  Cassini  discov¬ 
ered  the  fifth  in  1671,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  in  1684.  Sir  W.  Herschel  dis¬ 
covered,  in  1780,  the  sixth  and  seventh  near¬ 
er  the  planet  than  the  rest,  the  seventh  being 
the  nearest.  As  this  nomenclature  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  many  astronomers  named 
them  by  given  numbers  corresponding  to 
their  distances  from  the  planet;  and  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  proposed  to  distinguish  them 
by  a  series  of  heathen  names,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 


Order  from 
the  Planet. 

Old 

Order. 

Discoveries. 

Sir  J.  Her- 
schel’s  names 

1. 

7 

W.  Herschel,  1780 

II. 

6 

W.  Herschel,  1780 

Enceladus. 

Ill. 

.1 

D.  Cassini,  1684 

Tethys. 

IV. 

2 

D.  Cassini,  1684 

Dione. 

V. 

3 

D.  Cassini,  1684 

Rhea. 

VI. 

4 

C.  Huygens,  1655 

Titan. 

VII. 

5 

D.  Cassini,  1671 

lapetus. 

Although  it  W'ould  be  difficult  to  banish 
from  our  Solar  System  the  names  of  the 
heathen  gods  by  which  the  primary  planets 
are  distinguished,  yet  we  must  enter  our  pro¬ 
test  against  the  admission  of  a  brood  of  demi¬ 
gods.  The  nomenclature  in  the  first  column 
of  the  preceding  Table  is  doubtless  the  proper 
one,  and  the  adoption  of  it  can  be  attended 
with  no  more  inconvenience  than  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  in  analogous  matters.  If  the 
houses  of  a  street  are  numbered  before  it  is 
completed,  the  numbers  must  be  changed 
whenever  a  new  house  is  placed  on  a  vacant 
area.  If  -  it  is  proper  or  necessary  to  give 
names  to  the  secondary  planets,  our  mytho¬ 
logical  knowledge  must  be  more  extensively 
pul  in  requisition,  for  we  cannot  allow  the 
planet  Saturn  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  gods. 
We  must  find  names  for  the /our  satellites  of 
/tipi/er,  and  Uranus  ;  and  Neptune  will  make 
a  similar  and  a  heavy  demand  upon  Lem- 
priere. 

Sir  John  Herschel  concludes  his  work 
with  a  Seventh  chapter,  containing  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Solar  Spots^  and  conjectures  re¬ 
specting  their  cause.  The  figures  of  the 
spots,  of  which  he  has  given  us  thirteen  in  a 
very  interesting  plate,  were  delineated  from 
magnified  images  formed  on  a  screen  by 
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means  of  a  7  feet  achromatic  refractor. 
One  of  these  spots,  seen  on  the  29th  March 
1837,  occupied  an  area  of  nearly  Jive  square 
tninutesy  equ'dl  to  3,780,000,000  square  miles. 

“  The  black  centre  of  the  spot  of  May  25, 
1837  (not  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding 
one),  would  have  allowed  the  globe  of  our 
earth  to  drop  through  it,  leaving  a  thousand 
miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  gulf.”  For  such  an  amount  of  dis¬ 
turbance  on  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  what  rea¬ 
son  can  be  assigned  1  Sir  John  Herschel  justly 
observes,  that  the  heating  power  of  the  sun 
is  the  cause  of  the  great  disturbances  in  our 
own  atmosphere ;  hut  as  there  is  no  such 
source  of  heat  to  act  upon  the  sun,  we  must 
seek  for  the  cause  within  the  sun  itself. 
Now,  the  spots  are,  clearly  connected  with 
the  sun’s  rotation;  and  it  has  been  long 
known,  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  sun’s 
polar  regions,  but  are  confined  to  two  zones, 
extending,  according  to  our  author,  to  about 
35  degrees  of  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  separat¬ 
ed  by  an  equatorial  belt,  on  which  spots  are 
very  seldom  found.  Hence  he  considers  the 
phenomenon  of  the  spots  as  due  to  circula¬ 
tory  movements,  to  and  from  the  sun’s  poles, 
in  the  fluids  which  cover  its  surface,  modi¬ 
fied  by  its  rotation  about  its  axis ;  and  he 
tries  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  these 
movements.  Having  observed  a  striking 
deficiency  of  light  in  the  borders  of  the 
sun’s  visible  disc,  extending  to  some  distance 
within  it,  he  justly  infers  from  this  ceficiency 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  ;  and  he  ad¬ 
duces  “  the  extraordinary  phenonienon  of  the 
rose-colored  solar  clouds  witnessed  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  July  8th,  1842,  *  *  *  as 
definitively  settling  this  question  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.”  Assuming,  then,  the  extent  of 
such  an  atmosphere  “  to  be  considerable — 
not  merely  in  absolute  measure — but  as  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  sun*s  radius^'^'  its  form,  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  must 
be  oblately  spheroidal,  and  consequently  its 
equatorial  thickness  greater  than  its  polar 
thickness.  Hence,  the  escape  of  heat  must 
be  greater  from  the  polar  than  from  the 
equatorial  zone,  and  the  latter  must  possess 
a  higher  temperature.  In  this  respect,  the 
sun  resembles  our  own  earth  ;  and  on  this 
supposition  our  author  thus  reasons  respect¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  the  spots  : 

“  The  spots  in  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
come  to  be  assimilated  to  those  regions  on  the 
earth’s  surface  in  which,  for  the  moment,  hurri¬ 
canes  and  tornadoes  prevail — the  upper  stratum 
being  temporarily  carried  downward-^,  displacing 
by  its  impetus  the  two  strata  of  luminous  matter 
beneath  (which  may  be  conceived  as  forming  an 
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habitually  tranquil  limit  between  the  opposite  up¬ 
per  and  under  currents j,  the  upper,  of  course,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  lower— thus  wholly  or 
partially  denuding  the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun 
below.  Such  processes  cannot  be  unaccompanied 
with  vorticose  motions,  which,  left  to  themselves, 
die  away  by  degreees,  and  dissipate ;  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  their  lower  portions  come  to  rest 
more  speedily  than  their  upper,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  resistance  below,  as  well  as  the  remoteness 
from  the  point  of  action,  which  lies  in  a  higher 
region,  so  that  their  centre  (as  seen  in  our  water¬ 
spouts,  which  are  nothing  but  small  tornadoes) 
appears  to  retreat  upwards.  Now,  this  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  is  observed  during  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  spots,  which  appear  as  if  tilled  in 
by  the  collapse  of  their  sides,  the  penumbra  clos¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  spot,  and  disappearing  after  it.” 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  at  find¬ 
ing  that  Sir  John  Herschel  either  has  not  ob¬ 
served  or  has  not  described  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  structure  of  the  fully  luminous  disc  of 
the  sun,  as  we  and  others  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  through  Sir  James  South’s  great 
Achromatic  ; — a  structure  which  should 
have  been  more  distinctly  seen  at  the  Cape 
than  in  our  climate.  This  structure  of  which, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  we  have  seen  a  beauti¬ 
ful  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  resembles 
compressed  curd,  or  white  Almond  soap,  or 
a  mass  of  asbestos  fibres  lying  in  a  quaqua- 
versus  direction,  and  compressed  into  a  solid 
mass.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  : — it  is  seen  by  every  person  with 
good  vision,  and  on  every  part  of  the  sun’s 
luminous  surface  or  envelope  ;  and  we  think 
affords  an  ocular  demonstration  that  that 
surface  or  envelope  is  not  a^ame,  but  a  soft 
solid,  or  thick  fluid  maintained  in  an  incan¬ 
descent  state  by  subjacent  heat,  and  capable 
of  being  disturbed  by  differences  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  broken  up  as  we  see  it  when  the 
sun  is  covered  with  spots  or  openings  in  the 
luminous  matter.  ^ 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  work  which  exhibits  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  patience  and  the  genius  of  its  au¬ 
thor — a  work  which  had  he  done  nothing 
else  would  have  given  immortality  to  his 
name.  Whether  we  view  it  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  production,  or  as  the  completion  of  the 
labors  of  his  distinguished  parent,  it  is  a 
work  truly  national,  to  which  however,  the 
nation  has  contributed  nothing.  To  the 
liberality  and  devotion  to  science  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  w'e  owe  the  valuable  results  which 
it  records,  and  to  the  munificence  of  another 
its  publication  in  a  separate  form,  and  its 
gratuitous  presentation  to  the  Universities, 
the  Societies,  and  the  principal  philosophers 


in  Europe  and  America.  Wealth  may  well 
be  coveted  when  we  find  it  thus  judiciously 
employed  when  in  the  possession  of  genius, 
and  thus  liberally  expended,  when  belonging 
to  rank  and  station.-  It  is  then  that  the 
fruit  of  wisdom  is  better  than  gold,  and  her 
revenue  than  choice  silver,”  and  that  they 
“  who  love  wisdom  shall  inherit  substance, 
and  have  their  treasures  filled.” 

Since  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
drawn  up.  Astronomy  has  been  making 
rapid  advances  in  Europe  ;  and  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  not  soon  occur  of  resuming  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  we  shall  now 
give  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  results  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  have  very  recently  been  publish¬ 
ed  by  M.  Struve  of  Pulkova,  in  his  Etudes 
di* Astronomie  Stellaire.  This  interesting 
work,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer,  is,  we  believe,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  only  of  M.  Struve’s  private  friends.  It 
is  drawn  up  as  a  Report,  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  M.  Le  Comte  Ouvaroff,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction,  and  President  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  the  subsidiary  title  of 
Sur  la  Voie  LactSe,  et  Sur  les  Distances 
des  Etoiles  Fixes. 

After  some  historical  notices  of  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Huygens,  Kant, 
Lambert,  and  Michel,  M.  Struve  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir.  W. 
Herschel  on  the  construction  of  the  heavens, 
and  of  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the 
Milky  Vyay.  He  compares  his  opinion  on 
this  subject,  as  maintained  in  1785,  with 
that  to  w'hich  he  was  subsequently  led,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  VV.  Herschel  himself,  the  visi¬ 
ble  extent  of  the  Milky  Way  increases  with 
the  penetrating  power  of  the  telescopes 
employed ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
by  his  instruments  the  termination  of  the 
Milky  Way  (as  an  independent  cluster  of 
stars)  ;  and  that  even  his  gigantic  telescope 
of  forty  feet  focal  length,  does  not  enable 
him  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  Milky 
Way,  which  is  incapable  of  being  sounded. 

In  his  next  section,  on  the  “  Progress  of 
Stellar  Astronomy  since  the  time  of  Her¬ 
schel,”  he  gives  an  account  of  the  labors 
of  M.  Argelander,  in  establishing  beyond  a 
doubt  the  translation  of  our  Sun,  with  its 
planets  in  absolute  space,  and  those  of  his 
owm  son,  M.  O.  Struve,  in  ascertaining  the 
angular  velocity  of  its  motion,  and  in  veri¬ 
fying  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  as 
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determined  by  Argelander.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  researches  of  Bessel,  on  the 
proper  motions  of  Sirius  and  Procyon,  from 
which  that  distinguished  astronomer  inferred 
the  existence  of  large  opaque  bodies  round 
which  these  motions  are  performed,  and  he 
mentions,  without  giving  it  any  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  bold  speculation  of  M.  Msedler 
of  Dorpat,  that  the  Pleiades  forms  the  cen¬ 
tral  group  of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  that  Alcyone^  the  brightest  star  of  the 
Pleiades,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central 
sun  of  the  Milky  Way,  round  which  all  the 
stars  move  with  the  same  mean  angular  ve¬ 
locity,  whatever  be  the  inclination  of  their 
orbit,  and  their  lineal  distance  from  the 
central  body. 

Passing  over  his  notice  of  the  labors  of 
the  Russian  astronomers,  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  subject  of 
nebulie  and  double  stars,  he  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  deduced 
from  the  catalogues  of  Weisse,  Argelander, 
Piazzi,  and  Bessel.  With  this  view  he  in¬ 
quires  into  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in 
the  equatorial  zone  or  belt,  30°  wide,  ex¬ 
tending  to  15°  N.  and  15°  S.  of  the  equator. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Weisse,  there  are  in 
that  belt  31,085  stars,  which  are  divided  as 
follows : — 

Bright  stars,  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  magni¬ 


tude,  -  -  -  664 

Stars  of  the  7th  magnitude,  -  2500 

Stars  of  the  8th  magnitude,  -  8183 

Stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,  -  19738 


But  though  only  these  31,085  stars  were 
observed  by  Bessel,  yet  M.  Struve  has 
shown,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  that 
there  are  52,199  existing  in  the  equatorial 
zone. 

M.  Struve  had  shown  in  1827,  that  if  we 
divide  the  celestial  vault  visible  in  Europe 
by  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  stars 
are  almost  uniformly  distributed  in  the 
zones  thus  formed,  if  we  include  at  once 
all  the  24  hours  of  R.  Ascension  ;  but  that  a 
very  variable  condensation  takes  place  in 
each  zone  in  the  successive  hours  of  R. 
Ascension.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  showing  the  number  of  stars 
existing  in  the  equatorial  belt  from  the  1st 
to  the  9th  magnitude  for  each  hour  of  R. 
Ascension : — 


Houn  of  R. 

Stars  from  Istto 

Hours  of  R. 

Stars  from  Istto 

Atcensioo. 

9th  Magnitude. 

Ascension. 

9th  Magnitude 

I. 

1516 

XIII. 

1533 

II. 

1609 

XIV. 

1766 

III. 

1547 

XV. 

1896 

IV. 

2146 

xvr. 

1661 

V. 

2742 

XVII. 

2111 

VI. 

4422 

XVIIl. 

3229 

VII. 

3575 

XIX. 

2751 

VIII. 

2854 

XX. 

2566 

IX. 

1973 

XXI. 

1752 

X. 

1631 

XXII. 

1652 

XI. 

1797 

XXIII. 

1811 

XII. 

1604 

0. 

2055 

Hence,  dividing  the  whole  zone  into  six 
regions,  of  four  hours  each,  two  of  the.se  are 
rich  in  stars,  and  Jour  poor,  the  two  rich 
regions  being  from  V.  to  V"!!!.  and  from 
XVTI.  to  XX. ;  and  hence,  M.  Struve  con¬ 
cludes,  from  a  closer  inspection  of  the  table, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  condensation  of  the 
stars  towards  a  principal  line,  which  is  a 
diameter  of  the  equatorial  zone  situated 
between  the  points  VP  40™  and  XVIIP  40' 
of  the  disc.  The  line  of  least  condensation 
is  situated  between  the  points  P  30'  and 
XIIP  30',  making  an  angle  of  78®  with  the 
line  of  greatest  condensation.  If  we  divide 
the  disc  or  zone  into  six  circles  parallel  to 
the  principal  diameter,  the  density  in  succes¬ 
sive  bands  diminishes  on  both  sides  with  the 
distance.  The  line  of  greatest  condensation 
does  not  pass  through  the  sun.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  principal  diameter 
is  about  0  15  a,*  which  is  nearly  equal  t« 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  separates  the 
stars  of  the  first  from  those  of  the  second 
magnitude.  The  line  of  greatest  condensa¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  a  straight  line,  but  presents 
extraordinary  lacun®,  as  in  Serpentarius,and 
accumulations,  as  in  Orion.  Hence  the  angle 
of  78®  between  the  lines  of  greatest  and  least 
density  is  explained  by  these  anomalies,  for 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  90®. 

Comparing  this  description  of  the  state  of 
the  stars  in  the  equatorial  zone  which  encir¬ 
cles  the  sun,  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
Milky  Way,  M.  Struve  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  “that  the  phenomenon  of  the 
condensation  of  the  stars  toward  a  principal 
line  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way, 
or  rather  that  this  condensation  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Milky  VVay  are  identical 
phenomena. 

♦  The  letter  a  denotes  the  radius  of  a  sphere  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  stars  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
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In  extending  this  inquiry  to  the  six  mil¬ 
lion  neaily  (5,819,100)  of  stars  visible  in  the 
twenty-feet  telescope  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
M.  Struve  finds  that  the  greatest  and  least 
densities  fall  very  nearly  on  the  same  points 
of  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  case 
of  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  distribution  of  these  stars  in 
every  four  hours  of  K.  Ascension  : — 

From  to  of  R.  Ascension,  391,700  stars. 
„  V  „  IX  „  1,9S4200  „ 

„  IX  „  XIII  „  235,400  „ 

„  XIII  „XVII  „  387,000 

,.XVII  „  XXI  „  2,365,100  „ 

„  XXI  „  I  „  455,600  „ 


From  O'*  to  XX!!**  60'of  R.  Ascension,  581,900  stars. 

VVe  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  w'ill  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  full  account  of  M. 
Struve’s  latest  researches  on  the  Milky  Way, 
in  which  he  determines  the  law  of  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  stars  towards  a  principal 
plane.  After  ascertaining  that  the  number 
of  stars  in  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  as 
seen  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s  twenty  feet  tele¬ 
scope,  amount  to  (20,374,034)  upwards  of 
twenty  millions,  he  obtains  the  following 
values  of  the  density  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
mean  distance  between  two  neighboring 
ones,  at  difierent  distances  from  the  princi 
pal  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  : — 


Apparent  Magnitudes 
according  to  Argelander 

Radius  of  the 
Sphere. 

Progression 

Calculated. 

6 

1.000 

1.000 

5 

0.6998 

0.7071 

4 

0.5001 

0.5003 

3 

0.3602 

0.3536 

2 

0.2413 

0.2500 

1 

0.1424 

0.1768 

The  agreement  between  the  radii  in  the 
second  column,  and  the  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression,  with  the  ratio  —r\  in  the  third,  is 

V2 

very  remarkable.  Extending  this  law  to 
stars  of  other  magnitudes,  and  adopting  for  a 
new  unity  the  mean  distance  of  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  he  obtains  the  following 
Table  of  the  relative  distances  of  all  classes 
of  stars,  A  denoting  the  magnitudes  in 
Argelander’s  catalogue,  B  those  in  Bessel’s 
zones,  and  H  those  seen  in  the  20-feet 
telescope : — 


Distance  from  the 
Principal  Plane.* 

Density  in 
Stars. 

Mean  Distance  between 
two  neighboring  stars. 

o.od 

1. 00000 

1  000 

0.05 

0.48568 

1.272 

O.l 

0.33288 

1.458 

02  . 

0.23895 

i  1.611 

03 

0.17980  ! 

1.779 

04 

0.13021 

1.973 

03 

0.08646 

2.261 

0.6 

0.0-5510 

2.628 

0.7 

0.03079 

3.190 

0.8 

0,01414 

4136 

0.8660=  Sin.  60". 

0,00532 

5.729 

Apparent 

Magnitudes. 

Distance  of  In¬ 
terior  Limit. 

.Mean 

Distance. 

Distance  of  ' 
Exterior  Limit 

1  A 

•  f  •  • 

1.0000 

1.2638 

2  A 

1.2638 

1.8031 

2.1408 

3  A 

2.1408 

2.7639 

3.1961 

4  A 

3.1961 

3.90.57 

4.4374 

5  A  ' 

4.4374 

5.4545 

6.2093 

6  A 

6.2093 

7.7258 

8.8726 

6  B 

. . 

. . 

8.2161 

7  B 

8.2160 

«  • 

14.4365 

8  B 

14.4365 

•  •  ,  « 

24  8445 

9  B 

24.8445 

37.7364 

H 

.. 

..  .. 

227.782 

In  order  to  determine  the  radii  of  the 
spheres  containing  the  first  six  classes  of 
stars,  or  those  between  the  first  and  the  sixth 
magnitude,  M.  Struve  takes  as  the  basis  of 
his  calculation  the  stars  in  our  northern  he¬ 
misphere,  as  given  by  Argelander  in  his 
•Uranometrie.  Thus : — 

Magnitudes,  1  2  3  4  5  6 

No.  of  Stars,  9  34  96  214  550  2342 
and  from  these  numbers  he  obtained  the 
following  results,  the  unity  in  the  second 
column  being  the  radius  in  a  sphere  con¬ 
taining  all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  : — 

*  The  radius  of  the  sphere  containing  all  the  20 
millions  of  stars  above  mentioned  being  unity. 


That  is, 

1.  The  last  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  according  to  Argelander,  are  at  the 
distance*  of  8.8726  times  unity,  or  nearly 
nine  times  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

2.  The  last  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude, 
which  Bessel  has  descried  in  his  zones,  are 
at  the  distance  of  37,73  unities,  or  nearly 
thirty-eight  times  the  distance  of  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  ;  and, 

3.  The  extreme  stars  descried  by  Sir  W. 
Hei-schel  in  his  sweeps  with  his  20-feet 
telescope,  are  227.8  unities,  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  times  the  distance  of  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  25.672  times 
more  remote  than  the  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  or  the  farthest  seen  by  the 
naked  eye. 

M.  Struve  next  directs  our  attention  to  a 
new  and  very  singular  speculation,  respect¬ 
ing  “  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars  in  its  passage  through  celestial  space.” 
So  long  ago  as  1823,  Dr.  Olbers,  in  a 
memoir  On  o  transparency  of  the  celestial 
spaces,  assumed  that  in  the  infinity  of  space 
there  existed  an  infinity  of  created  worlds. 
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— of  suns,  each  of  which,  like  our  own, 
shone  with  its  own  light :  and  on  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  he  demonstrated  that  the  whole 
visible  heavens  should  shine  with  the  lustre 
equal  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  But  as  such 
a  condition  of  the  firmament  does  not  exist, 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  such  an  absorp¬ 
tion  of  this  sidereal  light  as  to  reduce  it  to 
what  we  now  see  in  the  heavens.  In  pro¬ 
ducing  such  an  effect,  he  proves  that  an 
absorption  of  l-800th  part  of  the  light  of 
each  star  in  its  passage  through  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  Sirius  from  the  sun,  would 
be  sufficient.  In  favor  of  such  a  hypo¬ 
thesis,  no  facts  have  been  produced,  but  M. 
Struve  conceives  that  a  proof  of  the  actual 
extinction  of  light  may  be  found  in  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  stars  of  different  orders  of 
brightness,  and  that  even  the  rate  of  extinc¬ 
tion  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  penetrating  power  of  Sir  VV.  Her- 
schePs  20-feet  telescope,  he  found  to  be 
61.18,  that  is,  by  the  help  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  we  can  see  stars  61.18  times  more 
distant,  than  the  last  stars  (sixth  magni¬ 
tude),  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  number  61.18,  supposes  the  opening 
of  the  pupil,  to  be  exactly  0.2  of  an  English 
inch,  but  as  long-sighted  and  short-sighted 
persons  have  different  powers  of  sight, 
the  force  of  the  eye  is  not  a  proper 
unity,  in  measuring  the  force  of  a  telescope. 
M.  Struve  therefore  substitutes  for  the  eye 
a  small  achromatic  telescope  of  0.211  aper¬ 
ture,  and  magnifying  three  times,  which 
will  introduce  into  the  eye  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  light  that  passes  directly  through 
the  pupil  when  its  aperture  is  0.2,  while  it 
gives  a  precise  image,  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  eye.  VVitu  this  modulus, 
representing  the  eye  as  unity,  he  could 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  stars  con¬ 
tained  in  the  maps  of  Argelander,  or  to 
speak  more  exactly,  he  counted  183  when 
only  100  were  in  the  same  space  in  the 
map.  In  taking,  therefore,  for  unity  the 
distance  of  the  last  stars  of  the  sixth  mag¬ 
nitude  (6  A),  which  Argelander  has  seen, 
the  visual  radius  or  penetrating  power  of 
the  Herschelian  modulus  will  be 
=  1.2231,  or  equal  to  1.2231 -f 8. 8726= 
10  582  times  the  mean  distance  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  but  Herschel  has  deter¬ 
mined  photometrically  that  this  radius  is 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidence  which  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
Hence  the  range  of  the  telescope  of  twenty 


feet  is  61.18,  ^^1.83=74.80  times  the 
distance  of  the  stars  6.  A,  or  74.83-|-8.876 
=663.96  times  the  mean  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But  instead  of 

O  ^ 

74.83,  the  gaugt‘s  of  Herschel  give  us 
25.672  for  the  radius  of  the  stars  6  A.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  range  of  Ilerschel’s 

O  ^ 

telescope,  as  determined  by  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations,  exceeds  by  scarcely  one-third 
the  range  which  corresponds  to  its  optical 
force.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  fact, 
asks  M.  Struve  ?  I  can  see  no  other  explana¬ 
tion,  he  adds,  than  that  of  admitting  **  that 
the  intensity  of  light  decreases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  there  exists  a  loss  of  light,  an  ex¬ 
tinction,  in  the  passage  of  light  through 
celestial  space.”  In  computing  the  amount 
of  the  extinction,  M.  Struve  finds  that  it  is 
one  per  cent,  for  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
(1  A),  eight  per  cent,  for  stars  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  (6  A),  thirty  per  cent,  for  those 
of  the  ninth  magnitude  (9  B),  and  eighty- 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  Herschelian  stars,  H. 

These  views,  which  appear  to  us  well 
founded,  have  been  challenged  by  an  eminent 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  who, 
while  he  admits  the  absolute  infinity  in  the 
number  of  the  star.s,  maintains  that  the 
foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  Olbers  and 
Struve  may  be  “struck  away,”  by  certain 
“  modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  space,”  which,  “  it  is  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine,”  these  modes  being  “  entirely  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  w  hat  we  see  around  us  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  grouping  actually  follow’ed  out.” 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  had  stated  one  of  these  modes  in 
justification  of  this  bold  challenge.  We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  such  a 
mode  of  arrangement,  although  we  cannot 
agree  either  with  Olbers  or  Struve  in  their 
conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  light,  if  it 
does  exist,  proves  that  sidereal  space  is 
filled  with  some  fluid  such  as  ether,  which  is 
capable  of  intercepting  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  it  transmits.  To  fill  infinite  space 
with  matter,  in  order  to  explain  a  phenome¬ 
non,  seems  to  us  the  very  last  resource  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  The  sun  has  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  widely  extended  in  the  apprehension 
of  every  astronomer  The  planets  have  at¬ 
mospheres  too :  our  solar  system  boasts  of 
of  about  700  recorded  comets ;  and  M. 
Arago  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  perihelia  of 
comets  are  distributed  throughout  the  system 
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as  between  the  sun  and  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  minutes,  and  by  means  of  four  micrometer 
there  w’ould  be  three  and  a  half  millions  of  microscopes,  its  indications  can  be  read  off 
comets  within  the  sphere  of  Uranus.  Within  to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  The  telescope  has 
the  sphere  of  Is’eptune,  of  course,  there  an  aperture  of  six  inches  diameter,  Jmd  a 
must  be  many  more  ;  and  Capt.  Smith,  in  magnifying  power  of  215.  The  following 
mentioning  the  opinion  of  Arago,  adds,  are  the  results  which  he  obtained  : — 
that  there  are  many  considerations  which.  Absolute  Probable 

on  the  same  hypothesis,  would  greatly  in-  ^  Parallaxes.  Error, 

crease  that  number.  If  we  consider,  also,  .-4-0".349  0  .080 

the  enormous  extent  of  the  tails  of  these  “  hiyraej'f  -j-  0  .103  0  .053 


Probable 

Error. 

0".080 
0  .053 
0  .012 
0  .141 
0  .200 
0  .106 
0  .073 
0  .043 


crease  that  number.  If  we  consider,  also,  .-4-0".349  0  .080 

the  enormous  extent  of  the  tails  of  these  “  hiyraej'f  -j-  0  .103  0  .053 

bodies,  some  of  them  millions  of  miles  long,  Pole  Star,J  -j-  0  .067  0  .012 

and  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  Groomhridge  (1830,)  -|-  0  .226  0  .141 

as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  we  shall  have  Capella,  ^  ^  -j-  0  .046  0  .200 

no  difficulty  in  concluding  that,  within  the  ‘'UrssB  Majoris,  -j-  0  .133  0  .106 

limits  of  our  own  system,  there  is  an  im-  Arcturus,  -f-  0  .127  0  .073 

mense  mass  of  atmosphere  or  nebulosity  “  Gygni,  +  0  .082  0  .043 

capable  of  extinguishing  a  portion  of  the  In  attempting  to  determine  the  parallax 
light  which  falls  upon  it.  Let  us,  then,  fill  of  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude, 
the  infinite  universe  with  similar  systems^ —  M.  Peters  founds  his  researches  on  all  the 
with  similar  obstructions  to  light,  and  we  parallaxes  which  have  been  determined  with 
shall  not  require  an  ethereal  medium  to  ac-  sufficient  precision.  He  finds  that  there  are 
count  for  the  want  of  luminosity  in  the  thirty-five  stars,  whose  parallaxes,  whether 
starry  firmament.  The  reviewer  whom  we  absolute  or  relative,  are  determined  with  a 
have  quoted,  not  satisfied  with  an  instanta-  degree  of  precision  sufficient  for  his  purpose; 
neous  demolition  of  the  speculation  of  Olbers  but  he  excludes  61  Cygni  and  Groomhridge 
and  Struve,  again  slays  the  slain.  “Light,  1830,  as  having  a  great  proper  motion.  The 
it  is  true,”  he  says,  “is  easily  disposed  of.  general  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  ^Uhat 
Once  absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever,  and  the  mean  parallax  of  stars  of  the  second 
will  trouble  us  no  more.  But  with  radiant  magnitude  is 0*'.  I  IQ  and  that  the  probable 
heat  the  case  is  otherwise.  This,  though  error  of  this  determination  is  only  0".014.” 
absorbed,  remains  still  effective  in  heating  By  combining  this  value  with  the  table  of 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either  relative  distances  in  page  527,  he  obtains 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  continu-  the  results  in  the  following  table  given  by 
ing,  ad  infinitum i  or .f'm  its  turn,  becoming  M.  Struve: — 

radiant,  give  out  from  every  point,  at  every  .  .  Distances  No.  of  Julian 

•  .  II  ‘  ^  •  s*  HT  Apparent  expressed  in  years  in  which 

instant,  as  much  heat  as  it  receives.”  VVe  magnitudes.  radUofthe  light  traverses 

do  not  think  that  we  are  m  a  condition  to  ,  ^  ^  209  ‘"‘‘'*986000  "“''‘'its"’ 

draw  this  conclusion.  The  law  of  the  j  5  0  1246OOO  19.6 

transmission  of  heat  through  the  celestial  2.A  0.116  1778000  28.0 

spaces  is  a  problem  unsolved;  and  till  we  2.5  A  0.098  2111000  33.3 

can  explain  how  the  luminous  and  chemical  3. A  0.076  2725000  43.0 

rays  of  the  Sun  reflected  from  the  Moon,  3.5  A  0.065  3151000  49.7 

are  transmitted  to  the  earth,  while  those  of  0.054 

heat  cannot  be  exhibited,  even  when  con-  ®  KOTonno  ra  « 

centrated  by  the  most  pow'erful  burning  in-  ^  g  ^  ^  ^3^  6121000  96.6 

struments,  we  are  not  entitled  to  urge  the  g’j^  0.027  7616000  120.1 

objection  of  the  reviewer.  6.5  A  0.024  8746000  137.9 

M.  Struve  concludes  his  interesting  re-  6.5  B  0.025  8100000  127.7 

port  by  giving  us  an  abstract  of  the  unpub-  7.5  B  0.014  14230000  224.5 

lished  but  highly  interestino^  researches  of  ^  0.008  24490000  386.3 

M.C.  A.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Central  Observa-  ^.5  B  0006  3720000^^^  586.7 

tory  of  Pulkova,  on  the  Parallaxes  and  Dis-  1-f-O. 

tances  of  the  fixed  Stars.  After  a  historical  *  Bessel  makes  it  0".348  0".  Olff 

notice  of  the  labors  of  preceding  astrono-  1  of  five*l\ae8  of  h  bv 


Apparent 

magnitudes. 

Parallaxes. 

Distances 
expressed  in 
radii  of  the 

No.  of  Julian 
years  in  which 
light  traverses 

1  A 

0.209 

Earth’s  orbit 

986000 

these  distances. 

15.5 

1.5  A§ 

0.166 

1246000 

19.6 

2.A 

0.116 

1778000 

28.0 

2.5  A 

0.098 

2111000 

33.3 

3.A 

0.076 

2725000 

43.0 

3.5  A 

0.065 

3151000 

49.7 

4.A 

0.054 

3850000 

60.7 

4.5  A 

0.047 

4375000 

69.0 

5.A 

0.037 

5378000 

84,8 

5.5  A 

0.034 

6121000 

96.6 

6.A 

0.027 

7616000 

120.1 

6.5  A 

0.024 

8746000 

137.9 

6.5  B 

0.025 

8100000 

127.7 

7.5  B 

0.014 

14230000 

224.5 

8.5  B 

0.008 

24490000 

386.3 

9.5  B 

0  006 

37200000 

586.7 

ll_|-0.5 

0.00092 

224500000 

3541.0 

*  Bessel  makes  it  0"-  348  0".  OlO- 

t  M-  Struve  makes  it  0".  261  0".025. 

t  Taking  the  mean  of  five  values  of  it  by  Lin- 


mers  on  the  subject,  JVI.  Peters  determines  denau,  Struve,  and  Preuss,  do..do-,  and  Peters,  we 
the  actual  parallaxes  of  the  stars  from  ob-  have  0".091  0".0l0.  M.  Peters  makes  it 

servations  made  with  the  great  vertical  circle  O'MOfi  as  a  final  determination, 
of  Ertel.  This  noble  instrunient,  forty-three  JafaJe' fhtsTo/r  ^^6 
inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into  every  two  ,gcond  and  the  second  and  third  magnitudes. 
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This  table  exhibits  to  us  grand  truths, 
which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  neither  New¬ 
ton  nor  La  Place  ever  contemplated  as 
within  the  range  of  human  intellect.  But 
even  these  are  surpassed  in  interest  by  the 
determination  of  the  actual  velocity  with 
which  our  own  solar  system,  our  sidereal 
home,  is  wheeling  its  ethereal  round,  guided 
by  some  great  central  body,  whose  light,  if 
it  has  any,  we  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen, 
and  whose  position  we  have  not  determined. 

To  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  M. 
Peters  applies  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 
table.  M.  Otto  Struve,  by  combining  the 
results  of  his  calculations  with  those  of  M. 
Argelander,  has  determined  that  the  point  to 
which  our  solar  system  is  advancing  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  epoch  of  1840  in 

Right  Ascension,  259°  35M,  with  a  probable 
error  of  2°  57'.5 ;  and  north  Declination,  34° 
33'.6,  with  a  probable  error  of  2°  24'  5. 

M.  O.  Struve  has  also  determined  the 
angular  value  of  the  annual  motion  of  the 
sun  as  seen  at  a  right  angle  to  its  path,  and 
at  the  mean  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

By  Right  Ascension  of  stars,  0".32122,  with  a 
probable  error  of  0".03684;  by  Declination  of 
do.  0  ".3571 9,  with  a  probable  error  of  0  "03562; 
or  by  combining  these  0".3392,  with  probable 
error  of  0".0252. 

But  as  the  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first ; 
magnitude  is  0".209,  w’e  can  change  the 
angular  motion  of  the  sun  into  linear  motion 
in  space  ;  and  hence,  taking  the  radius  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  as  unity,  we  have  = 
1*623,  with  a  probable  error  of  0*229,  for 
the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

‘‘  Here,  then,”  says  M.  F.  W.  G.  Struve,  “  we 
have  the  splendid  result  of  the  united  studies  of 
MM.  Argelander,  0.  Struve,  and  Peters,  grounded 
on  observations  made  at  the  three  (Russian)  ob¬ 
servatories  of  Dorpat,  Abo,  and  Pulkova,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  the  following  thesis : — 

‘  The  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space  is  di¬ 
rected  to  a  point  of  the  celestial  vault  situated 
on  the  right  line  which  joins  the  two  stars  ir 
and  ^  Herculis,  at  a  quarter  of  the  apparent  dis¬ 
tance  of  these  stars,  reckoning  from  n  Herculis. 
The  velocity  of  this  motion  is  such  that  the  sun, 
with  all  the  bodies  which  depend  upon  it,  ad¬ 
vances  annually  in  the  above  direction  1.623 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  33.550,- 
000  geographical  miles.  The  possible  error 
of  this  last  number  amounts  to  1,733,000 
geographical  miles,  or  to  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  value.  We  may  then  wager  400,000 
to  1  that  the  sun  has  a  proper  progressive  mo¬ 
tion,  and  1  to  1  that  it  is  comprised  between  the 
limits  of  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  millions 
of  geographical  miles.*  ” — p.  108. 


That  is,  taking  95  millions  of  English 
miles  as  the  mean  radius  of  the  Earth’s  or¬ 
bit,  we  have  95  x  1*623=  154*185  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  and,  consequently. 

The  velocity  of  the  )  English  Miles. 

Solar  System  .  .  .  j  154,185,000  in  the  year. 


Do. 

do. 

422,424  in  a  day. 

Do. 

do. 

17,601  in  an  hour. 

Do. 

do. 

293  in  a  minute. 

Do. 

do. 

57  in  a  second. 

The  sun  and  all  his  planets,  primary  and 
secondary,  are  therefore  now  in  rapid  motion 
round  an  invisible  focus.  To  that  now  dark 
and  mysterious  centre,  from  which  no  ray, 
however  feeble,  shines,  we  may  in  another 
age  point  our  telescopes — detecting,  per¬ 
chance,  the  great  luminary  w  hich  controls 
our  system,  and  bounds  its  paths — into  that 
vast  orbit  which  man  during  the  whole  cycle 
of  his  race  may  never  be  allowed  to  round. 
If  the  buried  relics  of  primeval  life  have 
taught  us  how*  brief  has  been  our  tenure  of 
this  terrestiial  paradise  compared  with  its 
occupancy  by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
sidereal  truths  which  we  have  been  ex¬ 
pounding  impress  upon  us  the  no  less 
humbling  lesson,  that  from  the  birth  of  man 
to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  system  to 
which  he  belongs  will  have  described  but  an 
infinitesimal  arc  of  that  immeasurable  circle 
in  which  it  is  destined  to  revolve.  It  is  as 
if  the  traveller  or  naturalist,  equipped  for 
the  survey  of  nature’s  beauties  and  wonders 
had  been  limited  only  to  a  Sabbath’s  jour¬ 
ney.  Some  mountain  tops  might  rise  to 
his  view  as  he  creeps  along,  and  some  peaks 
might  disappear  beyond  the  horizon  which 
he  leaves  behind  ;  but  had  the  first  man  sur¬ 
veyed  the  constellation  Hercules,  to  which 
our  system  is  advancing,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  as  remote  as  it  will  appear  to 
the  last  of  our  race. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  in 
number  and  in  magnitude,  the  mind  ever 
fails  us.  We  stand  appalled  before  the 
mighty  spectre  of  boundless  space,  and  fal¬ 
tering  reason  sinks  under  the  load  of  its 
bursting  conceptions.  But  placed,  as  we 
are,  on  the  great  locomotive  of  our  system, 
destined  surely  to  complete  at  least  one 
round  of  its  ethereal  course,  and  learning 
that  W’e  can  make  no  apparent  advance  on 
our  sidereal  journey,  we  pant  with  new  ar¬ 
dor  for  that  distant  bourne  which  w’e  con¬ 
stantly  approach  without  the  possibility  of 
reaching  it.  In  feeling  this  disappointment, 
and  patiently  bearing  it,  let  us  endeavor  to 
realize  the  great  truth  from  which  it  flow’s. 
It  cannot  occupy  our  mind  w’ithout  exalting 
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and  improving  it.  It  cannot  take  its  place 
among  our  acquirements  without  hallowing 
and  ennobling  them.  Though  now  but  a 
truth  to  be  received,  it  may  yet  become  a 
principle  of  action,  and  though  now  veiled 
by  a  cloud,  it  may  yet  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet 
and  a  light  to  our  ways.  Whom  God  made 
after  his  own  image,  he  will  not  retain  in 
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perpetual  darkness.  What  man’s  reason  has 
made  known,  man  will  be  permitted  to  see 
and  to  understand.  ‘‘  He  that  bindeth  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  looseth 
the  bands  of  Orion,  and  quieteth  Arcturus 
with  his  sons,”  will  in  His  own  lime  “  dis¬ 
cover  deep  things  out  of  darkness,”  and 
“  reveal  the  ordinances  of  heaven.” 


From  Bentley's  Miteellnny. 

THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 


“  Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes.” — Hallam. 

No.  II.— DEFEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  AT  SYRACUSE. 

“  The  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not  know,  how  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and 
the  fate  of  the  whole  Western  world,  were  involv^  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of  Greece  during  the  next  event¬ 
ful  century  would  have  found  their  field  in  the  West  no  less  than  in  the  East;  Greece  and  not  Rome 
might  have  conquered  Carthage;  Greek  instead  of  Latin  might  have  been  at  tnis  day  the  principal  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  langyage  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than  of  Rome, 
might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world.” — Arnold. 


Few  cities  have  undergone  more  memora¬ 
ble  sieges  during  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times  than  has  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Athe¬ 
nian,  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Vandal,  By¬ 
zantine,  Saracen,  and  Norman,  have  in 
turns  beleaguered  her  walls;  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  which  she  successfully  opposed  to 
some  of  her  early  assailants,  was  of  the 
deepest  importance,  not  only  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  generations  then  in  being,  but 
to  all  the  subsequent  current  of  human 
events.  To  adopt  the  eloquent  expressions 
of  Arnold  respecting  the  check  which  she 
gave  to  the  Carthaginian  arms,  “  Syracuse 
was  a  breakwater,  which  God’s  providence 
raised  up  to  protect  the  yet  immature 
strength  of  Rome.”  And  her  triumphant 
repulse  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition 
against  her  was  of  even  more  wide-spread 
and  enduring  importance.  It  forms  a  de- ! 
cisive  epoch  in  the  strife  for  universal  em¬ 
pire,  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  anti¬ 
quity  successively  engaged  and  failed. 

The  present  city  of  Syracuse  is  a  place  of 
little  or  no  military  strength  ;  as  the  fire  of 
artillery  from  the  neighboring  heights  would 
almost  completely  command  it.  But  in  an¬ 
cient  warfare  its  position,  and  the  care  be¬ 


stowed  on  its  walls,  rendered  it  formidably 
strong  against  the  means  of  offence  which 
then  were  employed  by  beseiging  armies. 

The  ancient  city,  in  its  most  prosperoui 
times,  \^s  chiefly  built  on  the  knob  of  land 
which  projects  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  two  bays ;  one  of 
which,  to  the  north,  was  called  the  Bay  of 
Thapsus,  while  the  southern  one  formed  the 
great  harbor  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  itself. 
A  small  island,  or  peninsula  (for  such  it 
soon  was  rendered),  lies  at  the  south-east¬ 
ern  extremity,  of  this  knob  of  land,  stretch¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  across  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbor,  and  rendering  it  nearly  land¬ 
locked.  This  island  comprised  the  original 
settlement  of  the  first  Greek  colonists  from 
Corinth,  who  founded  Syracuse  2500  years 
ago  ;  and  the  modern  city  has  shrunk  again 
into  these  primary  limits.  But,  in  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  the  growing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  Syracusans  had  led 
them  to  occupy  and  include  within  their 
city-walls  portion  after  portion  of  the  main¬ 
land  lying  next  to  the  little  isle,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  the 
seaward  part  of  the  knob  of  land  re¬ 
cently  spoken  of  was  built  over,  and  forti- 
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fied  from  bay  to  bay,  and  constituted  th 
larger  part  of  Syracuse. 

The  landward  wall,  therefore,  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city,  traversed  this  knob  of  land, 
which  continues  to  slope  upwards  from  the 
sea,  and  which  to  the  west  of  the  old  forti¬ 
fications  (that  is,  towards  the  interior  of 
Sicily),  rises  rapidly  for  a  mile  or  two,  but 
diminishes  in  width,  and  finally  terminates 
in  a  long  narrow  ridge,  between  which  and 
Mount  Hybla  a  succession  of  chasms  and 
uneven  low  ground  extends.  On  each  flank 
of  this  ridge  the  descent  is  steep  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  from  its  summits  to  the  strips  of 
level  land  that  lie  immediately  below  it, 
both  to  the  south-west  and  north-west. 

The  usual  mode  of  assailing  fortified 
towns  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  to  build  a  double-wall  round  them, 
sufficiently  strong  to  check  any  sally  of  the 
garrison  from  within,  or  any  attack  of  a 
relieving  force  from  without.  The  interval 
within  the  two  walls  of  the  circumvallation 
was  roofed  over,  and  formed  barracks,  in 
which  the  besiegers  posted  themselves,  and 
awaited  the  effects  of  want  or  treachery 
among  the  besieged  in  producing  a  sur¬ 
render.  And,  in  every  Greek  city  of  those 
days,  as  in  every  Italian  republic  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  rage  of  domestic  sedition 
between  aristocrats  and  democrats  ran  high. 
Rancorous  refugees  swarmed  in  the  camp 
of  every  invading  enemy  ;  and  every  block¬ 
aded  city  was  sure  to  contain  within  its 
walls  a  body  of  intriguing  malcontents, 
who  were  eager  to  purchase  a  party*  tri¬ 
umph  at  the  expense  of  a  national  disaster. 
Famine  and  faction  were  the  allies  on  whom 
besiegers  relied.  The  generals  of  that  time 
trusted  to  the  operation  of  these  sure  con¬ 
federates  as  soon  as  they  could  establish  a 
complete  blockade.  They  rarely  ventured 
on  the  attempt  to  storm  any  fortified 
post.  For,  the  military  engines  of  an¬ 
tiquity  were  feeble  in  breaching  masonry, 
before  the  improvements  which  the  first 
Dionysius  effected  in  the  mechanics  of  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  boldest  and 
most  highly-trained  spearmen  would,  of 
course,  have  been  idly  squandered  in  charges 
against  unshattered  walls. 

A  city  built  upon  the  sea,  like  Syracuse, 
was  impregnable,  save  by  the  combined 
operations  of  a  superior  hostile  fleet,  and  a 
superior  hostile  army.  And  Syracuse, 
from  her  size,  her  population,  and  her  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  resources,  not  unnaturally 
thought  herself  secure  from  finding  in  ano¬ 
ther  Greek  city  a  foe  capable  of  sending  a 


sufficient  armament  against  her  to  menace 
her  with  capture  and  subjection.  But,  in 
the  spring  of  414  b.c.  the  Athenian  navy 
was  mistress  of  her  harbor,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  seas  ;  an  Athenian  army  had  defeated 
her  tioops,  and  cooped  them  within  the 
town  ;  and  from  bay  to  bay  a  blockading- 
wall  was  being  rapidly  carried  across  the 
strips  of  level  ground  and  the  high  ridge 
outside  the  city  (then  termed  Epipolae), 
which,  if  completed,  would  have  cut  the 
Syracusans  off  from  all  succor  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Sicily,  and  have  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenian  generals.  The  be- 
si^ers’  works  were  indeed,  unfinished  ;  but 
every  day  the  unfortified  interval  in  their 
lines  grew  narrower,  and  with  it  diminished 
all  apparent  hope  of  safety  for  the  belea¬ 
guered  town. 

Athens  was  now  staking  the  flower  of  her 
forces,  and  the  accumulated  fruits  of  seven¬ 
ty  years  of  glory,  on  one  bold  throw  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Western  world.  As  Na¬ 
poleon  from  Mount  Cceur  de  Lion  pointed 
to  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  and  told  his  staff  that 
the  capture  of  that  town  would  decide  his 
destiny,  and  would  change  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  so,  the  Athenian  officers,  from  the 
heights  of  Epipolae,  must  have  looked  on 
Syracuse,  and  felt  that  with  its  fall  all  the 
known  powers  of  the  earth  would  fall  be¬ 
neath  them.  They  must  have  felt  also, 
that  Athens,  if  repulsed  there,  must  pause 
for  ever  from  her  career  of  conquest,  and 
sink  from  an  imperial  republic  into  a  ruin¬ 
ed  and  subservient  community. 

At  Marathon,  the  first  in  date  of  the  Great 
Battles  of  the  World,  we  beheld  Athens 
struggling  for  self-preservation  against  the 
invading  armies  of  the  East.  At  Syracuse 
she  appears  as  the  ambitious  and  oppressive 
invader  of  others.  In  her,  as  in  other 
republics  of  old  and  of  modern  times,  the 
same  energy  that  had  inspired  the  most 
heroic  efforts  in  defence  of  the  national 
independence,  soon  learned  to  employ  itself 
in  daring  and  unscrupulous  schemes  of  self- 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations.  In  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars  she 
had  rapidly  grown  into  a  conquering  and 
dominant  state,  the  chief  of  a  thousand 
tributary  cities,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
largest  and  best-manned  navy  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  yet  beheld.  The  occu¬ 
pations  of  her  territory  by  Xerxes  and 
Mardonius,  in  the  second  Persian  war,  had 
forced  her  whole  population  to  become 
mariners  ;  and  the  glorious  results  of  that 
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straggle  confirmed  them  in  their  zeal  for 
their  country’s  service  at  sea.  The  volun¬ 
tary  suffrage  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
coast  and  islands  of  the  -<Egean  first  placed 
Athens  at  the  head  of  the  confederation 
formed  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Persia.  But  this  titular  ascen¬ 
dency  was  soon  converted  by  her  into 
practical  and  arbitrary  dominion.  She 
protected  them  from  the  Persian  power, 
which  soon  fell  into  decrepitude  and  decay, 
but  she  exacted  in  return  implicit  obedience 
to  herself.  She  claimed  and  enforced  a 
prerogative  of  taxing  them  at  her  discretion; 
and  proudly  refused  to  be  accountable  for 
her  mode  of  expending  their  supplies.  Re¬ 
monstrance  against  her  assessments  was 
treated  as  factious  disloyalty  ;  and  refusal 
to  pay  was  promptly  punished  as  revolt. 
Permitting  and  encouraging  her  subject 
allies  to  furnish  all  their  contingents  in 
money,  instead  of  part  consisting  of  ships 
and  men,  the  sovereign  republic  gained  the 
double  object  of  training  her  own  citizens 
by  constant  and  well-paid  service  in  her 
fleets,  and  of  seeing  her  confederates  lose 
their  skill  and  discipline  by  inaction,  and 
become  more  and  more  passive  and  power¬ 
less  under  her  yoke.  Their  towns  were 
generally  dismantled,  while  the  imperial 
city  herself  was  fortified  with  the  greatest 
care  and  sumptuousness ;  the  accumulated 
revenues  from  her  tributaries  serving  to 
strengthen  and  adorn  to  the  utmost,  her 
havens,  her  docks,  her  arsenals,  her  thea¬ 
tres,  and  her  shrines  ;  and  to  array  her  in 
that  plenitude  of  architectural  magnifi¬ 
cence,  the  ruins  of  which  still  attest  the 
intellectual  grandeur  of  the  age  and  people, 
which  produced  a  Pericles  to  plan,  and  a 
Phidias  to  perform. 

All  republics  that  acquire  supremacy 
over  other  nations  rule  them  selfishly  and 
oppressively.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Carthage,  Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Pisa,  Holland,  and  Republican  France,  all 
tyrannized  over  every  province  and  subject 
state  where  they  gained  authority.  But 
none  of  them  openly  avowed  their  system 
of  doing  so  upon  principle  with  the  candor 
which  the  Athenian  republicans  dis¬ 
played,  when  any  remonstrance  was  made 
against  the  severe  exactions  which  they 
imposed  upon  their  vassal  allies.  They 
avowed  that  their  empire  was  a  tyranny, 
and  frankly  stated  that  they  solely  trusted 
to  force  and  terror  to  uphold  it.  They 
appealed  to  what  they  called  “  the  eternal 
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law  of  nature,  that  the  weak  should  be 
coerced  by  the  strong.”*  Sometimes  they 
stated  and  not  without  some  truth,  that  the 
unjust  hatred  of  Sparta  against  themselves, 
forced  them  to  be  unjust  to  others  in  self- 
defence.  To  be  safe,  they  must  be  pow¬ 
erful  ;  and  to  be  powerful,  they  must 
plunder  and  coerce  their  neighbors.  They 
never  dreamed  of  communicating  any  fran¬ 
chise,  or  share  in  office,  to  their  dependents  ; 
but  jealously  monopolized  every  post  of 
command,  and  all  political  and  judicial 
power ;  exposing  themselves  to  every  risk 
with  unflinching  gallantry;  embarking  read¬ 
ily  in  every  ambitious  scheme ;  and  never 
suffering  difficulty  or  disaster  to  shake  their 
tenacity  of  purpose  ;  in  the  hope  of  acquir¬ 
ing  unbounded  empire  for  their  country, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  each  of  the 
30,000  citizens,  who  made  up  the  sovereign 
republic,  in  exclusive  devotion  to  military 
occupations,  or  to  those  brilliant  sciences 
and  arts  in  which  Athens  already  had 
reached  the  meridian  of  intellectual  splen¬ 
dor. 

She  had  hitherto  safely  defied  the  hatred 
and  hostility  of  Sparta,  and  of  Corinth, 
Thebes,  and  the  other  Greek  States  that 
still  adhered  to  Lacedaemon  as  the  natural 
head  of  Greece  ;  and  though  entangled  in 
a  desperate  war  at  home,  which  was  scarcely 
suspended  for  a  time  by  a  hollow  truce, 
Athens  now  had  despatched  “  the  noblest 
armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and 
civilized  commonwealth,”  to  win  her  fresh 
conquests'in  the  Western  seas.  With  the 
capture  of  Syracuse  all  Sicily,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  secured.  Carthage  and  Italy 
were  next  to  be  attacked.  With  large 
levies  of  Iberian  mercenaries  she  then 
meant  to  overwhelm  her  Peloponnesian 
enemies.  The  Persian  monarchy  lay  in 
hopeless  imbecility,  inviting  Greek  invasion ; 
nor  did  the  known  world  contain  the  power 
that  seemed  capable  of  checking  the 
growing  might  of  Athens,  if  Syracuse  once 
could  be  hers. 

The  national  historian  of  Rome  has  left 
us,  as  an  episode  of  his  great  work,  a  dis- 
I  quisition  on  the  probable  effects  that  would 
1  have  followed  if  Alexander  the  Great  had 
j  invaded  Italy.  Posterity  has  generally 
I  regarded  that  disquisition  as  proving  Livy’s 
patriotism  more  strongly  than  his  imparti¬ 
ality  or  acuteness.  Yet,  right  or  wrong, 
i  the  speculations  of  the  Roman  writer  were 
I  directed  to  the  consideration  of  a  very 

I  ^  ’Ati  (caOevTforoj  Tdv  Ijaffu  tnrd  Svvarurepov  KaTttpYt<^~ 
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remote  possibility.  To  whatever  age  Alex¬ 
ander’s  life  might  have  been  prolonged,  the 
East  would  have  furnished  full  occupation 
for  his  martial  ambition,  as  well  as  for 
those  schemes  of  commercial  grandeur  and 
imperial  amalgamation  of  nations,  in  which 
the  truly  great  qualities  of  his  mind  loved 
to  display  themselves.  With  his  death  the 
dismemberment  of  his  empire  among  his 
generals  was  certain,  even  as  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Napoleon’s  empire  among  his 
marshals  would  certainly  have  ensued,  if 
he  had  been  cut  off  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  Rome,  also,  was  far  weaker  when 
the  Athenians  were  in  Sicily,  than  she  was 
a  century  afterwards  in  Alexander’s  time. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Rome 
would  have  been  blotted  out  from  the 
independent  powers  of  the  West,  had  she 
been  attacked  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  centu¬ 
ry,  B.  c.,  by  an  Athenian  army,  largely 
aided  by  Spanish  mercenaries,  and  flushed 
with  triumphs  over  Sicily  and  Africa ;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  collision  between  her  and 
Greece  having  been  deferred  until  the  latter 
had  sunk  into  decrepitude,  and  the  Roman 
Mars  had  acquired  the  full  vigor  of  man¬ 
hood. 

The  Syracusans  themselves,  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  a  bold  and  tur¬ 
bulent  democracy,  tyrannizing  over  the  weak¬ 
er  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  trying  to  gain 
in  that  island  the  same  arbitrary  supremacy 
which  Athens  maintained  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  numbers 
and  in  spirit  they  were  fully  equal  to  the 
Athenians,  but  far  inferior  to  them  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  discipline.  When  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  an  Athenian  invasion  was  first 
publicly  discussed  at  Syracuse,  and  efforts 
made  by  some  of  the  wiser  citizens  to  im¬ 
prove  the  state  of  the  National  Defences, 
and  prepare  for  the  impending  danger,  the 
rumors  of  coming  war,  and  the  proposals  for 
preparation  were  received  by  the  mass  of 
the  Syracusans  with  scornful  incredulity. 
The  speech  of  one  of  their  popular  orators 
is  preserved  to  us  in  Thucydides,*  and  many 
of  its  topics  might,  by  a  slight  alteration 
of  names  and  details,  serve  admirably  for 
the  party  among  ourselves  at  present,  which 
opposes  the  augmentation  of  our  forces,  and 
derides  the  idea  of  our  being  in  any  peril 
from  the  sudden  attack  of  a  French  expe¬ 
dition.  The  Syracusan  orator  told  his 
countrymen  to  dismiss  with  scorn  the  vi- 

*  Lib.  VI.  See.  36,  rt  seq.  Arnold’s  edition.  I 
have  almost  literally  transcribed  some  of  the  mar¬ 
ginal  epitomes  of  the  original  speech. 


sionary  terrors  which  a  set  of  designing  men 
among  themselves  strove  to  excite,  in  order 
to  get  power  and  influence  thrown  into  their 
own  hands.  He  told  them ‘that  Athens 
knew  her  own  interest  too  well  to  think  of 
wantonly  provoking  their  hostility :  “-Eren 
if  the  enemies  were  to  come,^^  said  he,  “  so 
distant  Jrom  their  resources^  and  opposed  to 
such  a  power  as  oursj  their  destruction  would 
be  easy  and  inevitable.  Their  ships  icill 
have  enough  to  do  to  get  to  our  island  at  all, 
and  to  carry  such  stores  of  all  sorts  as  will 
be  needed.  They  cannot,  therefore,  carry 
besides  an  army  large  enough  to  cope  with 
such  a  population  as  ours*  They  will 
have  no  fortified  place  from  which  to  com^ 
mence  their  operations,  but  must  rest  them 
on  no  better  base  than  a  set  of  wretched  tents 
and  such  means  as  the  necessities  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  will  allow  them.  But  in  truth  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  even  be  able  to 
effect  a  disembarkation.  Let  us,  therejore, 
set  at  naught  these  reports  as  altogether  of 
home-manufacture  ;  and  be  sure  that  if  any 
enemy  does  come,  the  state  will  know  how  to 
defend  itself,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  na¬ 
tional  honor. 

Such  assertions  pleased  the  Syracusan 
assembly ;  and  their  counterparts  find  fa¬ 
vor  now  among  some  portion  of  the  English 
public.  But  the  invaders  of  Syracuse 
came ;  made  good  their  landing  in  Sicily  ; 
and,  if  they  had  promptly  attacked  the  city 
itself,  the  Syracusans  must  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  self-sufficient  carelessness 
in  submission  to  the  Athenian  yoke.  But, 
of  the  three  generals  who  led  the  Athenian 
expedition,  two  only  were  men  of  ability, 
and  one  was  most  weak  and  incompetent. 
Fortunately  for  Syracuse,  the  most  skilful 
of  the  three  was  soon  deposed  from  his 
command  by  a  factious  and  fanatic  vote  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  other  com¬ 
petent  one,  Lamachus,  fell  early  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  :  while,  more  fortunately  still  for  her, 
the  feeble  and  vacillating  Nicias  remained 
unrecalled  and  unhurt,  to  assume  the  un¬ 
divided  leadership  of  the  Athenian  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  mar  by  the  alternate  over¬ 
caution  and  over-carelessness,  every  chance 
of  success  which  the  early  part  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  offered.  Still,  even  under  him,  the 
Athenians  nearly  won  the  town.  They  de¬ 
feated  the  raw  levies  of  the  Syracusans, 
cooped  them  within  the  walls,  and,  as  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  almost  effected  a  continu¬ 
ous  fortification  from  bay  to  bay  over 
Epipolae,  the  completion  of  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  followed  by  a  capitulation. 
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An  assembly  of  the  Syracusans  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  convened  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  openin^j  negotiations  with  the  besiegers, 
when  the  first  galley  arrived  of  a  squadron 
of  succor  which  the  Peloponnesians  had 
despatched  to  Syracuse,  and  which  the 
culpable  negligence  of  Nicias  had  not  even 
endeavored  to  intercept.  The  bulk  of  the 
relieving  force,  under  the  able  guidance  of 
the  Spartan  Gylippus,  landed  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Syracuse,  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  the  other  Siciliots,  and 
turned  the  Athenian  position  by  occupying 
the  high  ground  in  the  extreme  rear  of 
Epipolae.  Gylippus  marched  through  the 
unfortified  interval  of  Nicias’s  lines  into  the 
besieged  town  ;  and  joining  his  troops  with 
the  Syracusan  forces,  after  some  engage¬ 
ments  with  varying  success,  gained  the 
mastery  over  Nicias,  drove  the  Athenians 
from  Epipolae,  and  hemmed  them  into  a 
disadvantageous  position  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  great  harbor. 

The  attention  of  all  Greece  was  now  fixed 
on  Syracuse ;  and  every  enemy  of  Athens 
felt  the  importance  of  the  opportunity  now 
offered  of  checking  her  ambition,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  her  power. 
Large  reinforcements  from  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  other  cities,  now  reached  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  ;  while  the  baffled  and  dispirited  Athe¬ 
nian  general  earnestly  besought  his  country¬ 
men  to  recall  him,  and  represented  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  seige  as  hopeless. 

But  Athens  had  made  it  a  maxim  never 
to  let  difficulty  or  disaster  drive  her  back 
from  any  enterprise  once  undertaken,  so 
long  as  she  possessed  the  means  of  making 
any  effort,  however  desperate,  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  With  indomitable  perti¬ 
nacity  she  now  decreed,  instead  of  recalling 
her  first  armament  from  before  Syracuse,  to 
send  out  a  second,  though  her  enemies  near 
home  had  now  renewed  open  warfare  against 
her,  and  by  occupying  a  permanent  fortifi¬ 
cation  in  her  territory,  had  severely  dis¬ 
tressed  her  population,  and  were  pressing 
her  with  almost  all  the  hardships  of  an 
actual  siege.  She  still  was  mistress  of  the 
sea,  and  she  sent  forth  another  fleet  of 
seventy  galleys,  and  another  army,  which 
seemed  to  drain  almost  the  last  reserves  of 
her  military  population,  to  try  if  Syracuse 
could  not  yet  be  won,  and  the  honor  of  the 
Athenian  arms  be  preserved  from  the  stigma 
of  a  retreat.  Hers  was,  indeed,  a  spirit 
that  might  be  broken  but  never  would 
bend.  At  the  head  of  this  secoud  expedi¬ 
tion,  she  wisely  placed  her  best  general. 
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Demosthenes,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  that  the  long  Peloponnesian  war  had 
produced,  and  who,  if  he  had  originally 
held  the  Sicilian  command,  would  soon 
have  brought  Syracuse  to  submission.  His 
arrival  before  that  city  restored  the  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  Athenians  for  a  time  by  land 
and  by  sea,  on  both  of  which  elements  the 
Syracusans  had  now  been  victorious  over 
the  dispirited  soldiers  and  mariners  who 
served  under  Nicias. 

With  the  intuitive  decision  of  a  great 
commander,  Demosthenes  at  once  saw  that 
the  possession  of  Epipolae  was  the  key  to 
the  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  make  a  prompt  and  vigorous  attempt 
to  recover  that  position  while  his  force  was 
unimpaired,  and  the  consternation  which  its 
arrival  had  produced  among  the  besieged 
remained  unabated.  The  Syracusans  and 
their  allies  had  run  out  an  outwork  along 
Epipolae  from  the  city  walls,  intersecting 
the  fortified  lines  of  circumvallation  which 
Nicias  had  commenced,  but  from  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  Gylippus.  Could  De¬ 
mosthenes  succeed  in  storming  this  out¬ 
work,  and  in  re-establishing  the  Athenian 
troops  on  the  high  ground,  he  might  fairly 
hope  to  be  able  to  resume  the  circumvalla¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  become  the  conqueror 
of  Syracuse. 

An  easily-repelled  attack  was  first  made 
on  the  outwork  in  the  day-time,  probably 
more  with  the  view  of  blinding  the  besieg¬ 
ed  to  the  nature  of  the  main  operations, 
than  witlf  any  expectation  of  succeeding  in 
an  open  assault,*  with  every  disadvantage  of 
the  ground  to  contend  against.  But,  when 
the  darkness  had  set  in,  Demosthenes 
formed  his  men  in  columns,  each  soldier 
taking  with  him  five  days’  provisions,  and 
the  engineers  and  workmen  of  the  camp 
following  the  troops  with  their  tools, 
and  all  portable  implements  of  fortifica¬ 
tion,  so  as  at  once  to  secure  any  advantage 
of  ground  that  the  army  might  gain  Thus 
equipped  and  prepared,  he  led  his  men 
along  by  the  foot  of  the  southern  flank  of 
Epipol®  in  a  direction  towards  the  interior 
of  the  island,  till  he  came  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  narrow  ridge  that  forms  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  high  ground  looking  westward. 
He  then  wheeled  his  vanguard  to  the  right, 
sent  them  rapidly  up  the  paths  that  wind 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  succeeded  in 
completely  surprising  the  Syracusan  out¬ 
posts,  and  in  placing  his  troops  fairly  on 
the  extreme  summit  of  the  all-important  Epi- 
pol®.  Thence  the  Athenians  marched  ea- 
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gerly  down  the  slope  towards  the  town,  rout¬ 
ing  some  Syracusan  detachments  that  were 
quartered  in  their  way,  and  vigorously  as¬ 
sailing  the  unprotected  side  of  the  outwork. 
All  at  first  favored  them.  The  outwork  was 
abandoned  by  its  garrison,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nian  engineers  began  to  dismantle  it.  In 
vain  Gylippus  brought  up  fresh  troops  ta 
check  the  assault ;  the  Athenians  broke  and 
drove  them  hack,  and  continued  to  press 
hotly  forward,  in  the  full  confidence  of  vic¬ 
tory.  But,  amid  the  general  consternation 
of  the  Syracusans  and  their  confederates, 
one  body  of  infantry  stood  firm.  This  was 
a  brigade  of  their  Boeotian  allies,  which 
was  posted  low  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae 
outside  the  city  walls.  Coolly  and  steadily 
the  Boeotian  infantry  formed  their  line, 
and,  undismayed  by  the  current  of  flight 
around  them,  advanced  against  the  advanc¬ 
ing  Athenians.  This  was  the  crisis  of  the 
battle.  But  the  Athenian  van  was  disor¬ 
ganized  by  its  own  previous  successes  ;  and, 
yielding  to  the  unexpected  charge  thus 
made  on  it  by  troops  in  perfect  order,  | 
and  of  the  most  obstinate  courage,  it  was 
driven  back  in  confusion  upon  the  other  di¬ 
visions  of  the  army,  that  still  continued  to 
press  forward.  When  once  the  tide  was  j 
thus  turned,  the  Syracusans  passed  rapidly  I 
from  the  extreme  of  panic  to  the  extreme 
of  vengeful  daring,  and  with  all  their  forces 
they  now  fiercely  assailed  the  embarrassed 
and  receding  Athenians.  In  vain  did  the 
ofl&cers  of  the  latter  strive  to  reform  their 
line.  Amid  the  din  and  the  shouting  of 
the  fight,  and  the  confusion  inseparable 
upon  a  night  engagement,  especially  one 
where  many  thousand  combatants  were  pent 
and  whirled  together  in  a  narrow  and  un¬ 
even  area,  the  necessary  manoeuvres  were 
impracticable  ;  and  though  many  companies 
still  fought  on  desperately,  wherever  the 
moonlight  showed  them  the  semblance  of  a 
foe,  they  fought  without  concert  or  subor¬ 
dination  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  amid  the 
deadly  chaos,  Athenian  troops  assailed  each 
other.  Keeping  their  ranks  close,  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  and  their  allies  pressed  on  against 
the  disorganized  masses  of  the  besiegers, 
and  at  length  drove  them,  with  heavy 
slaughter,  over  the  cliffs,  which  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  had  scaled  full  of  hope, 
and  apparently  certain  of  success. 

This  defeat  was  decisive  of  the  event  of 
the  siege.  The  Athenians  afterwards  strug¬ 
gled  only  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
vengeance  which  the  Syracusans  sought  to 
wreak  in  the  complete  destruction  of  their 


invaders.  Never,  however,  was  vengeance 
more  complete  and  terrible.  A  series  of 
;  sea-fights  followed,  in  which  the  Athenian 
i  galleys  were  utterly  destroyed  or  captured. 
The  mariners  and  soldiers  who  escaped 
death  in  disastrous  engagements,  and  a 
vain  attempt  to  force  a  retreat  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  island,  became  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  either  perished  miserably  in  the 
Syracusan  dungeons,  or  were  sold  in  slavery 
ito  the  very  men  whom  in  their  pride  of 
power  they  had  crossed  the  seas  to  enslave. 

All  danger  from  Athens  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  nations  of  the  West  was  now  for  ever 
at  an  end.  She,  indeed,  continued  to 
struggle  against  her  combined  enemies  and 
revolted  allies  with  unparalleled  gallantry  ; 
and  many  more  years  of  varying  warfare 
passed  away  before  she  surrendered  to  their 
arms.  But  no  success  in  subsequent  con¬ 
tests  could  ever  have  restored  her  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  enterprise,  resources,  and 
maritime  skill,  which  she  had  acquired  be¬ 
fore  her  fatal  reverses  in  Sicily.  Nor 
among  the  rival  Greek  republics,  whom  her 
own  rashness  aided  to  crush  her,  was  there 
any  capable  of  reorganizing  her  empire,  or 
resuming  her  schemes  of  conquest.  The 
dominion  of  Western  Europe  was  left  for 
Rome  and  Carthage  to  dispute  two  cen¬ 
turies  later,  in  conflicts  still  more  teriible, 
and  with  even  higher  displays  of  military 
daring  and  genius,  than  Athens  had  wit¬ 
nessed  either  in  her  rise,  her  meridian,  or 
her  fall. 


Sale  op  Three  of  Edwin  Landseer's  Picturis. 
— Three  early  pictures,  by  Edwin  Landseer,  the  pro¬ 
perty  ot  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Simpson,  the  auction¬ 
eer,  were  recently  sold,  amid  a  very  bad  collection 
of  so-called  early  Masters.  The  first  sold  of  the 
three  Edwin  Landseers  was  a  small  pictuie,  on 
panel,  five  inches  by  four  inches,  representing  “  A 
thorough-bred  Scotch  Terrier,  with  a  dead  Rat  in 
its  Mouth.”  It  brought  the  large  .sum  of  siity-eight 
guineas. 

The  second  picture  sold,  which  was  on  canvas, 
called  “  Waiting  for  Orders,”  a  small  full-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  shrewd,  jolly-looking 
coachman,  standing  with  his  hands  folded  before 
him,  and  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  brought  32 
guineas — the  execution  extremely  careful.  The  last 
and  best  was  called  ”  The  Paddock,”  representing 
an  old  chestnut  horse  and  a  white  Scotch  terrier, 
near  a  piece  of  water,  with  an  open  view,  and  Wind- 
SOT  Castle  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  horse  was 
full  of  character,  and  firmly  and  conscientiously 
painted.  Sold  for  100  guineas.  A  room-full  of 
framed  presentation  proofs,  from  some  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win  Landseer’s  best  pictures,  realized  high  prices. 
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SWEDEN  AND  OSCAR  L 


Of  all  modern  histories  that  of  Sweden, , 
since  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  is  the  most 
CUT  ions  and  the  least  known.  The  efforts 
of  its  present  patriotic  monarch  to  organize 
a  free  and  firm  constitution  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  patch-work  system,  constructed  from 
the  discordant  fragments  of  several  revolu¬ 
tions,  have  scarcely  been  noticed  south  of 
the  Baltic ;  the  utmost  that  has  found  its 
way  into  German,  French,  or  English  jour¬ 
nals,  is  that  something  is  agitated  in  Stock¬ 
holm  which  is  disliked  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  suspected  in  Copenhagen.  But  Swe¬ 
den,  now  compactly  united  to  Norway,  is 
not  a  state  that  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
indifference  and  oblivion.  Deriving  from 
its  geographical  position  an  almost  insular 
security,  it  is  further  defended  by  shoals, 
rocks,  and  the  countless  dangers  of  a  peril¬ 
ous  coast ;  while  these  very  perils  have 
trained  a  race  of  bold  and  skilful  mariners, 
who  are  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  merits 
of  seamanship  by  the  sailors  of  Britain 
herself.  A  system  of  burgher  and  peasant 
militia  has  given  Sweden  a  larger  and 
more  available  army  than  is  generally 
known ;  and  Norway,  which  some  years 
ago  seemed  likely  to  give  Sweden  the  same 
troubles  and  anxieties  with  which  Ireland 
afflicts  England,  has  learned  by  experience 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  union  so  high¬ 
ly,  that  the  Norwegians  would  be  the  first 
to  take  arms  to  resist  their  own  indepen¬ 
dence.  Sweden  is,  in  fact,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Europe  against  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  is  even  more  important  than 
Denmark  as  a  guard  of  the  passes  of  the 
Baltic.  It  is  governed  by  a  monarch 
known  in  the  world  of  literature  for  various 
philanthropic  disquisitions,  in  which  the 
dialectic  skill  of  ancient  philosophy  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  tender  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Sw^en,  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  transition  for  more  than 
a  century.  From  the  day  that  Charles 
XII.  fell  in  the  trenches  before  Fredericks- 
hall,  its  successive  governments  seem  to 
have  been  little  better  than  provisional ; 
and  it  is  only  now  that  the  states,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  enlightened  Oscar,  are 
about  to  discuss  the  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary  for  establishing  a  permanent  censti- 
tution. 


,  V^oltaire’s  Life  of  Charles  XII.  should 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  brilliant  romance 
than  as  an  authentic  history.  He  hides 
from  us  that  Charles,  though  generally  be¬ 
loved  by  the  people,  was  thoroughly  de¬ 
tested  by  his  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  local 
tyranny  was  crushed  under  his  iron  despot¬ 
ism.  The  ball  by  which  the  monarch  fell 
came  from  “  no  petty  fortress,  and  no  du¬ 
bious  hand he  was  assassinated  by  Li- 
quier,  the  agent  of  the  discontented  nobles, 
and  who  had  both  personal  and  party  mo¬ 
tives  of  his  own  to  instigate  him  to  the 
crime.  The  hat  which  Charles  XII.  wore 
on  the  fatal  night  is  still  religiously  pre¬ 
served  at  Stockholm  ;  the  slightest  exami¬ 
nation  shows  that  it  was  pierced  by  a  pis¬ 
tol-bullet  fired  at  a  distance  of  a  very 
few  paces,  and  that  the  ball  passed  side¬ 
ways  from  right  to  left, — a  direction  which 
it  could  not  have  taken  if  fired  from  the 
rampart.  . 

The  conspirators,  on  his  death  acted  as 
if  they  had  destroyed  not  only  a  monarch 
but  a  monarchy.  According  to  ancient 
law,  a  Swedish  princess  forfeited  her  right 
of  succession  by  marriage.  The  two  sis¬ 
ters  of  Charles  had  married  German  prin¬ 
ces  :  the  eldest  had  become  Duchess  of 
Holstein  Gottorp,  and,  on  her  death  be¬ 
queathed  her  right  of  succession  to  her  son  ; 
the  second,  Ulrica,  Eleonora,  was  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  but  she  re¬ 
sided  at  Stockholm,  as  her  husband  held 
an  important  command  in  the  Swedish  ar¬ 
my.  It  was  believed  that  Goertz,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  minister  of  Charles  XII.,  had  begun 
to  arrange  plans  for  securing  the  accession 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein  by  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  and  that  Charles  was  favorable 
to  the  project,  because  he  perceived  that 
a  recognition  of  this  right  would  be  a  most 
efficient  check  on  the  arrogant  pretensions 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Liquier,  who 
was  aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  was  thus  prompted  to  the  murder 
by  the  interests  of  his  master,  by  his  own 
personal  hatred  of  Goertz,  and  by  his  inti¬ 
mate  relation  with  the  Swedish  oligarchy. 
He  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Charles 
on  the  night  that  the  monarch  fell,  and  it 
is  established  that  the  pistol-bullet  entered 
the  king’s  right  temple  and  camo  out  at  tha 
left  eye^  which  was  torn  &om  its  socket. 
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Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  re¬ 
specting  the  death  of  Charles,  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  Goertz  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
No  sooner  had  the  king  fallen  than  Liquier 
posted  at  all  speed  with  the  intelligence  to 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  a  secret 
council  of  officers  was  immediately  con¬ 
voked,  and  the  Colonel  Baumgarden  was 
immediately  sent  to  secure  the  person  of 
Goertz,  before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  I 
receive  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his  sove- 1 
reign.  Before  we  examine  the  usurpation 
of  the  oligarchy,  we  may  briefly  glance  at 
the  treatment  of  the  fallen  minister. 
Baumgarden  arrested  him  in  silence. 
Goertz,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Charles  Xll.,  of  which 
the  Colonel  took  charge,  promising  that  it 
should  be  safely  delivered  :  it  was  at  once 
transmitted  to  Prince  Frederic. 

So  closely  guarded  as  to  be  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
Goertz  was  sent  to  Stockholm.  He  was 
detained  nearly  three  months  in  prison, 
being  subjected  almost  every  day  to  harass¬ 
ing  examinations, — a  useless  torture,  as 
his  condemnation  was  pre-determined. 
He  was  finally  sentenced  to  death,  and  the 
very  terms  of  the  sentence  prove  that  the 
execution  vras  nothing  better  than  a  judi¬ 
cial  murder.  It  was  couched  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms : — 

“  George  Henry  Baron  de  Goertz  is  condemned 
to  lose  his  head,  and  to  be  buried  beneath  a  gib¬ 
bet,  by  the  common  executioner,  for  having  caused 
the  late  king  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects, 
destroyed  the  confidence  which  the  king  had  in 
the  senate  and  the  other  orders  of  the  State,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  the 
persons  most  devoted  to  his  majesty  and  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  for  having,  by  his  pernicious  coun¬ 
cils,  and  by  tyrannical  means  of  his  own  devising, 
and  by  the  abuse  of  the  authority  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted,  encouraged  the  king  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war ;  for  having  sown  dissension  and 
distrust  between  the  king  and  the  most  sincere 
friends  of  Sweden,  deprived  the  Swedes  of  their 
money  and  their  real  property; — in  a  word,  for 
being  the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
now  afflict  the  country.  The  proofs  of  all  these 
charges  have  been  established  by  his  papers  and  his 
actions.” 

A  more  vague  series  of  charges  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  judicial  record.  Tiie  barbarous ' 
sentence,  however,  was  executed  ;  the  Swe¬ 
dish  nobles  acted  like  a  set  of  turbulent 
boys,  who,  having  got  rid  of  a  stern  school¬ 
master,  immediately  break  the  cano  and 
destroy  tho  rod,  which,  if  not  the  instru¬ 


ment  of  chastisement,  had  been  the  object 
of  terror. 

The  army  had  proclaimed  Ulrica  Eleo¬ 
nora,  the  wife  of  their  general,  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden.  It  was  a  popular 
choice,  which  the  senate  dared  not  oppose  ; 
but  the  senators  obtained  from  the  prin¬ 
cess  a  written  engagement,  by  which  she 
protested  against  any  authority  which 
should  be  arbitrarily  conferred  on  her,  re¬ 
nounced  for  herself  and  her  successors  every 
royal  prerogative  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  Sweden,  and  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  States  to  arrange  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  realm. 

The  States  prepared  a  new  constitution, 
consisting  of  fifty-one  articles,  which  they 
called  a  “  Form  of  Government.”  Its  ob¬ 
ject  and  effect  were  to  transform  the  mo¬ 
narchy  into  an  odious  and  feeble  oligarchy, 
all  authority  being  taken  from  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  transferred  to  the  senate  and  the 
States. 

In  this  new  constitution  the  Assembly 
of  States  was  divided  into  four  orders, — 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burgesses,  and 
the  peasants, — which  met  and  voted  in 
their  separate  chambers.  This  radical  vice 
of  the  Swedish  constitution  still  continues, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  the  consent  of 
the  four  orders  to  any  organic  change  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
reigning  monarch.  The  States  were  to 
assemble  every  three  years  for  a  session  of 
three  months,  or  as  much  longer  as  they 
pleased.  During  their  session  they  pos¬ 
sessed  supreme  authority ;  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 
of  regulating  the  currency,  of  filling  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate,  of  superintending 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  inves¬ 
tigating  cases  of  high  treason.  When  the 
States  were  not  sitting,  these  powers  were 
nominally  exercised  by  the  king  and  senate 
conjointly,  but  really  by  the  senate  alone, 
for  the  king  could  do  nothing  without  their 
concurrence.  Ulrica  was  soon  weary  of 
her  position ;  with  the  consent  of  the 
States  she  resigned  the  throne  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  not  proclaimed  until  he  had 
given  his  solemn  adhesion  to  the  “  Form  of 
Government.” 

Sweden,  like  Poland,  was  thus  placed 
under  an  oligarchy,  and  was  menaced  with 
the  same  fate.  The  senate  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  both  supported  by  fo¬ 
reign  gold :  the  advocates  of  peace  with 
Russia,  oalled  Ca^$^  as  sleepy  and  indo- 
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lent ;  and  the  French  faction  disposed  to ! 
wape  war  with  Russia,  who  took  the  name 
of  HatSy  as  being  ready  to  cover  themselves 
for  war.  But,  though  divided  on  foreign 
policy,  both  factions  were  perfectly  united 
on  one  point, — their  firm  determination  to 
render  and  keep  royalty  nothing  hut  an 
empty  pageant  and  an  idle  name.  Such,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  state  of  royalty  during  the 
reigns  of  Frederic  and  his  son  Adolphus. 
The  death  of  the  latter,  in  1771,  was  the 
first  event  which  shook  the  power  of  the 
oligarchy. 

Gustavus  111.,  son  and  successor  of  Adol¬ 
phus,  was  in'  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  His  presence  had  created  no 
little  sensation  in  that  capital ;  he  was 
handsome,  witty,  and  an  adept  in  the  su¬ 
perficial  philosophy  which  the  school  of 
Voltaire  had  brought  into  fashion.  Louis 
XV.,  who  in  spite  of  his  vices  and  profli¬ 
gacy,  had  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
sovereign,  showed  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  young  Swedish  prince  ;  the  court  made 
him  the  idol  of  fashion.  Gustavus  was  an 
equally  welcome  guest  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  and  in  the  salons  of  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barri.  If  the  Memoirs  of  the  latter 
are  to  be  trusted,  Louis  XV.  impressed  the 
young  prince  with  the  necessity  of  dissem¬ 
bling  with  the  oligarchy  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  Gus¬ 
tavus  signed  without  any  objection  the 
“  Act  of  Surety”  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
States  ;  and  that,  when  questioned  on  the 
subject  by  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whom  he 
visited  on  his  way  home,  the  young  king 
vehemently  denied  any  intention  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  actual  constitution  of  Swe¬ 
den. 

In  their  contests  for  supremacy,  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Hats  and  Caps  gradually  be¬ 
came  animated  with  the  most  hitter  ani¬ 
mosity  against  each  other ;  and,  as  they  al¬ 
ternately  prevailed  in  the  States,  they  com¬ 
mitted  outrages,  under  the  forms  of  law, 
which  provoked  cruel  retaliations.  In 
1756  the  Hats  were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
they  sent  several  of  their  rivals  to  the 
scaffold  ;  in  the  diet  of  1772,  held  on  the 
accession  of  Gustavus,  the  Caps  had  the 
preponderance,  and  they  insisted  that  all 
of  the  opposite  party  should  be  excluded 
from  every  office  conferring  political  power. 
But  the  Hats  numbered  in  their  body  the 
greater  number  of  noble  families  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  their  dread  of  reprisals  from  the 
Caps  led  them  secretly  to  demand  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  king,  and  to  promise  such  an 
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!  extension  of  royal  authority  as  would  enable 
him  to  interfere  efficiently  for  their  protec¬ 
tion.  Gustavus  took  advantage  of  the  cri¬ 
sis  to  effect  one  of  the  most  wondrous  revo¬ 
lutions  recorded  in  history, — the  more 
wondrous  as  almost  every  step  was  taken  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate,  and  even  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  that  body. 

Through  the  discontented  Hats,  Gustavus 
made  sure  of  the  army ;  but  though  the 
garrison  of  Stockholm  might  ensure  him 
possession  of  the  capital,  he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  provide  for  the  provinces,  which 
were  garrisoned  by  regiments  of  militia 
dispersed  over  wide  tracts  of  country.  A 
pretext  was  wanting  to  bring  them  together. 
At  the  secret  instigation  of  the  king,  Helli- 
chius,  the  governor  of  Christiansadt,  closed 
the  gates  of  that  important  fortress,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  issued  a  viru¬ 
lent  manifesto  against  the  States,  whom 
he  described  as  the  corrupt  mercenaries  of 
foreign  powers.  It  was  studiously  circu¬ 
lated  that  the  object  of  this  revolt  was  to 
abolish  monarchy  altogether,  and  to  change 
Sweden  into  an  oligarchy,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Russia. 

The  revolt  of  Christiansadt  furnished 
Prince  Charles,  the  king’s  brother  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  collecting  five  or  six 
provincial  regiments ;  the  senate  approved 
of  the  precaution,  but  insisted  that  the 
command  should  he  transferred  to  one  of 
their  own  body.  Before  they  had  elected  a 
general  the  revolution  was  completed. 
While  their  attention  was  fixed  on  Chris¬ 
tiansadt,  the  king  obtained  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  Stockholm.  On  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  August,  1772,  Gustavus  witnessed 
the  representation  of  Peletis  and  Thetis, 
the  first  opera  ever  written  in  Swedish. 
After  the  performance  he  returned  to  his 
cabinet,  and  wrote  several  letters,  which 
were  instantly  sent  off  by  express  Two  of 
these  were  addressed  to  his  brothers,  in¬ 
forming  them  that  the  decisive  blow  would 
be  struck  on  the  morrow.  Having  finished 
writing,  Gustavus,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
went  to  visit  the  several  guard-houses ; 
but,  almost  at  the  first  step,  he  received 
proof  that  all  the  soldiers  had  not  been 
gained  over.  When  he  attempted  to  enter 
the  arsenal,  the  '  artilleryman  on  guard, 
levelling  his  bayonet,  said, — 

“  You  must  not  enter  here.” 

“  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  who  I  am,” 
said  Gustavus ;  “lam  the  king !” 

“  I  know  that  very  well,”  coolly  replied 
the  soldier ;  “  hut  I  also  know  my  duty.” 
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At  the  Admiralty  he  obtained  a  more  liant  staff,  proceeded  through  gratulating 
favorable  reception,  and  every  officer  he  crowds  to  visit  the  different  barracks  and 
encountered  during  the  night  promised  to  military  posts  in  Stockholm ;  officers  and 
be  with  him  at  the  palace  on  the  following  men  equally  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and 
morning.  before  noon  was  long  passed  the  capital  was 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  his  own. 

20th  of  August,  Gustavus  rode  to  the  park  An  as.'^embly  of  the  States  had  been  sum- 
of  artillery,  which  was  commanded  by  the  moned  for  the  21st;  the  members  came 
Duke  of  Hessenstcin,  a  natural  son  of  Fre-  together,  but  they  saw,  as  they  passed 
deric  I.  The  king  offered  the  duke  the  through  the  courts  of  the  palace,  regiments 
entire  command  of  the  garrison,  but  he  under  arms,  guns  guarded  by  artillerymen 
threw  down  his  sword  and  refused  to  act.  with  lighted  matches,  and  sentinels  so  post- 
He  was  instantly  arrested  by  his  own  offi-  ed  as  to  command  every  door  and  window 
cers,  all  of  whom,  without  hesitation,  prof-  of  their  hall.  Under  such  circumstances 
fered  their  adhesion  to  Gustavus.  The  deliberation  was  a  farce,  to  be  hurried  over 
king  then  rode  slowly  back  through  the  as  decently  as  possible;  they  entered  the 
city,  while  the  senate  as  usual  assembled  great  hall  prepared  to  assent  to  everything 
in  its  hall  of  the  palace  at  ten  o’clock,  which  might  be  demanded.  Gustavus  hav- 
Half  an  hour  after  Gustavus  entered  the  ing  taken  his  place  on  the  throne  with  a 
court,  timing  his  arrival  so  as  to  meet  the  pomp  to  which  Sweden  had  been  long  un¬ 
regiment  which  had  come  to  relieve  the  accustomed,  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
guards  of  the  night.  He  called  the  officers  sj)eech  of  excessive  length,  for,  in  its  print- 
of  both  d  ‘tachments  together,  made  them  ed  form,  it  makes  a  goodly  octavo  volume, 
an  eloquent  speech,  depicting  the  evils  He  then  presented  to  them  a  new  form  of 
which  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy  had  government  in  fifty-seven  articles,  which 
brought  upon  Sweden,  and  called  upon  just  reversed  the  positions  of  the  king  and 
them,  by  the  memory  of  Gustavus  Vasa  the  oligarchy.  It  was  voted  at  once  with 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  aid  in  the  de-  unanimity  that  this  should  be  the  new  con- 
liverance  of  their  country.  All  but  three  stitution  of  Sweden,  and  the  articles  were 
swore  enthusiastically  that  they  would  yield  officially  signed  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Diet 
him  implicit  obedience.  The  dissentients  and  the  Speakers  of  the  Four  Orders, 
were  placed  in  close  arrest,  and  detachments  The  most  whimsical  part  of  the  scene  was 
of  grenadiers  occupied  every  avenue  to  the  to  follow ;  no  sooner  was  the  new  constitu- 
senate-house,  with  strict  orders  to  allow  no  tion  signed  than  the  king  drew  a  prayer- 
one  to  pass.  book  from  his  pocket,  and  in  a  solemn  voice 

Followed  by  the  officers,  Gustavus  next  gave  out  the  Te  Deum,  which  was  most 
proceeded  to  address  the  soldiers ;  but,  as  devoutly  sung  by  the  whole  assembly, 
he  crossed  the  court,  he  was  alarmed  to  Gustavus  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
hear  some  doubts  of  success  whispered  oligarchy  ;  but  through  the  rest  of  his  life 
among  his  companions.  Fortunately,  an  he  had  to  struggle  against  their  secret  ma- 
old  sergeant  overheard  the  whispers  as  well  chinations,  which  were  directed  not  merely 
as  the  king ;  the  veteran,  in  rebuke  of  them,  against  the  person  of  the  king,  but  against 
shouted,  “  Long  live  Gustavus !  all  will  go  the  glory  and  interests  of  Sweden.  He  was 
well!”  The  incident  created  a  sudden  betrayed  by  both  military  and  naval  officers 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  deepened  in  the  war  with  Russia,  when  nothing  but 
and  strengthened  by  the  king’s  address  to  mutinies  could  have  prevented  him  from 
the  soldiers,  all  of  whom  vowed  to  follow  marching  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  war  end- 
him  to  death.  ed  in  August  1790,  by  the  treaty  of  Weres- 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  had  been  cir-  lae;  and  Gustavus,  justly  indignant  at  the 
culated  in  Stockholm  that  the  king  had  treachery  of  the  nobles,  summoned  a  con- 
been  arrested  by  the  senate,  and  that  his  vention  of  the  States  at  Gefle,  a  town  on 
life  was  in  danger.  Crowds  of  citizens  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  sixty  miles, 
thronged  to  the  palace,  and,  having  ascer-  from  Stockholm,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
tained  his  safety,  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  two  regiments  of  guards  entirely  devoted 
loud  acclamations.  The  senators  rushed  to  to  the  king. 

the  doors  and  windows  to  ascertain  the  The  opening  of  the  diet  was  fixed  for  the 
meaning  of  the  noise,  and,  for  the  first  time,  23d  of  January,  1792,  and  on  the  evening 
found  themselves  prisoners.  The  king  then  of  the  22d  the  king,  preparatory  to  his  de¬ 
mounted  his  horse,  and  followed  by  a  bril-  parture,  ordered  that  a  masked  ball  should 
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be  given  at  tlie  Opera-house.  There  were) 
several  sinister  omens  at  this  ball ;  the  song; 
of  revolutionary  France,  Ca  tra,  was  in-' 
sultingly  sung  in  the  king’s  presence,  and 
he  retired  early,  evidently  mortified  by  the  j 
discontent  thus  manifested.  As  a  compen¬ 
sation,  he  ordered  that  a  more  splendid  ball  i 
should  be  prepared  to  welcome  him  on  his 
return  from  Gefle,  little  knowing  that  his 
doom  had  been  pronounced,  and  that  the 
agents  of  murder  were  already  dogging  his 
path. 

In  fact,  a  few  nights  before  his  departure 
for  Gefle,  he  had  most  narrowly  escaped 
from  assassination.  An  ensign  in  the 
guards  named  Anckarstroem,  and  the  young 
Count  de  Horn,  had  penetrated  into  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  of  Hoga,  resolved  to 
murder  the  king  as  the  great  enemy  of  the 
nobility.  Concealed  by  a  clump  of  trees, 
they  had  mounted  to  ihe  window  of  the 
closet  in  which  the  king  was  writing.  Gus- 
tavus,  at  the  moment  happened  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  painful  thoughts,  and  he  sat 
so  motionless  in  reverie,  that  the  assassins, 
believing  hyn  to  have  been  struck  with 
apoplexy,  silently  withdrew. 

Anckarstroem’s  motives  for  the  almost 
insane  hatred  with  which  he  regarded  the 
king  have  not  been  fully  explained.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  story,  as  j 
told  in  Scribe’s  celebrated  opera,  is  merely  j 
a  dramatic  fiction.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  I 
Anckarstroem  was  once  slightly  punished  j 
unjustly,  as  he  alleged,  for  some  violation 
of  military  duty,  and  that  he  was  at  another 
time  separated  by  a  royal  mandate  from  an 
opera-dancer,  to  whom  he  had  been  strong¬ 
ly  attached  ;  but  these  are  but  feeble  cau¬ 
ses  of  mortal  hatred,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  that,  like  too  many  others,  he 
was  chiefly  animated  by  resentment  for  the 
abasement  of  aristocratic  power  since  the 
memorable  Revolution  of  1772. 

The  second  masked  ball  was  given  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1792;  the  king  came  early 
to  a  suite  of  private  apartments  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  at  the  Opera-house, 
and  there  he  dined.  While  he  was  at  ta¬ 
ble,  a  letter  was  brought  him  by  one  of  his 
pages,  who  said  that  it  had  been  given  him 
by  an  unknown  person,  who  ran  away  at 
the  moment  of  placing  it  in  his  hands. 
The  king,  after  carelessly  glancing  at  it, 
handed  it  to  Count  Essen,  who  read  with 
alarm  the  following  lines : — 

**  A  plot  has  been  formed  for  your  destruction, 
and  the  time  of  execution  is  hx^  for  this  night. 
Beware  of  going  to  the  ball  at  the  Opera,  or  to 


any  other  ball  that  will  be  given  this  year ;  beware 
also  of  inhabiting  the  ground  floor  in  the  palace 
of  Hoga.  I  do  not  pretend  to  disguise  the  wrongs 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty;  I  hate  you,  sire, 
but  I  abhor  assa.ssination.” 

Essen  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  going  to  the  ball ;  and  when  this  fail¬ 
ed,  he,  with  equal  ill  success,  begged  him 
to  wear  a  cuirass  under  his  coat.  It  was 
past  eleven  when  he  descended  to  the  ball¬ 
room  ;  he  lingered  in  the  ante-chamber  un¬ 
til  midnight  struck,  when,  taking  Count 
Essen’s  arm,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice, 
“  Come,  let  us  see  whether  they  will  venture 
to  assassinate  me  !”  As  Gustavus  entered 
a  whisper  of  recognition  of  the  king  went 
round,  and  two  groups  of  persons  coming 
in  opposite  directions,  as  if  to  catch  a  sight 
of  him,  created  some  slight  confusion,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  was  separated  from  his  suite. 
At  this  moment  a  black  domino  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder,  saying,  “  Good  night,  fair 
I  masque!”  It  was  the  concerted  signal; 
i  a  pistol-shot  was  heard,  and  Gustav  as  fell, 

'  mortally  wounded,  into  the  arms  of  Count 
j  Essen.  The  cry  of  “Fire!”  was  then 
j  raised  by  the  conspirators ;  a  rush  was  made 
.  to  the  doors,  and  all  traces  of  the  murderer 
j  might  have  been  lost  in  the  confusion,  had 
not  M.  de  Polett,  a  young  officer,  antici¬ 
pated  the  rush,  and  ordered  the  guards  to 
allow  no  one  to  pass  until  the  arrival  of  the 
police.  Every  one  was  compelled  to  un¬ 
mask  and  undergo  an  interrogatory,  but 
nothing  appeared  to  warrant  the  detention 
of  any  body.  There  were,  however,  found 
near  the  spot  where  the  king  had  been 
struck  a  brace  of  English  pistols,  and  a 
Turkish  dagger  of  very  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion.  These  were  traced  to  Anckarstroem  ; 
,and  a  clue  having  once  been  gained,  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators  were  soon  detected 
and  arrested.  The  death  of  the  king  and 
the  punishment  of  the  assassins  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  Strange  as  was 
;  the  fate  of  Gustavus  111.,  still  stranger  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  son  and  successor. 

Gustavus  IV.  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
!  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  ;  but  he 
had  been  educated  beyond  his  years ;  his 
I  father  had  prematurely  forced  his  intellect, 
and  the  precocious  boy  grew  up  into  a  very 
stupid  man.  No  revolution  followed  the 
death  of  Gustavus  HI.;  the  assassination 
had  revolted  public  feeling,  and  thus  created 
^  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
I  the  power  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the  excesses 
I  of  revolutionary  France  united  the  nobility 
in  opposition  to  every  increase  of  demo- 
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cratic  power.  The  monarchy  might  have  1 
been  established  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  j 
ever,  if  the  monarch  had  not  been  subject  j 
to  aberrations  of  intellect  which  almost  j 
amounted  to  madness.  Even  before  he 
came  of  age  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  that  | 
imperious  obstinacy  which,  at  a  later  period  | 
astonished  Europe ;  he  compelled  his  uncle  | 
and  guardian  to  take  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  | 
where  he  fell  in  love,  or  imagined  that  he  i 
had  fallen  in  love,  with  the  beautiful  Prin-  j 
cess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  the  Grand  | 
Duke  Paul.  As  the  Empress  Catherine 
earnestly  desired  the  match,  all  preliminary 
arrangements  were  easily  made,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  the  betrothal.  The  court  was 
assembled,  the  Princess  Alexandra  appeared 
attired  as  a  bride,  the  empress  arr'ved  with 
her  suite,  but  the  King  of  Sweden  was  ab¬ 
sent.  Three  hours  of  waiting  elapsed, 
when  it  was  finally  announced  that  Gusta- 
vus  refused  to  sign  the  contract,  because  it 
contained  a  clause  securing  the  princess  in 
the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  that 
all  efforts  to  change  this  determination  had 
proved  ineffectual.  The  princess  was  led 
back  in  tears  to  her  chamber,  and  Gustavus 
returned  to  Sweden. 

Almost  equally  inexplicable  is  the  fanati¬ 
cal  hatred  which  Gustavus  IV.  conceived 
personally,  rather  than  politically,  for  Na¬ 
poleon.  Want  of  means  prevented  the 
King  of  Sweden  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  earlier  northern  alliances  against 
France  ;  but  his  hostile  inclinations  were 
well  known,  and  were  often  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bitter  comment  in  the  Moniteur. 
One  sarcasm  which  appeared  in  this  official 
journal  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  Na¬ 
poleon  himself;  it  declared  of  Gustavus, 
“  His  hand  is  too  feeble  to  raise  the  sword 
of  Charles  XII.,  from  whom  he  has  inherit¬ 
ed  nothing  but  his  madness  and  his  boots.’’ 
This  stinging  insult  sank  deep  into  the  mind 
of  the  vain  pedant,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  that 
he  withdrew  his  ambassador  from  Paris, 
and  entered  formally  into  the  great  north¬ 
ern  coalition.  His  conduct  as  a  member 
of  the  coalition  was  a  perplexity  to  states¬ 
men,  and  must  be  a  puzzle  to  historians. 
After  having  accepted  the  command  of  a 
Russian  division,  which  he  promised  to  join 
with  30,000  Swedes,  he  suddenly  refused 
to  move,  assigning  as  an  excuse  his  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  sincerity  of  Prussia.  This 
inactivity  continued  until  the  strength  of 
the  coalition  was  cloven  down  at  Ansterliti, 
and  the  coalition  itself  destroyed  by  the 
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treaty  of  Tilsit.  Then  he  entered  the  field 
single-handed  against  France,  and  denounc¬ 
ed  the  armistice  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Marshal  Brune,  the  commander  of 
the  French  troops  in  Pomerania.  Brune 
promptly  accepted  the  defiance,  and  as¬ 
sailed  all  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
Swedes.  The  combat  had  not  lasted  more 
than  half  an  hour  when  Gustavus,  having 
been  slightly  contused  by  the  wind  of  a 
cannon  ball,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand 
a  suspension  of  arms.  Brune  refused  the 
cowardly  request ;  Gustavus  led  back  his 
disheartened  forces  to  Stralsund,  and,  aban¬ 
doning  that  strong  fortress  without  an  effort 
for  its  defence,  returned  to  Stockholm. 

Russia  and  Denmark,  excited  by  France, 
declared  war  against  Sweden.  Instead  of 
taking  any  steps  to  preserve  peace,  Gusta¬ 
vus  demanded  from  his  exhausted  country 
30,000,000  dollars,  and  100,000  men ! 
He  also  solicited  aid  from  England,  which 
was  readily  afforded.  A  large  fleet,  having 
on  board  15,000  troops,  entered  the  harbor 
of  Gottenburg;  the  soldiers  landed,  and 
Sir  John  Moore,  their  commander,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Stockholm  to  consult  with  the 
king  on  the  operations  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  undertake.  Gustavus  ordered 
him  to  occupy  Norway,  and  to  storm  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  raved  of  distant  conquests, 
when  hostile  armies  had  penetrated,  almost 
without  resistance,  far  be3’ond  the  frontiers 
of  his  own  kingdom.  When  Sir  John 
Moore  remonstrated  against  this  excess  of 
Quixotism,  Gustavus  replied  with  menace 
and  insult.  The  English  general  could  not ' 
save  a  madman  ;  he  re-embarked  his  troops 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  close  of  the  year  1808  saw  Sweden 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  its  dismemberment 
had  actually  been  proposed  at  the  Congress 
of  Erfurth ;  nothing  but  a  change  of  dy¬ 
nasty  could  save  its  national  existence.  It 
could  hardly  be  said  that  any  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  Gustavus  ;  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  weary  of  him  ;  it  was  simply  a 
question  where  and  when  a  revolution  should 
originate. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1809,  intelli¬ 
gence  was  received  that  Colonel  Adlerspane 
was  marching  on  Stockholm  at  the  head  of 
6,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  immediate  convocation  of  a  national 
diet,  to  take  into  consideration  the  calami¬ 
tous  condition  of  Sweden.  Adlerspane 
was  known  to  be  a  decided  advocate  of  the 
ancient  oligarchy,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  favored  the  assassination  of  Gusta- 
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vus  III.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  ordained  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
king  hastened  to  Stockholm,  issued  orders  this  form  of  government,  or  any  part  of  it, 
that  the  garrison  should  prepare  to  evacu- j  without  the  separate  and  collective  assent 
ate  the  city,  and  commanded  the  directors  of  the  Four  Orders. 

of  the  bank  to  place  in  his  hands  all  thej  Peace  was  purchased  by  severe  sacrifices; 
funds  of  the  State.  A  secret  meeting  of  but  Sweden  had  still  great  difficulties  to 
nohles  and  officers  was  convened:  it  was  encounter.  Charles  Xlll.  was  old  and 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  king  should' childless ;  it  was  necessary  to  elect  his  suc- 
be  prevented  from  leaving  the  capital,  if  ccssor.  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Au- 
necessary,  by  force,  and  General  Adler- 1  gustenbourg  was  elected  crown-prince  ;  but 


creutz  was  chosen  to  direct  the  necessary  • 
movements. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  nine  o’clock 
the  associated  officers,  who  can  hardly  be ' 
called  conspirators,  proceeded  to  the  palace, : 
and  deputed  Marshal  Klingspor,  the  oldest  i 
among  them,  to  convey  their  remonstrances , 
to  the  king.  Rightly  conjecturing,  from 
long  delay,  that  the  marshal’s  representa¬ 
tions  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  officers 
rushed  into  the  royal  apartments,  and  Ad- 
lercreutz  reproached  Gustavus  so  warmly, 
that  the  king  drew  his  sword,  and  attempted 
to  cut  down  the  speaker.  Fortunately 
Lelverspane,  the  marshal  of  the  court, 
wrested  the  sword  from  the  royal  hand. 
Gustavus  shouted,  “  Treason !  Help!  help!” 
The  guards  came  rushing  to  force  the  doors . 
and  rescue  him  ;  but  Adlercreutz  presenting' 
himself  with  a  baton  of  an  adjutant  general, 
told  them  that  their  only  object  was  to 
prevent  the  king  from  leaving  his  capital. 
The  soldiers  were  satisfied  and  retired  ; ' 
but  during  the  confusion  which  the  inci-  | 
dent  occasioned,  Gustavus  having  obtained 
another  sword,  rushed  through  a  door  which 
opened  on  a  staircase,  and  nearly  succeeded  I 
in  making  his  escape.  He  was,  however,  i 
stopped  by  an  officer  who  met  him  on  the  i 
stairs,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  too 
closely  watched  to  attempt  flight.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  was  sent  with  the  ’ 
queen  to  the  castle  of  Drottningholm ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  accepted  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 

A  diet  was  convoked  on  the  1st  of  May ;  on 
the  10th  a  formal  act  of  abdication,  signed  by 
Gustavus,  was  presented  to  the  States ;  but 
the  States,  reviving  their  old  pretensions  of 
1720,  refused  to  recognise  the  validity  of 
this  document,  and  unanimously  voted  his 
dethronement.  With  less  unanimity  they 
included  in  their  sentence  the  prince-royal, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  chose  as 
their  new  sovereign  the  king’s  uncle,  Charles, 
dike  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of 
Charles  XIII.  A  new  constitution  was 
framed,  in  which  most  of  the  changes  intro- 
ducod  in  1772  were  set  aside;  and  it  was 


on  his  road  to  Stockholm,  while  inspecting 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  he  was  struck  by 
apoplexy,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
The  choice  of  a  new  crown-prince  created 
great  excitement.  There  were  three  candi¬ 
dates  ;  the  brother  of  the  deceased  prince, 
who  was  favored  by  Charles  Xlll. ;  the 
Duke  of  Oldenbourg,  who  was  recommended 
by  all  the  influence  of  Russia ;  and  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  relied  on  the  support  of 
Napoleon.  The  difficulty  of  overcoming 
the  objections  raised  to  each  of  these  candi¬ 
dates  suggested  to  a  young  Swedish  diplo¬ 
matist  the  expediency  of  proposing  a  fourth ; 

I  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  Charles  John 
Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  the 
most  universally  respected  of  all  the  French 
marshals.  Though  last  in  the  field,  he  soon 
outstripped  all  other  competitors  ;  but  his 
success  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the 
general  but  erroneous  impression,  that  the 
choice  of  Bernadotte  would  be  acceptable  to 
Napoleon.  He  was  elected  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1819,  and  on  the  2d  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  November  he  was  solemnly  installed 
Crowif-Prince  of  Sweden,  at  Stockholm.  • 
From  the  moment  of  his  election,  Charles 
John  had  resolved  to  be  a  Swede  in  heart, 
though  not  by  birth  ;  and  never  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  country  to  any 
foreign  power.  His  great  desire  was,  that 
Sweden  should  be  neutral  in  the  wars  which 
devastated  the  Continent ;  and  though  com¬ 
pelled  by  Napoleon  to  declare  war  against 
1  England,  he  exhibited  a  very  obvious  re- 
lluctance  to  engage  in  open  hostilities. 

I  This  policy  involved  him  in  very  angry 
controversy  with  the  French  emperor,  whose 
ambassador  at  Sweden  acted  more  as  a 
Roman  proconsul  in  a  conquered  province 
I  than  as  an  envoy  to  an  independent  nation, 
j  During  the  whole  of  1811,  the  French 
cruisers  and  officers  of  customs  seized  Swed- 
I  ish  ships,  and  confiscated  Swedish  merchan¬ 
dise,  in  direct  violation  of  every  principle 
j  of  international  law.  The  French  am- 
I  bassador  answered  every  remonstrance  with 
i  menace  and  insult ;  and  his  imprudent  ar- 
'  rogance  was  warmlv  supported  by  Napoleon. 
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Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1812,  a  French  army, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl, 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  en¬ 
tered  Pomerania ;  and  having  disarmed  the 
Swedish  regiments  in  the  garrisons,  sent 
them  prisoners  to  France.  All  the  Swedes 
holding  civil  offices  were  deprived  of  their 
situations,  and  some  of  them  were  detained 
as  hostages. 

Having  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  satis¬ 
faction  for  this  outrage,  the  Swedish  go¬ 
vernment  took  the  decisive  eourse  of  con¬ 
cluding  peace  with  England.  The  treaty 
was  signed  at  Q^rebro,  in  March  1812  ;  and 
du  ing  the  same  month,  a  treaty  of  mutual 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Russia,  then 
on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  decisive  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  colossal  power  of  France. 

The  rapidity  of  Napoleon’s  advance  to 
Moscow  took  Europe  by  surprise.  Charles 
John  was  the  first  to  predict  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  conquest  of  that  capital ; 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1812  in  organizing  a 
Swedish  army  to  take  part  in  the  war  for 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  In  March  1813 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  England, 
by  which  Charles  John  agreed  to  join  the 
allies  with  30,000  men,  while  England  con¬ 
sented  to,  pay  a  subsidy,  to  give  up  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  to  favor  the 
union  of  Norway  with  Sweden. 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  of  liberation,  Charles  John,  who  had 
refused  to  join  in  the  Invasion  of  France, 
returned  with  his  army  to  Sweden,  and  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  to  execute  his  favorite 
project — the  annexation  of  Norway.  The 
Norwegians  at  first  prepared  resistance,  and 
proclaimed  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark 
their  king  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  strength  of 
the  Swedish  army,  and  not  less  won  over 
by  the  prudent  invitations  of  Charles  John, 
they  submitted  without  hazarding  the 
chances  of  a  battle,  stipulating  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  national  institutions 
and  privileges. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1818,  Charles 
Xlll.  died,  and  Bernadotte  became  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  the  title  of 
Charles  XIV. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
John  was  spent  in  laborious,  and  not  un¬ 
successful,  efforts  to  retrieve  the  Swedish 
finances,  which  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  It  was  not  until  the  diet  of 
1834  that  the  question  of  constitutional 
reform,  which  still  waits  for  a  decision,  was 


fairly  brought  into  issue.  The  propositions 
of  the  reformers  included  universal  suffrage ; 
an  equality  in  the  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Four  Orders ;  voting  together 
in  one  National  Assembly,  and  not  by 
separate  Orders ;  the  election  from  this  As¬ 
sembly  of  a  Senate,  or  Upper  House  ;  the 
formation  of  provincial  councils ;  and  vote 
by  ballot.  These  several  propositions  were 
rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities ;  but 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  bring  the  diet 
into  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  to  correct  the  various  ano¬ 
malies  connected  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  forms  of  election. 

The  diet  of  1840  wa^  deemed  likely  to 
effect  large  changes  in  the  constitution,  for 
the  members  of  opposition  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  majority  of  elections.  No¬ 
thing  effectual,  however,  was  done  ;  because 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  concurrence  of 
the  Four  Orders  in  any  proposed  change. 
This  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their 
constitution.  The  Order  of  Nobles  con¬ 
tains  four  hundred  members,  and  they  alone 
are  not  paid  for  their  attendance  at  the 
diet.  The  Order  of  the  Clergy  consists  of 
the  eleven  bishops  of  Sweden,  and  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
several  dioceses.  The  Order  of  Burgesses 
contains  the  representatives  of  the  towns, 
the  number  being  generally  proportioned 
to  the  population  of  each :  thus  Stockholm 
has  twelve  representatives,  while  two  or 
more  of  the  smaller  towns  have  to  combine 
for  the  election  of  one.  The  Order  of 
Peasants  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  elected  by  the  peasant-pro¬ 
prietors  in  their  respective  departments. 

Now  the  Nobles,  from  whom  the  Senate 
has  been  invariably  elected,  have  been  ac- 
cu.stomed  to  predominate  over  the  other 
three  Orders,  and  they  are,  therefore,  un¬ 
willing  to  aid  in  the’  formation  of  a  single 
Lower  House,  which  might  probably  assume 
the  position  of  our  House  of  Commons. 
Again,  though  the  bishops  would  not  object 
to  be  ranked  with  the  nobles,  the  other 
ecclesiastics  would  resist  any  such  increase 
of  .episcopal  power  ;  which,  indeed,  would 
hardly  be  consistent  with  the  Lutheran 
system  of  equality  in  the  hierarchy.  The 
representatives  of  the  towns  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  favor  of  protection,  while  the 
peasants  are  inclined  to  free-trade ;  and 
this  important  difference  will  probably  be 
the  grcate.st  impediment  to  their  amalga¬ 
mation.  The  proposition  for  a  National 
Assembly  of  the  Four  Orders,  which  should 
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afterwards  be  divided  into  two  chambers, 
was  oarricd  in  the  affirmative ;  but  only  by 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  Order  of  Nobles. 
According  to  the  Swedish  constitution, 
however,  this  decision  could  not  become 
a  law  until  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent 
diet. 

Charles  John  died  March  8,  1844,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  monarch, 
Oscar  I.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
he  issued  an  order  for  the  convocation  of 
the  States,  which  assembled  as  a  diet  in 
the  month  of  July.  Oscar  prepared  the 
way  for  useful  reforms,  by  appointing  a 
commission  to  examine  the  ancient  codes, 
and  to  remove  such  laws  as  were  obsolete 
or  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  By  adopting  this  judicious  course, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  his  subjects  a  com¬ 
plete  civil  and  penal  code,  which  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1845.  He  has  since  established  an  admir¬ 
able  penitentiary  system,  which  has  raised 
the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Swe¬ 
den  to  a  perfection  not  yet  attained  by  any 
European  state.  Several  questions  of  con¬ 
stitutional  reform  were  raised  in  the  diet ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  king,  it 
was  resolved,  that  instead  of  discussing 
these  crude  proposals  at  random,  in  popular 
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assemblies,  a  commission  should  be  issued 
by  the  sovereign  and  the  States  conjointly, 
to  examine  the  several  projects  of  reform, 
and  report  on  them  to  the  diet,  which  is  to 
assemble  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
His  majesty  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
the  labors  of  the  commissioners ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  great  part  of  the  Report, 
not  yet  completed,  has  been  written  by  him. 
It  will  recommend  to  the  diet  the  formation 
of  two  chambers,  a  uniform  but  limited 
system  of  suffrage,  and  a  gradual  abolition 
of  the  distinction  of  orders.  The  king's 
wishes  extend  further,  and  include  the 
union  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  par¬ 
liaments  ;  but  we  fear  that  difference  of 
language  will  be  found  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable 
object.  As  yet  all  parties  seem  disposed 
to  receive  the  royal  propositions,  not  merely 
with  firmness,  but  favor ;  we  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  hope,  as  we  most  ardently  de¬ 
sire,  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  diet  may  give  such  a  beneficial  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  institutions  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  as  will  ensure  the  continued  growth 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  united  kingdoms, 
and  secure  for  them  their  salutary  share  of 
political  influence  in  the  general  system  of 
Europe. 
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BY  L.  MARIOTTI,  AUTHOR  OF 

Maria  Louisa  Leopoldina  Carolina,  Im¬ 
perial  Princess,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Duchess  of  Parma,  Piadenza,  and  Guastalla, 
was  born  at  Schonbrunn,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  179 1.  She  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Francis  If.,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany, — and  of  the  second  of  his  four 
wives,  Maria  Theresa,  of  Naples. 

The  princess  was  brought  up  under  all 
the  fostering  cares  which  environ  the  young 
nurslings  of  that  fruitful  pepiniere  of  Schon- 
bmnn.  She  was  taught  to  speak  French 

♦  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions,  somewhat  strongly  asserted  by  M.  Mari- 
otti;  neither  can  we  vouch  for  his  statements :  but 
we  think  it  right  that  an  Italian  should  be  heard  on 
a  subject  like  the  present,  especially  when  we  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  accurate,  and  know  him  to  be  con¬ 
scientious. — Ed.  N.  M.  M. 


“ITALY  PAST  AND  PRESENT.” 

and  Italian,  to  read  Latin,  to  paint  in  oil- 
colors,  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  to  hate 
the  French  and  Napoleon. 

I  The  habitual  play  of  the  princess,  and  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  consisted  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  in  battle  array  a  band  of  little  wax 
or  wooden  dolls,  which  were  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  French  army,  with  a  dark,  demon¬ 
like  figure  at  their  head — the  accursed  Cor¬ 
sican — ,  and  their  devoted  ranks  were  made 
to  bear  the  brupt  of  the  youngsters’  pop¬ 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  and  the  Corsican 
managed  to  thrive,  in  despite  of  all  that  dire 
execution.  The  king-slayers  were  twice  at 
the  gates.  Austria  had  twice  lost  all ;  had 
nothing  to  give.  The  hungry  lions  were 
roaring  for  more  prey.  Austria  gave  up 
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ber  flesh  and  blood.  Maria  Louisa  was 
doomed ! 

The  poor  young  princess !  She  who  had 
been  reared  in  so  salutary  a  dread  of  male 
animals !  It  was  the  story  of  “  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  ”  acted  over  again.  “  Will  he 
bite  Will  he  tear  me  to  pieces?”  She, 
the  daughter  of  the  Caesars,  wedded  to  the 
Corsican — to  bear  imps  to  the  arch-devil ! 

The  language  at  her  father’s  court  was 
now  strangely  changed.  The  brigand-chief 
had  become  a  leader  of  heroes.  They  made 
wondrous  discoveries  about  his  ancient  pedi* 
gree.  Napoleon  had  become  a  standing 
toast  with  the  Aulic  Council.  Her  imperial 
father,  himself,  addressed  him  as  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  mon  frere.”  The  devil  was  not  so  | 
dark,  after  all,  as  he  was  painted.  There 
was  a  dash  of  the  Alexander-breed  in  his 
composition,  and  had  not  Alexander  chosen 
him  a  bride  amongst  the  daughters  of  his 
prostrate  enemy  ? 

Maria  Louisa  listened  and  grew  wise. 
The  mild  creature  never  had  an  idea,  never 
a  wish  of  her  own  :  she  never  knew  how  to 
show  any  reluctance  to  other  people’s  de¬ 
mands.  She  had  been  taught  to  hate,  and 
she  hated  ;  she  was  now  bidden  to  love,  and 
she  married.  “  Behold  thine  handmaid  !  ” 
she  said,  and  the  Oyre  led  her  to  her  nup¬ 
tial  apartment. 

Maria  Louisa  was  then  (1810)  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  ;  her  stature  was  above  the 
middle  size — queenly  in  her  countenance 
and  bearing.  Her  complexion  was  fresh 
and  fair  ;  she  had  hazel  hair,  Austrian  eyes 
and  lips — features  much  admired  by  some, 
though  the  eyes,  drawn  down  obliquely  to¬ 
wards  the  nose,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  a  pig,  and  the  pursed-up  lips  wear 
an  unpleasant  expression  of  haughtiness. 
Her  hand  and  foot  often  served  as  models 
to  the  artist,  and  Canova,  who  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Paris  for  the  purpose,  made  as 
much  of  them  as  he  could,  in  his  statue 
“  La  Concordia,”  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
hall  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Colorno. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Maria  Louisa 
brought  herself  to  endure  her  husband  dur¬ 
ing  four  years.  About  Napoleon’s  tender¬ 
ness  for  her,  from  his  wedding  to  his  dying 
day,  we  have  been  entertained  to  satiety. 
He  called  her  Ma  petite  vie  !  And  as  a 
man  who  valued  the  sex  from  their  prolific 
capacities,  he  was  most  probably  amused  by 
a  naivete  so  closely  bordering  upon  silli¬ 
ness. 

In  1813,  and  the  following  year,  he 
thought  he  could  propitiate  his  treacherous 
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ally  of  Austria,  by  placing  his  empress  at 
the  head  of  the  regency  which  was  to  rule 
in  his  absence.  Her  task  was,  however,  less 
difficult  than  might  be  supposed.  The  yen 
and  n«y,  by  which  she  was  to  answer  all 
questions,  were  invariably  prompted  by  the 
nod  of  Cambaceres.*  It  is  amusing  to  see 
her  helplessness  in  circumstances  of  the  least 
difficulty,  and  the  ingenuousness  with  which 
she  had  recourse  to  her  private  secretary, 
acknowledging  that  she  had  not  the  leflst  idea. 
Why  should  she  ?  If  great  warriors  and 
statesmen  choose  to  trust  their  nursery  toys 
and  little  ^cesewith  arduous  cares  of  empire, 
why,  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

Her  illness  and  pusillanimity  hastened 
I  the  catastrophe  of  1814.  She  ran  away  to 
I  Rambouillet,  March  19th,  taking  along  with 
her  her  reluctant  infant,  and  an  escort  of 
2,500  men,  the  ilite  of  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

From  this  moment  Maria  Louisa  consi¬ 
dered  herself  as  virtually  divorced  from  her 
husband.  Napoleon  was  once  more  the 
arch-fiend  and  ogre  of  her  childhood.  Hi.s 
solicitations  that  she  would  join  him  beyond 
the  Loire  were  disregarded.  Her  father 
placed  her  in  the  keeping  of  a  horde  of  Cos¬ 
sacks.  In  her  interview  with  him,  she  de¬ 
clared  herself  ready  to  desert  the  cause  of 
the  conquered,  and  exchange  her  imperial 
diadem  for  the  independent  possession  of  an 
Italian  principality. 

F rom  the  first  instant  of  her  departure 
from  Paris — and  there  are  courtiers  who 
have  registered  every  word  that  fell  from  her 
lips — there  is  no  symptom  of  regret  or  re¬ 
joicing  on  her  part.  Her  French  servants 
and  advisers  were  removed  from  her  side. 
She  travelled  across  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  came  back — a  prodigal  child — 
miraculously  restored. 

The  work  of  re-naturalization  was  too 

♦  There  is  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  period 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  although  it 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  On  the 
first  surmises  of  the  defection  of  Austria,  Napoleon, 
who  was  not  always  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
terms,  expressed  his  indignation  towards  his  father- 
in-law,  by  saying  to  the  empress,  “  Votre  pere  est 
un  ganache^  Ganache,  a  word  more  fit  for  the 
barrack-iocm  than  the  court,  comes  as  near  as  pos- 
siblfe  to  the  English  blockhead.  Maria  Louisa,  who 
had  studied  French  all  her  life-time,  had,  however, 
to  run  to  the  Duchess  of  Montebello,  her  gramle- 
maitresse,  for  a  definition  of  that  singular  word. 
The  good  widow  of  Marshal  Lannes,  in  the  great¬ 
est  embarrassment,  replied,  “  to  be  sure — 

it  means  a  worthy  and  clever  fellow.'^  Maria  Louisa 
treasured  up  the  word,  an<l  “made  a  note”  of  it. 
During  her  regency,  being  pressed  to  answer  some 
puzzling  question  before  her  imperial  council,  “Let 
us  consult  the  arch-chancellor,”  said  she,  “  who 
is  le  plus  grand  ganache  de  tons 
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plain  and  easy.  She  sought  rest  and  ob¬ 
livion  amidst  frivolous  occupations.  She 
joined  her  relatives  in  the  clamorous  rejoic¬ 
ings  for  the  enemy'^s  downfall.  Her  aunt, 
Maria  Carolina  of  Naples,  gave  her  a  hint 
as  to  the  propriety  of  tying  up  her  bed¬ 
clothes,  to  let  herself  down  from  her  window, 
by  the  aid  of  them,  and  join  her  good  man 
at  Elba.  But  Maria  Louisa  was  already 
weaned  from  her  proud  associations.  She 
evinced.no  desire  to  cling  to  the  wrecks  of 
departed  greatness.  In  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
which  the  allies,  over  since  the  11th  of 
April,  held  before  her  eyes — a  glittering 
baubl  3  to  a  spoiled  child — , all  her  silly  am¬ 
bition  was  centred.  She  dwelt,  with  an  in¬ 
conceivable  fondness,  on  the  prospects  of 
unshared  sovereignty  ;  and  her  anxiety  for 
the  exercise  of  dominion  was  increased  by 
the  artful  postponement  of  its  enjoyment; 
by  doubt  and  difficulties,  which  placed  it 
further  and  further  from  her  reach.  Parma 
was  to  be  a  reward  for  unbounded,  uncon¬ 
ditional  obedience ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  Maria  Louisa  belonged  to  the  non- 
resistance  school.  They  bade  her  put  off 
her  arms  and  liveries,  to  divest  herself  of 
her  proud  titles,  to  forget  her  husband,  to 
deliver  all  his  letters  into  her  father’s  hands, 
to  cease  from  all  correspondence  with  him, 
to  surrender  her  son  to  an  Austrian  gover-  ■ 
ness,  to  renounce  in  his  name  all  rights  to 
the  succession  of  her' new  states,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  name,  re-baptize  him,  as  Charles 
Joseph,  Duke  of  Reichstadt;  to  suffer  him 
to  linger  behind,  in  a  kind  of  imprisonment, 
at  Schonbrunn.  Her  obedience  outdid  even 
the  immoderateness  of  their  demands.  She 
was,  above  all  things,  eager  to  advance  her 
prospects  as  a  candidate  for  an  Italian  prin¬ 
cipality.  The  attempts  of  Murat,  King  of 
Naples,  upon  the  north  of  Italy,  the  troubles 
of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  the  endless  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  raised  at 
every  step  new  obstacles  against  the  fulfil-  I 
ment  of  her  desires.  Wearied  wdth  deferred  1 
expectation,  and  urged  also  by  that  animal 
instinct  of  locomotion,  which  became  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  her  character  in 
after-life,  she  pleaded  ill-health,  and  earn¬ 
estly  solicited,  and  obtained,  from  her  father, 
permission  to  repair,  unattended  by  her  son, 
to  the  baths  of  Aix,  in  Savoy. 

If  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  which  the 
tempter  of  mankind  may  look  upon  as  his 
most  favorable  battle-ground,  it  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  watering-place.  All  that 
might  remain  pure  and  ingenuous  in  the 
character  of  the  ex-empress  was  corrupted 


among  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  her 
short  sojourn  at  Aix.  On  her  arrival,  July 
17th,  she  was  met  by  the  Count  Neipperg. 
She  avowed  to  her  secretary,  M.  de  Meneval, 
the  only  Frenchman  who  continued  by  her 
side,  that  her  first  impression  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  anything  but  agreeable.  To  do 
her  justice,  Maria  Louisa  never  loved  at 
first  sight. 

Adam  Albert,  Count  of  Neipperg,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  of  Hungarian  light-horse, 
was  a  tall,  fine-looking  personage.  His  age, 
at  his  arrival,  was  not  much  beyond  forty. 
He  had  a  bright,  warlike  countenance,  and, 
when  seen  on  the  right  side,  he  was  a  strik- 
ing  type  of  iranly  beauty.  In  his  early 
campaigns,  in  a  close  engagement,  a 
French  lancer  had  poked  out  his  left  eye  ; 
that  honorable  wound  was  carefully  covered 
by  a  black  band  drawn  round  the  brow  in 
the  shape  of  a  diadem,  and  there  remained 
charm  enough  in  the  one  eye  he  had  left  to 
drive  Napoleon’s  image  from  the  empress’s 
heart. 

As  a  private  secretary  and  chamberlain, 
the  count  and  his  imperial  mistress  were 
brought  into  the  closest  intimacy.  In  con¬ 
sultations  of  state  (for  the  duchess  busied 
herself  much  about  the  welfare  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  subjects),  as  well  as  in  parties  of 
pleasure,  riding,  dancing,  or  travelling, 
they  became  indivisible. 

To  the  watering  season  followed  a  ro¬ 
mantic  excursion.  At  Berne  the  ex-em¬ 
press  fell  in  with  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  oh,  Uie  singing,  flirting,  and  frolicking 
of  that  blessed  evening  between  those  two 
congenial  spirits  and  their  gallant  cavaliers. 
Neipperg  sat  at  the  piano,  the  accomplished 
conductor  of  a  royal  concert.  A  few  days 
after,  the  Austrian  archduchess  rambled 
about  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Hapsburgh, 
she  picked  up  relics  and  fragments  of 
ainuor ;  instituted  a  new  order  of  chivalry, 
and  decorated  her  secretary  with  the  collar 
of  grand-master. 

These  base  intrigues  continued  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  where  the  count  accompanied  his 
sovereign  lady  in  September,  1814.  A 
few  months  afterwards  Napoleon  was  again 
triumphant  in  Paris.  Maria  Louisa  was 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety  about  her  hard-won 
Italian  sovereignty,  which  that  untimely 
invasion  might  yet  have  power  to  wrench 
from  her  grasp.  Under  that  apprehension, 
she  solemnly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of, 
or  participation  in,  that  hair-brained  enter¬ 
prise,  and  implored  her  father’s  and  the 
allies’  protection  against  her  husband,  as 
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against  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  She 
rejected  all  her  husband’s  advances,  re¬ 
vealed  and  frustrated  an  attempt  made  by 
his  friends  to  carry  her  off  with  her  child, 
and  sat  down  with  the  archduchess  to  em¬ 
broider  banners  for  the  Austrian  regiments. 
Finally,  she  announced  her  determination 
never  to  re-unite  herself  to  her  husband — 
“  were  even  all  her  father'^s  authority  ex¬ 
ercised  to  compel  her  to  return  to  him 
Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

Widowed  and  childless,  though  not  yet 
bereaved  by  death,  but  surrounded  with 
pomp  and  magnificence,  with  her  one-eyed 
secretary  by  her  side,  Maria  Louisa  left 
Vienna,  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  has¬ 
tening  towards  her  humble  metropolis. 
Greeted  and  applauded  wherever  she  passed 
on  her  journey,  she  drew  after  her  the  best 
part  of  the  population  of  Lombardy. 
Parma  was  crowded  with  strangers  of  all 
nations  and  conditions.  They  were  espe¬ 
cially  the  friends  and  servants  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  Italian  warriors  of  the  Russian 
and  German  campaigns,  disappointed  peo¬ 
ple,  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  and  willing  still  to  look 
up  to  Maria  Louisa  as  the  centre  of  their 
discomfited  party,  and  to  her  son  as  the 
per  altera  mundi. 

The  pomp  and  triumph  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  her 
solemn  entrance,  were  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  Parma.  All  that  first  intoxi¬ 
cation,  however,  began  to  abate  when  it 
was  understood  that  she  had  left  her  son 
behind  ;  and  the  disenchantment  was  com¬ 
plete  when  the  new  government,  thanking 
every  one  kindly  for  their  good  wishes, 
desired  all  aliens  to  go  about  their  busi¬ 
ness.  The  festivals  were  at  an  end,  order 
was  restored,  and  Maria  Louisa  found  her¬ 
self  alone  with  her  subjects. 

The  duchy  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guastalla,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  vale  of  Po.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  noble  river,  on  the  east 
and  west  by  the  Euza  and  Trabbia,  two  of 
its  tributaries,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
woody  Apenninc  chain.  It  measures  about 
2,200  square  miles,  and  has  now  something 
less  than  half  a  million  inhabitants. 

Parma  and  Piacenza,  Roman  colonics, 
rose  into  active  existence  as  independent 
republics  in  the  middle  ages  :  they  shed 
their  best  blood  in  endless  as  well  as  use¬ 
less  feuds,  till,  after  passing  from  one 
tyrant’s  hands  to  another’s — from  Correg¬ 
gio  to  Visconti,  and  from  those  again  to 


Este  ;  they  were  added  to  the  dominions  of 
the  church  by  the  warlike  Julius  II.,  in 
1508.  They  were  subsequently  erected 
into  an  independent  duchy  by  Pope  Paul 
III.,  who  invested  with  it  Pier  Luigi  Far- 
nese,  his  illegitimate  son,  and  although 
that  son  of  a  pope  did  not  fare  too  well  at 
the  hands  of  his  subjects,  who  strangled 
and  flung  him  from  a  high  window  of  the 
citadel  of  Piacenza  into  the  moat  beneath, 
yet  the  sovereignty  of  that  state  remained 
in  possession  of  Pier  Luigi’s  descendants, 
some  of  whom — such  as  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  and  the  hot-headed  Octavio — are 
famous  in  history.  Like  most  other  Italian 
reigning  families,  the  Farnese  became  ex¬ 
tinct  from  sheer  impotence,  engendered  by 
habitual  debauchery,  in  1748.  The  ill- 
fated  duchy  became  a  bone  of  contention 
for  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  had  in 
the  end  to  pay  most  of  the  expense  of  the 
wars  it  had  given  rise  to.  It  was,  in  the 
end,  adjudged  to  Don  Philip,  one  of  the 
Infantes  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon. 
Don  Philip  having,  providentially,  broken 
his  neek  at  the  chase,  Don  Ferdinand,  his 
son  and  successor,  called  the  bell-ringer, 
from  his  partiality  for  that  pious  and 
healthy  exercise,  found  himself  involved  in 
the  great  catastrophe  of  the  French  inva¬ 
sion,  and,  in  1802,  Parma  and  Placentia 
were  united  to  the  French  territories  under 
the  appellation  of  Departement  du  Taro. 

Maria  Louisa,  enthroned  in  prejudice  of 
the  illegitimate  heir,  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
grand-son  of  Ferdinand  the  bell-ringer, 
found,  at  her  arrival,  a  thriving  commu¬ 
nity,  enriched  by  the  gold  lavished  upon  it 
during  the  Bourbonic  dominion,  by  the 
comparative  peace  and  security  which  it 
enjoyed  during  the  first  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  by  the  commerce 
and  industry  awakened  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  incorporation  with  a  larger  state. 
Parma,  the  capital,  a  pleasant  and  lively 
town,  with  a  population  fluctuating  between 
35,000  and  40,000  souls,  lies  on  a  smiling 
plain,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  “  Ring  of 
Rivers,”  and  six  miles  north  of  the  last 
skirts  of  the  Apennines.  It  rises  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  but  noisy  stream — a  flood 
of  muddy  waters  in  the  spring  tide,  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  flint  and  gravel  in  the  summer 
months — which  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
and  territory.  Its  frank  and  hospitable 
inhabitants  have  always  rivalled  the  largest 
Italian  cities  in  every  department  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.  Under  the  last  Spanish 
duke — the  Principe  Campanaro — it  culti- 
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vated  letters  and  arts  with  such  signal 
success  as  won  it  the  flattering  appellation 
of  the  “  Athens  of  Italy.” 

It  was,  then,  difficult  to  misunderstand 
the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  newly-in- 
stalled  government.  Days  of  repose  having 
finally  dawned  again,  the  pursuits  of  peace 
were  once  more  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Maria  Louisa 
was  by  taste  and  inclination  addicted  to  all 
kinds  of  refinement,  and  naturally  disposed 
to  declare  herself  a  patroness  of  art.  She 
was  very  fond  of  painted  cockatoos,  and 
could  therefore  not  be  said  to  be  insensible 
to  beauty  of  color.  She  brushed  up  and 
varnished  the  Correggios,  which  had  been 
rumpled  and  crumpled  by  the  French 
ruffians  of  the  first  invasion ;  she  gave  the 
models  for  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  the  pro 


injurious  to  Austrian  industry.  Parmesan 
steamboats  on  the  Po  were  stopped,  as  en¬ 
croaching  on  Austrian  commerce.  Maria 
Louisa  paid  for  board  and  lodging,  when  a 
guest  at  her  parent’s  court.  She  paid  her 
son’s  expense,  whom  they  held  as  a  prisoner. 

Ignorance  and  filial  submissiveness  might 
account  for  this  mismanagement  of  her  sub¬ 
jects’  funds.  She  knew  she  could  do  no 
better.  But  the  amount  of  her  civil  list, 
her  foolish  prodigalities,  and  above  all,  her 
endless  peregrinations,  were  not  less  fatal  to 
the  state  than  the  never  sated  cupidity  of 
Austria. 

No  sooner  had  the  larks  of  early  spring 
made  their  re-appearance,  than  she  felt  a 
mad  necessity  to  go  a-larking  abroad. 
Now  she  had  her  son  to  embrace  at  Munich  ; 
now  a  new  gown  to  try  on  at  Milan  ;  then 


fessors  at  the  university,  and  hid  a  cheerful '  a  wedding  to  attend,  a  christening,  a  fune- 


welcome  to  all  the  strolling  fiddlers  and 
players  who  applied  for  her  patronage. 

She  took  the  lying-in  hospital  under  her 
patronage ;  built  a  bridge  on  the  Taro, 
with  twenty  arches,  three  times  the  length 
of  London  Bridge,  and  a  golden  theatre — 
at  least  all  covered  over  with  a  yellow 


ral ;  and  wherever  she  went,  there  followed 
a  long  caravan-of  dames,  pages,  and  grooms, 
lap-dogs,  parrots,  and  monkeys. 

Alexander  of  Russia  drove  his  barouche 
and  four,  incognito^  all  over  Europe,  under 
the  title  of  Count  of  Moscow*  The  King  of 
Naples,  abroad,  was  equally  modest  and 


material,  shining  like  gold.  She  lavished  i  saving.  The  little  Duchess  of  Parma  alone 
large  sums  upon  it,  under  the  title  of  royal  |  kept  up  all  the  splendor  of  royalty.  She 


endowment ;  she  was  proud  of  possessing  an 
unrivalled  orchestra,  and  since  music  is  to 
the  Italians  the  mess  of  potage  for  which 
they  are  ready  to  give  up  their  birth-right, 
she  afforded  to  her  subjects  music, — music 
to  their  hearts’  content. 

She  took  an  active  part  in  all  gorgeous 


styled  herself  Her  Majesty ;  and,  as  titles 
cost  nothing,  her  allies  readily  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  appellation.  It  cost  her  poor  sub¬ 
jects  a  trifle,  nevertheless.  She  went 
through  the  world  as  an  empress  and  queen. 
Newspapers  expatiated  on  her  splendid  at¬ 
tire  and  •unbounded  liberalities.  “  Room 


processions;  she  was  the  soul  of  the  Car- 1 for  the  Duchess  of  Parma!”  vociferated 


nival;  and  stepped  down,  incognita^  into  the 
crush  of  the  pit  at  the  Veglione. 

Her  bridges,  however,  her  theatres,  her 
menageries  and  aviaries,  her  superb  villas," 
and  magnificent  train ;  her  regiment  of 
grenadiers  ;  her  profuse  liberalities  to  mimes 
and  charlatans, — before  long  exhausted  her 
revenue.  Commerce  and  industry  once 
more  cramped  within  narrow  boundaries, 
the  taxes  pressing  undiscerningly  on  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  engendered  general  distress, 
and  the  state  ran  merrily  in  debt. 

Already,  at  her  arrival,  the  new  duchess 


the  wondering  crowd  abroad :  no  one  knew 
what  terrible  grinding  all  this  stir  and  bustle 
inflicted  on  her  people  at  home. 

Yet,  she  was  pitied  and  beloved.  Her 
conduct  was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
Austrian  policy.  The  people  of  Parma, 
good-natured  even  to  stupidity,  believed 
her  unacquainted  with  their  distress.  They 
called  her  “  La  povera  tradita^'^  and,  on 
her  return,  they  had  still  a  cheer  for  her. 
In  the  secret  of  her  heart,  they  thought  her 
still  attached  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
French  papers  circulated  in  the  cafes  at 


had  been  preceded  by  a  decree,  raising  a ;  Parma ;  and,  unheard-of  toleration  !  a  few 
sum  of  three  millions  of  francs,  by  which  |  daring  Jacobins  still  sported  the  miniature 
her  subjects  were  to  pay  for  the  honor  of  |  of  Napoleon  on  the  lid  of  their  snuff-boxes  ! 
receiving  an  Austrian  archduchess  for !  It  was  not  rare,  however,  that  some  kind 
their  liege  lady.  Ever  since,  money  went  |  friends  took  pains  to  inform  the  wayward 


over  to  Austria,  under  a  thousand  pretexts, 
and  without  pretexts.  It  was  now  a  tribute 
of  vassalage,  now  a  bargain  of  allegiance. 
Parmesan  manufactories  were  closed,  as 


duchess  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  free  press  in  Italy,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  truth  might  not  from 
time  to  time,  make  its  way  to  the  throne. 
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One  year  the  duchess  was  about  setting 
out  on  one  of  her  genial  excursions  to  Na¬ 
ples.  She  had  hired  a  frigate  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  decked  it  out  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  Cleopatra’s  barge.  The  harvest 
had  been  scanty,  the  winter  severe.  Her 
people  murmured  and  groaned.  On  the 
eve  of  her  departure,  at  supper,  under  her 
napkin,  a  sealed  note  was  discovered  ;  it 
contained,  in  fourteen  lines,  the  outcry  of 
her  plundered  people.  It  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

\ 

“  Go,  then,  Louisa,  and  God  be  with  thee ! 

Sail  on  for  Naples,  and  its  sunny  sky ; 

Let  not  thy  sons  with  their  importune  cry 
To  thy  mcdernal  wish  a  hindrance  be. 

Go :  from  thy  cares,  from  all  thy  duties  free. 

Go  far  beyond  where  Venus’  temples  lie ; 

Pirates  or  storms  fear  not ;  the  watchful  eye 
Of  Providence  guides  kings  across  the  sea. 

Go :  let  thy  pleasures  by  no  tears  be  stayeil, 

’Tis  the  king’s  pride  to  raise  on  tears  his  throne, 
The  pride  of  slaves  to  die  without  a  groan.  j 
Sail  on :  throughout  the  world  thy  worth  be  spread;  j 
And  earth  be  granted  to  thy  sons  oppressed,  ' 

To  lay  their  sorrows  with  their  bones  at  rest.”* 

Maria  Louisa  read,  and  turned  pale  ;  she 
bit  her  Austrian  lip,  and  shed  tears  of  rage. 
The  police  were  set  on  the  track  of  the  in¬ 
solent  poet ;  nevertheless,  three  days  after¬ 
wards  the  “  Povera  Traditd''*  was  away  on 
the  billows. 

Nor  were  these  the  most  grievous  causes  ', 
of  discontent.  Austria  had  left  nothing  un-  j 
done  to  undermine  her  popularity.  It  was  j 
still  remembered,  with  a  shudder,  how  dar¬ 
ingly  the  regiment  which  had  been  enlisted 
and  equipped  in  her  name,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  Austrian  forces,  had,  in  1815,  on 
the  first  report  of  Napoleon’s  landing  from 
Elba,  set  up  the  cry  “T7re  PEmpereur  — 
a  movement  which  led  to  its  immediate  dis¬ 
solution.  The  Bonaparte  family,  the  Lu- 
ciens  and  Louisas,  were  bribed  into  silence 
and  inactivity.  Murat  was  dead,  and  buri¬ 
ed  ;  all  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  still  redoubt¬ 
ed  party  were,  therefore,  centred  on  Ma- 

•  “  Va  pur,  Luisa,  a  t’  accompagni  Iddio ! 

Di  Partenope  bella  all  note  lido ; 

Te  al  piacer  sacra  in  ran  de  figli  il  grido 
Distorria  dal  maternoi  alto  desio. 

Va;  di  te  di  tue  cure  in  lieto  obblio, 

Liete  veleggia  infino  in  grembo  a  Guido; 

N6  temer  1’  onda  o  il  barbaresco  infido 
Chd  ai  Re  propizio  h  il  fato,  altrui  si  vio. 

Va ;  n6  t’  avresti  no  miseria  o  pianto, 

Stadditi  straziar  del  sive  6  1’  opra 
Spirar  tacendo  h  degli  schiari  il  vanto. 

Va  pur;  qual  sei,  qual  vali  il  monde  scora ; 
Terra  i  sudditi  suoi  cerchino  intento 
Che  lor  ossa  spolpate  un  di  ricopra.” 
t  It  was  thought  that  the  duchess  went  to  Naples 
for  her  confinement. 


ria  Louisa,  and  that  sickly  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  who  was  dying  by  inches  in  his  im¬ 
perial  prison.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
late  Italian  kingdom,  Maria  Louisa,  a  vir¬ 
tuous  woman,  was  still  formidable  ;  she  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  virtuous  woman  ! 

The  journey  to  Aix  was  one  of  Metternich’s 
coups  Pitat.  She  was  now  urged  on  in  her 
profligate  career,  till  she  became  a  by-word 
to  her  partisans.  Her  father  had  sacrificed 
her  heart  as  a  bride  ;  he  was  now  willing  to 
immolate  her  fame  as  a  wife. 

The  unnatural  parent  had  his  intent. 
In  Milan,  at  Venice,  she  was  greeted  with 
loud  shouts,  “  Long  live  the  Countess  of 
Neipperg !”  would  it  had  been  so  !  but  Na¬ 
poleon  was  forgotten  years  before  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  his  fond  uxorious  testament.  The  5th 
of  May,  1824,  came  at. last,  but  too  late; 
then  only  was  she  married  !  “  Connubium 

vocat:  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam !”  The 
epoch  of  Maria  Louisa’s  connexion  with 
General  Neipperg  was  happy  enough  for 
her  subjects.  The  general  was  humane 
and  righteous  ;  stubborn  and  obstinate  like 
any  German,  indeed,  but  abhorrent  of  vio¬ 
lent  measures  ;  conscientious  at  any  rate,  if 
ever  you  succeeded  in  hammering  reason 
into  his  dull  head.  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
priests ;  and  countenanced  the  university 
in  its  difierences  with  the  neighboring  Jesuits 
of  Modena.  He  affected  popular  man- 
I  ners  ;  could  be  very  droll,  when  he  chose, 
addressing  the  people  in  the  patois  of  the 
country. 

He  died  on  the  22d  of  December,  1828. 
His  Hungarian  regiment  attended  his  fune¬ 
ral,  his  war-steed  bled  on  his  grave.  Ma¬ 
ria  Louisa  sought  consolation  in  change  of 
air. 

From  this  union  with  Neipperg  the 
duchess  had  three  children.  She  built  a 
palace  for  their  habitation,  on  the  hills  near 
Tula;  she  put  herself  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  Fellemberg,  for  their  education. 
The  eldest,  a  daughter,  was  married  to 
Luigi  Canvitate,  one  of  the  broken-down 
native  noblemen ;  the  second,  the  Count  of 
Montenovo  (the  Italian  for  Neipperg),  is 
now  an  officer  in  an  Austrian  regiment ;  the 
third,  a  girl,  died  in  childhood, 
j  If  we  were  to  believe  all  the  scandals 
current  at  Parma,  Neipperg  had  no  easy 
time  with  his  imperial  mistress.  His  con- 
I  fessor,  Neurhel,  a  strapping  German  youth, 

!  stout  and  rosy,  was  made  Bishop  of  Eve- 
stalla,  then  of  Parma,  to  remove  him  from 
his  too  fond  penitent.  Captain  Crotti, 
i  the  handsomest  Italian  ever  born,  was  not 
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allowed  to  do  duty  at  the  palace  ;  and  an  j 
Irishman,  MacAulay,  Magavoli,  was  alsoj 
suspected  of  being  too  intimate  a  secretary 
to  this  most  susceptible  lady.  Another 
of  her  secretaries,  Richter,  was  looked  upon 
as  Neipperg’s  successor  in  the  duchess’s 
good  graces ;  and  more  lately  she  was,  it 
appears,  privately  married  to  Count  Bom- 
belles,  a  French  emigrant  whom  she  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  her  prime-minister. 

It  was  most  to  be  deplored  that  this  sin¬ 
gular  woman,  too  similar  in  this  to  the 
profligate  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  alter  her  policy,  and 
upset  church  and  state  on  every  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  new  favorite.  Had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  people  would  have  less  troubled 
themselves  about  her  private  concerns. 
Parma  was  long  accustomed  to  dissolute 
sovereigns.  But  Maria  Louisa  gave  up  her 
states  where  she  bestowed  her  heart.  Her 
confidants  were  also  rulers  and  governors. 
Her  offence  against  public  morals  invari¬ 
ably  led  to  the  conculcation  of  public  rights. 
No  wonder  if  her  good  people  were  scan¬ 
dalized. 

“  Daughter  of  the  North,”  they  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  are  these  the  lessons  of  conti¬ 
nence  you  give  to  the  glowing  bosoms  of 
the  children  of  Italy  }  Is  it  to  set  such  an 
example  that  Heaven  bestowed  upon  you  a 
crown,  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
the  glory  of  a  beautiful  name  ?  Is  it  for 
such  an  occupant  that  we  bow  before  the 
throne,  bring  the  fruits  of  our  toil  at  its 
feet,  and  offer  up  our  prayers  for  its  pre¬ 
servation 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  tidings  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
reached  Parma.  Men’s  minds  had  never 
been  at  rest  in  Italy  since  1814.  Conspira¬ 
cies  had  been  found  out  at  Parma  in  1820, 
and  the  state  prisons  had  been  crowded 
with  distinguished  inmates.  But  those 
were  the  days  of  General  Neipperg,  who 
refused  his  countenance  to  any  effusion  of 
blood.  A  few  luckless  Carbonari  were  sent 
to  a  little  mock  Spielberg,  the  fortress  of 
Compiano,  on  the  Apennines,  but  before 
the  end  of  two  years  the  day  of  clemency 
dawned,  and  they  were  all  allowed  to  eat  i 
their  Christmas  turkey  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families. 

The  government  of  Parma  gained  credit 
for  comparative  mildness  and  liberality. 
People  were  allowed  to  read  and  talk. 
They  read  and  talked  themselves  into  a 
downright  frenzy  when  the  French  pro¬ 


claimed  that  they  would  secure  all  inde¬ 
pendent  states  from  foreign  interference. 
This  principle  of  non-intervention  was  a 
signal  for  a  general  outbreak.  The  smaller 
Italian  governments  could  live  by  Austria 
alone ;  and  Austria,  it  was'  understood, 
would  now  be  compelled  to  look  on  uncon¬ 
cerned. 

From  Bologna  to  Modena,  from  Faenza 
to  Rimini,  all  over  central  Italy,  up  flew 
the  tri-color  standard.  Prelates  and  sbirri, 
Jesuits  and  thief-takers,  gave  way,  before 
the  storm.  Without  one  drop  of  blood¬ 
shed  two  millions  of  Italians  were  their 
own  masters.  The  insurrection  soon  reach¬ 
ed  the  boundaries  of  Maria  Louisa’s  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  animosity  between  this  illustrious 
lady  and  her  humble  subjects  was  now  at 
its  highest  pitch.  The  exchequer  was  ut¬ 
terly  exhausted.  3'he  successor  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Neipperg,  for  the  time  being,  one  Baron 
Verclein,  had  recourse  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  a  paper  currency.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  riot  was  the  consequence.  The  go¬ 
vernment  had  to  give  up  their  measure, 
and  Maria  Louisa  curled  her  auburn  ring¬ 
lets  with  her  florin  notes.  Tumults  and 
mutinies  broke  out  among  the  students  at 
the  university ;  young  men  of  the  best  fa¬ 
milies  were  thrown  into  prison ;  Parma  was 
daily  the  scene  of  tumult  and  violence, 
when  lo  !  one  fine  morning,  the  tri-color 
flag  waves  on  the  bridge  of  the  Euza,  five 
miles  out  of  town,  on  the  borders  ! 

It  was*then  Garnival :  a  lovely  spring  wea¬ 
ther.  Early  in  February  people  gathered 
violets  in  the  fields.  There  was  walking, 
and  riding,  and  driving  of  myriads  of  people, 
anxious  to  hail  the  “  rainbow  of  liberty.” 
The  young  women  cut  up  green,  red,  and 
white  ribbons  ;  the  young  men  loaded  their 
fowling-pieces ;  Maria  Louisa  armed  her 
twelve  hundred  grenadiers ;  she  levelled 
her  six-pounders  ;  harangued  her  troops  on 
the  square  of  her  palace ;  the  drawbridges 
of  the  citadel  were  raised  up ;  the  city 
gates  beleaguered  and  closed.  Parma,  as¬ 
tonishing  to  relate,  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege !  Day  and  night  squadrons  of 
i  heavy  dragoons  with  drawn  swords  and 
lighted  torches,  cleared  the  streets  with 
ominous  tramp.  There  was  a  dead  silence. 

Horses,  however,  it  was  soon  found  out 
cannot  run,  nor  soldiers  watch  and  stand  for 
ever.  After  three  days  of  patrolling,  men 
and  beasts  were  exhausted  and  sleepy. 
Maria  Louisa  asked  for  a  reinforcement 
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from  the  Austrian  garrison  at  Piacenza. 
The  Austrian  commander,  “  with  best  re¬ 
spects,’’  replie  *  “  he  had  no  orders.” 

The  people  peeped  out  of  windows.  A 
muzzle  of  a  fowling-piece  was  also  seen 
insidiously  looking  out  here  and  there. 
The  dragoons  paused  in  their  course.  The 
fowling-pieces  took  courage  and  came  out 
into  the  streets.  They  joined  in  little 
clusters,  they  swelled  into  little  mobs  ;  they 
swept  away  in  one  vast  mass.  Square 
after  square,  row  after  row, 'the  ducal  troops 
lost  ground,  till  the  scene  of  skirmishing 
was  transferred  to  the  doors  of  the  palace. 
There  the  two  factions  stood  confronting 
each  other ;  every  man  in  his  rank,  under 
his  leader,  measuring  with  wistful  eyes  the 
chances  of  the  day. 

It  was  like  a  rehearsal  of  a  Greek  trage¬ 
dy.  In  that  dreadful  suspense,  the  duche.s8, 
terrified,  all  bathed  in  tears,  appeared  on 
her  balcony,  resting  on  the  arm  of  Baron 
Cornacchia,  a  popular  minister.  She 
waved  her  arms  on  high,  appealing  to  the 
generous  feelings  of  the  storming  multitude. 
The  sight  of  her  produced  an  indefinable 
sensation.  The  people  rushed  forward  as 
if  to  hear  her  words.  It  pressed  forward  as 
one  body  against  the  palace  walls.  It 
wound  itself  round  the  ducal  troops,  like  a 
huge  serpent,  and  serried  them  in  its  coils. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  muskets  changed 
masters,  cannons  were  spiked,  under  Maria 
Louisa’s  eyes.  Not  a  gun  was  fired,  not  a 
bayonet  levelled.  What  was  it }  Why 
merely  this !  Maria  Louisa  was  at  the 
mercy  of  her  subjects  ! 

National  guards  organized  :  the  fortress, 
the  gaol,  the  gates  of  the  city  taken  by 
storm.  Baron  Vercelein  and  a  few  others 
sought  their  safety  in  flight ;  and  before 
sunset  order  and  silence  was  restored.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday,  February  13, 1831. 

On  the  following  morning  the  heads  of 
the  people  proceeded  to  business.  They 
appointed  a  generalissimo,  colonels  and 
other  oflicers  of  the  national  guard,  a  new, 
ministry,  &c.  All  these  acts  Maria  Louisa 
was  fain  to  sanction  with  her  name. 

During  three  days  the  poor  duchess 
slept  little  and  ate  nothing.  Her  palace 
had  become  the  house  of  call  for  all  the 
idlers  in  town — shabby  fellows  with  huge 
whiskers  and  dangling  rapiers,  stalked  up 
scornfully  to  her,  and  half  sneering,  half 
threatening,  gave  her  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

She  might  have  died  with  fright,  had  her 
captivity  been  prolonged.  But  some  of  the 


hearts  of  the  softer  youths  about  her  were 
not  proof  against  her  feminine  sorrow. '  A 
squadron  of  national  guards  was  drawn  up  : 
one  of  the  ducal  carriages  was  ordered 
round.  Under  the  escort  of  her  humane 
champions,  ere  the  people  were  well  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  she  was  driven  to  the 
Po  at  Lucca,  and  there  ferried  over  to  her 
father’s  dominions.  Hence  she  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  betake  herself  to  her  good  town  of 
Piacenza,  under  protection  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  garrison. 

It  was  thus  that  the  people  of  Parma,  for 
a  short  respite,  rid  themselves  of  her 
presence.  After  that,  there  was  crowing 
and  blustering  for  four  weeks,  with  “  no 
king  over  Israel.”  The  national  guards  and 
the  patriots  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It 
was  a  blessed  time,  God  knows,  and  the 
Parmesans  can  hardly  recall  it  without 
tears.  Order  was  never  broken,  no  law 
violated.  No  one  can  believe  what  good 
boys  Italians  can  be  when  left  to  themselves. 

It  was  but  a  short  dream  as  it  turned 
out.  Louis  Philippe  shook  hands  with 
Mctternich.  The  non-intervention  bubble 
burst — the  Austrians  marched  forward. 
There  were  two  hours’  fight  at  Fiorenzola. 
The  revolutionary  government  had  sent 
about  120  fowling-pieces,  mostly  young 
students,  to  secure  the  territory,  maintain 
order,  and  stir  up  the  spirits  of  the  ignorant 
peasantry.  A  body  of  1200  Hungarians 
with  horse  and  cannon  sallied  out  of  Pia¬ 
cenza,  caught  the  youngsters  asleep,  scat¬ 
tered  in  every  dwelling  and  inn  of  the 
town.  The  young  volunteers  rubbed  their 
eyes,  and  threw  open  their  windows  ;  from 
every  house,  from  every  tavern,  the  fowling- 
pieces  were  heard  rattling  merrily  :  a  body 
of  twelve  horsemen — they  were  ex-body 
guards  of  the  duchess — cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy’s  ranks  with  their  own 
good  swords.  Two  of  the  Italians  fell  : 
the  Hungarians  lost  about  a  score  of  their 
number.  The  lack  of  ammunition  brought 
about  a  close  of  hostilities.  The  Italians 
surrendered  at  discretion  with  ropes  round 
their  necks,  for  a  climax  of  ignominy,  car¬ 
rying  their  unloaded  fowling-pieces  on  their 
backs  :  they  were  marched  to  Piacenza,  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  that  very 
citadel  in  which  the  fugitive  duchess  had 
taken  up  her  quarters. 

The  report  of  the  ill-treatment  of  their 
prisoners,  prompted  the  Parmesans  to  dire 
deeds  of  reprisals.  Eight  young  men  set 
out  in  disguise  with  post-chaises,  travelled 
across  a  portion  of  the  Modenese  territory, 
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and  by  a  daring  camisado  laid  hands  on  the 
person  of  the  Bishop  of  Guastalla — that 
same  dainty  chaplain  and  spiritual  director 
the  gay  duchess  was  once  so  fond  of,  now  a 
portly  prelate,  but  still  fair  and  ruddy— 
from  the  heart  of  his  diocese,  from  the 
comforts  of  his  sofa,  in  the  prime  of  his 
afternoon  siesta^  they  hurried  him  to  their 
coach,  drove  him  away  to  Parma,  where  he 
was  to  remain  as  a  hostage ;  but  where  all  his 
hardships  consisted  in  heavy  dinners,  with 
which  they  kept  stufl&ng  him  into  fits  of 
apoplexy.  And  yet,  when  his  release  came 
at  length,  so  terribly  was  the  good  German 
scared  out  of  his  wits,  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  stay  :  he  took  flight  beyond 
the  Alps,  like  a  flurried  owl,  never  stopping 
till  he  found  himself  among  his  German 
friends  at  home,  whence  it  took  his  royal 
mistress  no  little  trouble  to  induce  him  to 
return. 

The  rejoicings  at  Parma  continued  yet 
a  few  days.  National  airs  rang  merrily, 
newspapers  sold  admirably,  and  a  wag 
brought  out  a  precious  pamphlet,  entitled 
“The  Life  and  Miracles  of  Maria  Louisa.” 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  the  break  of 
day,  a  thick  close  column  of  800  Pandours 
thronged  before  the  eastern  gate  ;  at  noon 
16,000  Croats,  Hungarians,  and  Bohemi¬ 
ans,  with  a  train  of  heavy  artillery,  came 
up  from  the  west.  The  weather,  which 
had  been  cloudless  during  four  blessed 
weeks,  now  broke  out  in  cold  wintry  show¬ 
ers.  The  Austrians  were  in  their  element. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  most  daring  spirits 
in  town  had  been  sent  on  some  fooPs  errand 
in  the  mountains.  The  few  remaining 
were  dragged  away  by  main  force  from  the 
town -gates,  where  they  wished  to  exchange 
one  more  shot.  The  partisans  of  the  non- 
resistance  society  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

Three  months  after  this  easy  restoration 
of  her  power,  the  runaway  duchess  graced 
her  capital  with  her  presence.  Shops  and 
windows  were  shut  up.  At  the  theatre  the 
officers  of  the  Austrian  garrison  raised  the 
loyal  cry,  “  Es  lebe  Maria  Louisa!”  It 
was  the  ..signal  for  the  saucy  citizens  to 
leave  the  theatre. 

Maria  Louisa  confined  herself  to  her  pa¬ 
lace.  She  surrounded  herself  with  Austrian 
courtiers.  Her  tribunals  proceeded  against 
the  rebels.  But  her  sbirri  did  their  work 
clumsily,  because  reluctantly.  Her  judges 
could  bring  no  well-stated  charge  against 
her  prisoners.  None  was  arrested  except 
an  old  count,  too  old,  and  a  few  youngsters 
too  proud,  to  fly.  Gendarmes^  witnesses. 
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judges,  all  were  Italians,  all  had  been  as 
guilty  in  their  hearts  as  Hie  rebels  they 
had  to  deal  with.  The  members  of  the 
revolutionary  government  were  discharged  ; 
and  seeing  how  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
would  equally  escape  her,  Maria  Louisa 
was  advised  to  play  a  magnanimous  part, 
by  publishing  a  universal  amnesty^  from 
which,  however,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
twenty-one  individuals,  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  no  crime,  who  had  not  even  been 
indicted,  were  excepted.  Some  of  them 
were  the  fellows,  whose  huge  whiskers  and 
trailing  sabres  haunted  the  duchess  in  her 
dreams,  and  against  whom  she  could  never 
overcome  her  antipathy.  Such,  even  in 
the  mildest  states,  was  justice  in  Italy,  such 
clemency ! 

Meanwhile,  schooled  by  adversity,  Maria 
Louisa  sought  better  advisers  than  amongst 
her  Austrian  minions.  There  lived  then  at 
Parma  a  cobbler’s  son,  by  name  Vincenzo 
Mistrali,  who  had  exchanged  his  father’s 
awl  into  a  portable  book  shop,  and  who 
picked  out  knowledge  from  the  greasy  vo¬ 
lumes  he  hawked  about  the  streets.  He 
had  developed  considerable  talents  as  a  poet 
and  a  statesman  under  the  French  empire, 
and  had  for  several  years  filled  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  city  of  Parma,  during  the 
first  years  of  Maria  Louisa’s  dominion. 

This  able  and  conscientious  man  was  now 
trusted  with  the  shattered  finances  of  the 
state,  and  by  a  wise  and  firm  rule  he  got  his 
sovereign  out  of  debt.  The  duchess  herself 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  minister’s  econo¬ 
mical  schemes.  He  reduced  her  house¬ 
hold  ;  bullied  her  singers  and  fiddlers  from 
court ;  carried  havoc  and  devastation 
amongst  her  parrots  and  monkeys  ;  finally, 
he  laid  hold  of  a  golden  cradle  of  the  King 
of  Rome,  a  gilt  and  jewelled  toilet-table,  a 
chair,  and  other  trumpery  articles  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  pride  of  Maria  Louisa’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  greatest  lions  exhibited  for 
the  wonder  of  foreign  visitors  ;  he  sold  the 
diamonds,  he  melted  the  gold  ;  he  filled  the 
exchequer.  The  budget  soon  presented 
favorable  results.  Maria  Louisa  would 
have  grumbled.  But  Metternich  recom¬ 
mended  prudence,  and  the  salutary  reforms 
were  completed. 

Private  and  public  chagrins  now  preyed 
upon  the  duchess’s  mind.  One  of  her  Aus¬ 
trian  agents,  Sartorio,  the  chief  director  of 
the  police,  was  stabbed  in  broad  daylight 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Her  Austrian 
auxiliaries  had  daily  squabbles  with  her 
people.  Earthquake,  famine,  and  pesti- 
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lence  successively  ravaged  her  states.  She 
was  summoned  to  Vienna  to  receive  the  last 
breath  of  her  eldest  born,  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards  she  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the 
emperor  her  father.  Her  health,  under¬ 
mined  by  disorders,  now  gave  way  before  re¬ 
peated  strokes  of  calamity.  Her  court  had 
lost  his  lustre,  her  capital  its  wonted  gaiety. 

In  this  state  of  distress  she  bethought 
herself  of  the  priests.  Like  many  a  wanton 
she  was  destined  to  die  a  bigot.  Chance 
brought  to  Parma  the  Count  Bombelles, 
an  emigri  of  the  narrow-minded  school  of 
Charles  X.  ;  a  snuffy,  bewigged  old  dotard, 
but  who  enjoyed  golden  opinions  with  the  be- 
guines  and  begueules  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  was  the  man  after  her  own 
heart,  at  any  rate.  He  effected  her  conver¬ 
sion,  confessed,  absolved,  and,  at  last,  pri¬ 
vately  married  her,  in  1834.  Priests  and 
monks  were  soon  in  the  ascendency.  The 
last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  the 
achievement  of  that  great  work,  to  which 
her  councillor  incessantly  urged  her,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  The  people  of 
Parma  opposed  the  measure  with  frantic, 
unabating  rage.  It  was  not  only  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  university,  the  boys  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  who  rose  in  frequent  riots, 
hung  up  Loyola  in  effigy ;  deserted  the 
school-room  en  masse  ;  it  was  not  only  men 
of  letters,  such  as  the  celebrated  Pietro 
Giordani,  who  published  pamphlets,  stuck 
up  pasquinades  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
Her  very  Italian  ministers,  with  the  pru¬ 
dent  Mistrali  at  their  head,  protested 
against  the  recall  of  the  detested  order. 

All  in  vain !  Mistrali  was  luckily  re¬ 
moved  by  death ;  his  colleagues  wanted  his 
energy  and  consistency.  Maria  Louisa  was 
wilful  for  once  in  her  life.  Bombelles 
reigned  without  control.  A  posse  of  Aus¬ 
trian  troops  once  more  made  its  appearance. 
Numerous  arrests  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
most  violent  opponents,  and  daunted  the 
remainder.  So,  at  last,  the  ravens  of  Loyo¬ 
la  came ;  how  many  years’  indulgence  Maria 
Louisa  bargained  for  with  them  1  know  not, 
but  her  subjects  never  forgave  her. 

The  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  the  universal 
ferment  throughout  Italy  renewed  the 
qualms  of  her  terror  of  1831.  Parma  was 
once  more  too  hot  for  her,  and  most  of  the 
year  were  regularly  spent  at  Schbnbrunn. 

Reports  of  her  approaching  abdication 
were  rife.  She  was  weary  of  a  power  she 
had,  in  fact,  never  wielded  ;  of  a  grandeur 
that  had  too  long  since  faded.  Her  Italian 
sovereignty,  so  tempting  in  anticipation, 


had  burned  ashes  in  its  fruition.  It  was  a 
mercy  that  death  released  her.  Alas  for 
the  hero’s  relict!  Now  can  men  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  wholesome  old  Hindoo  prac¬ 
tice,  that  burnt  widows  on  the  ashes  of  the 
departed.  Heroes’  consorts,  in  that  blessed 
country,  never  lost  caste.  Lofty  empresses 
dwindled  not  into  fie-fie  duchesses,  nor 
closed  a  sublime  tragedy  into  a  scandalous 
farce.  Had  Maria  Louisa  been  immolated 
on  her  husband’s  funeral  pile  ;  had  she  been 
dealt  with  at  Paris  as  she  would  at  Seringa- 
patam,  why,  then  the  Duke  of  Lucca  would 
have  reigned  at  Parma  two  and  thirty  years 
sooner. 

The  Duke  of  Lucca  !  that  it  should  be 
written  that  even  Maria  Louisa,  with  all 
her  foibles,  could  ever  be  regretted  !  The 
Duke  of  Lucca  !  Three  months  are  barely 
elapsed  since  he  magnanimously  made 
I  away  with  the  spoons.”  After  loud,  blus¬ 
tering  and  menacing,  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  of  troops  in  his  puny  kingdom  of 
terror,  he  found  out  that  system  did  not 
answer.  The  Lucchese  were  too  strong  for 
him.  He  turned  his  back  upon  them.  By 
a  miserable  shuffle,  however,  he  pretended 
to  be  disposed  to  yield.  He  declared  he 
would  “  only  rule  by  love.”  He  gained 
four  and  twenty  hours’  breathing  time,  and 
secured  his  plate  !  With  his  pictures  and 
marbles  he  had  made  ducks  and  drakes 
ages  ago ;  when  he  came  over  to  England, 
affected  liberal  notions,  aped  Protestantism, 
sought  for  the  friendship  of  Italian  exiles 
at  the  British  Museum  ;  set  about  a  ver¬ 
nacular  version  of  the  Bible.  He  studied 
political  economy  and  ran  himself  into 
debt  at  Mivart’s  ;  he  left  England  with  an 
enviable  reputation. 

And  now  the  duchess  is  dead ;  long  live 
the  duke  !  The  duke — why,  where  is  the 
duke  !  Snug  at  Milan,  under  Austrian 
shelter.  The  duke  tarries  behind,  but  for¬ 
ward  the  Hungarians’  march.  The  duchy 
of  Parma  is  no  match  for  the  might  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  Quarterly  Remew 
and  Blackwood  have  said  it,  the  Italians 
are  a  pack  of  cowards,  and  Parma  offers  no 
resistance. 

Come  on,  your  royal  highness  !  Austria 
has  conquered ;  your  subjects  are  at  your 
feet.  The  duke  is  not  reassured  yet.  He 
plays  hide  and  seek  with  his  beloved  people. 
He  sends  forth  turgid,  haughty  proclama¬ 
tions,  but  keeps  at  a  respectable  distance. 
He  will  tread  on  the  footsteps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  He  shifts  his  quarters  from  Milan 
to  Modena  ;  anywhere  but  to  Parma ;  or  if 
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ever  to  Parma,  in  the  dark  only,  by  stealth,  ( 
like  a  skulking  malefactor.  There  are  des-  | 
perate  fellows  yet  in  Italy,  thinks  he.  Did 
not  five  youths  at  Lucca  stand  up  like  so 
many  targets  to  be  shot  at  by  the  soldiery  ? 
and  are  there  no  fowling  pieces  at  Parma  ? 
The  conquering  hero,  with  12,000  Germans 
to  back  him,  with  legions  of  spies,  thief-ta¬ 
kers,  scribes  and  pharisees  to  smoke  out  plots 
and  treasons,  dares  not  come  forward  yet. 
His  reasoning  is  akin  to  that  of  Don  Ab- 
bondio  in  Manzoni’s  story  ;  “  if  ever  J  get  a 
good  leaden  bullet  in  my  back,  will  all  the 
might  of  Austria  ever  remove  it 

The  gallant  Duke  of  Lucca !  He  comes 
down  upon  his  subjects  like  an  enemy  ;  and 
he  will  force  them  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
that  wanton,  unprovoked  invasion.  He 
will  bring  his  English  minister  of  the 
finances  along  with  him  ;  with  a  whole  cabi¬ 
net  of  Germans,  French — Hottentots  if  needs 
be — to  fatten  on  his  people  like  leeches, 
to  drain  them  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

Such  are  now  thy  rulers,  O,  Italy !  and, 
as  a  climax  of  ignominy,  they  are  designat¬ 
ed  as  Italian  princes.  Italian  princes !  God 
forgive  you  !  This  little  Carlo  Imdovico, 
this  scion  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  issued 
from  the  Bourbons  of  France,  what  has  he 
in  common  with  Italy  !  He  is  the  grandson 
of  Ferdinand  the  bell-ringer,  and  of  Maria 
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Amelia  of  Austria.  He  was  born.  Heaven 
knows  where,  in  times  when  Napoleon  sent 
his  royal  rabble  strolling  and  begging  all 
over  the  world.  He  is  wedded  to  Austria  ; 
has  married  his  son  and  heir  to  France. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  Italian  blood  in  all 
their  veins.  I  tell  you,  call  them  court-bred 
if  you  like,  call  them  heaven-born,  only  not 
Italian.  Italy  has  had  tyrants  of  her  own 
breeding,  and  they  were  ruthless,  faithless 
men  ;  but  not  such  cravens,  such  despicable 
things  as  he  of  Parma.  As  warriors,  as 
statesmen,  as  lovers  of  the  arts,  they  had 
yet  some  redeeming  points  about  them. 
Octavio  Farnese  mounted  the  throne  in 
sheer  despite  of  Charles  V.,  and  grap¬ 
pled  single-handed  with  all  the  might  of 
the  Austrian.  His  Bourbon  successor 
stands  in  awe  of  his  subjects  ere  they  raise 
even  a  single  cry  against  him,  and  all  the 
power  of  Austria  is  insufficient  to  restore 
him  to  his  senses.  An  Italian  indeed ! 
The  meanest  drummer  in  a  regiment  of 
Pandours  is  more  entitled  to  that  once  ho¬ 
nored  appellation.  So  long  as  Austria 
forces  you  upon  us — so  long  as  civilized 
Europe  suffers  a  defenceless  people  to  be 
trodden  like  dust,  Charles  Louis  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  come  on,  grind  us,  plunder  us,  torture 
us.  Be  our  slave-driver,  our  gaoler,  our 
beadsman.  Only  be  none  of  us ! 


From  Frater'i  Magazine. 
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Though  the  year  1847  was  not  for  Paris 
and  for  France  as  sad  and  melancholy  a 
year  as  for  London  and  England,  yet  it 
was  a  sad  and  melancholy  year  for  the 
gayest  of  all  gay  European  capitals  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  human  being  who  has  dwelt 
or  sojourned  for  a  time  within  view  of  the 
hill  of  Montmartre  or  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  who  has  not  felt  the. influence  and 
pressure  of  a  most  melancholy  time.  The 
John  Bull  season  in  Paris  in  the  departed 
and  dismal  year  whose  epitaph  we  are  now 
writing  in  sombre  characters,  i.  e.  the  season 
from  the  24th  of  August  till  the  29th  or 
30th  of  October,  when  barristers,  doctors, 
and  lawyers,  disport  themselves  in  their 
best  vacation  clothes,  motleyest  wear,  and 
blandest  smiles,  was  most  moody,  most  me¬ 


lancholy,  and  there  was  not  a  good  or  well- 
frequented  hotel  in  the  capital  which  did 
not  suffer  in  consequence. 

The  Hotel  des  Princes,  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  was  not  empty,  nor  yet  was  it 
full ;  the  Mirabeau,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
was  pretty  well  as  regards  quantity,  though 
the  quality  of  its  lodgers  had  sadly  deteri¬ 
orated  ;  the  Hotel  Bristol,  as  well  as  the 
Hotel  du  Rhin  et  de  la  Moselle  (though 
this  latter  had  been  newly  fitted  up),  were 
sadly  below  the  usual  average  ;  and  the 
Hotel  du  Congres,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
once  celebrated  for  its  apartments  and  dis¬ 
tingue  tenants,  was  now  sadly  fallen  off.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  certain  sort  of  crowd  at 
Meurice’s,  such  as  there  always  has  been 
and  will  be,  we  suppose,  evermore ;  but 
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the  English  is  such  as  is  spoken  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Kentucky;  and 
the  French  such  as  is  spoken  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  others,  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can — more  fluent  than  correct  or  classical. 
Take  it  all  and  all,  Meurice’s  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  American,  more  than  an  English 
house;  for  though  Johnson,  Thomson,  and 
Dobson,  always  go  there  with  the  Abra¬ 
hams,  Bernales,  Moseses,  Phillipses,  Levys, 
Ximenes,  Magillycuddys,  and  Magildow- 
neys,  together  with  Counsellor  Morgan 
O’Rafferty  of  Ballymacfadden,  yet  the 
great  portion  of  the  guests  are  far-westers 
and  down-easters,  such  as  the  Harpers, 
M’Tavishes,  Randolphs,  Rushes,  Clays, 
VVickliff'es,  Ingersolls,  Harrises,  Tates,  Do- 
nelsons,  Fays,  Dunlaps,  Nichols,  Cuth- 
herts,  VV'ilsons,  Mulligans,  Boyds,  Aspen- 
walls,  Remulus,  Saunders,  Polks,  Pink¬ 
neys,  Jacksons,  Jeffersons,  &c.  Meurice’s 
therefore,  did  not  suffer  to  the  extent  that 
every  other  house  of  call  and  entertainment 
in  Paris  did  suffer,  yet,  say  what  he  will, 
the  proprietor  must  have  felt  that  his  in¬ 
comings  were  not  as  in  any  other  season. 

As  to  the  restaurants,  cafes,  and  rotisseurs, 
the  falling  off  was  lamentable.  The  Cafe 
de  Virginie,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  formerly 
so  crowded  •between  nine  and  twelve,  and 
between  five  and  seven,  with  English,  was 
deserted  and  abandoned  by  them  ;  and  you 
might  find  the  Galignani  newspaper,  gene¬ 
rally  so  much  in  request,  for  eleven  hours 
out  of  the  twelve  unoccupied  and  unbespo¬ 
ken.  So  it  was,  in  a  lesser  degree,  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
matutinal  cutlets,  steaks,  and  kidneys,  au 
Tin  de  Champagne^  were  no  longer  called 
for  in  such  quantity ;  and  one  stout  gentle¬ 
man,  known  to  the  waiters  by  the  name  of 
Nuits — for  he  always  drank  a  bottle  of  that 
particular  Burgundy  wine  for  breakfast,  and 
who  was  called  by  the  cook,  in  his  way  some¬ 
what  of  a  classicist,  alternately  Nox  and 
Erebus — and  who  had  been  a  habitue  of  the 
house  since  the  days  when  the  Vicomte  St. 
Cricq,  in  1830,  played  his  pranks  of  begin¬ 
ning  dinner  there  with  a  basin  of  skim 
milk, — was  also  (saddest  tale  of  all!)  found 
missing  after  what  the  Parisians  call  la  sax- 
son  des  eaux.  In  wine  alone  this  wealthy  j 
man  used  to  spend  at  least  3000  francs,  or 
120/.  a-ycar  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  ;  and 
though  few  of  his  countrymen  knew  him,  it 
has  since  transpired  that  he  was  a  retired 
civil  8erv.ant  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of  a 
large  fortune  by  the  failure  of  two  Indian 
houses.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  now  doomed 
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to  the  obscurity  of  an  English  provincial 
town,  and  forced  to  drink  Bass’s  beer  in¬ 
stead  of  Bcaume,  and  Charrington’s  XX 
instead  of  Chateau  Margaux. 

At  the  Cafe  de  Paris  opposite  things 
were  still  worse.  Though  Lady  Hertford 
lived  in  the  first  floor  paying  an  enormous 
rent;  though  the  agens  de  change^  gros 
banquiersy  and  the  genre  financier,  used 
the  house  as  much  as  ever  and  were  familiar 
to  it  as  household  words,  yet  the  birds  gene¬ 
rally  arriving  in  the  John-Bull  season,  who 
order  dinners  at  fifteen  francs  a-head,  and 
drink  wine  to  the  tune  of  ten  or  fifteen 
francs  additional,  were  found  wanting. 
They  did  not  flock  or  feed  within  its  walls 
as  usual.  As  to  the  Maison  Doree,  its  ha¬ 
bitues  were  of  the  Bourse,  not  of  Britain  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  a  number  of  rich 
English  Jews  and  railway  speculators  ran 
over  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  October  to 
vote  on  a  railway-vexed  question  between 
the  two  countries — for  which  they  had  a 
free  passage  in  the  South  Eastern — it  is 
probable  that  the  Maison  Doree  would  not 
have  dined  above  a  dozen  or  two  English 
in  a  whole  week. 

I  For  the  Rochor  de  Cancalc,  its  repute 
had  been  going  for  years,  and  was  quite 
gone  in  1847 ;  but  even  though  it  main¬ 
tained  the  repute  it  possessed  in  1827,  8,. 
or  9, — or,  to  put  the  case  more  strongly, 
supposing  the  Cafe  Laiter  had  existed  as  it 
did  in  1827  in  the  Rue  Castiglione,  it  i.s 
our  belief  that,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
creased  and  increasing  love  of  travel  one 
English  guest  would  not  have  dined  in  it 
in  1847  for  every  fivc-and-twenty  who  re¬ 
fected  there  twenty  years  ago. 

Very’s  in  the  Palais  Royal  was  deserted  ; 
Douix’s  looked,  as  it  ought,  dolorous  (they 
made  us  pay  sixteen  francs  for  a  bottle  of 
Bordeaux  of  their  so-called  oldest  cru  in 
1846) ;  and  the  Trois  Freres,  now  the  best 
house  in  Paris,  take  it  all  in  all,  did  not 
daily  lay  covers  for  above  a  dozen  English 
in  the  room  below  stairs,  and  about  eight  or 
ten  in  the  room  above. 

In  our  own  younger  days  there  was  a 
famous  place  for  dinner  in  the  Halle  aux 
Draps,  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Verdier  Olive,  who  has  since  become  the 
proprietor  of  the  Maison  Doree.  He  then 
called  himself  Gargotier  merely,  for  the 
house  had  been  in  its  origin  the  resort  of 
the  largest  dealers  of  what  is  called  la  ma¬ 
th,  i.  e.,  sea-fish  of  all  kinds.  But  in  1827 
it  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  many  of  the 
beaux  esprits  of  Paris.  You  found  the  best 
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wine,  the  best  oysters,  excellent  fish,  and 
tolerable  cookery,  at  a  reasonable  rate.  In 
these  days,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
it  was  a  place  frequented  by  numbers  of 
English  ;  but  in  the  John-Bull  season  of 
the  past  year,  though  the  writer  dined  there 
half-a-dozen  times,  he  saw  but  one  English¬ 
man,  an  old  habitue  of  Paris,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  his  majesty’s  local  courts. 
How  changed,  too,  was  every  thing !  The 
comfort  of  the  ancient  Gargotier  had  eva¬ 
porated  when  the  pristine  proprietor  be¬ 
came  lord  and  master  of  the  Maison  Doree. 

The  same  dismal  tale  recounted  by  re¬ 
staurateurs,  was  told  by  coffee-house  keep¬ 
ers,  and  most  Parisian  tradesman,  high  and 
low.  Even  the  Cafe  Foy,  the  best  coffee¬ 
house  in  Paris,  and  probably  of  a  great  es¬ 
tablishment  the  least  dependent  on  the 
English,  felt  the  hard  pressure  of  English 
railroads,  monetary  crisis,  and  Irish  fa¬ 
mine.  But  tailors,  modistes,  and  boot¬ 
makers,  were  most  eloquent.  The  logical 
and  somewhat  too  subtle  and  disputative 
Chevreuil  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  wondered 
what  had  become  of  many  of  his  customers. 
Blin  found  orders  not  so  rife  as  even  in  the 
war-panic  of  1841  ;  and  poor  Moos,  of  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  began  to  think  that  Chaos 
was  come  again,  for  Messieurs  les  Anglais 
neither  ordered  hottes  en  cuir  vernis  nor  yet 
en  maroquin.  To  hear  the  modistes  was 
positively  plaintive,  when  not  ear-splitting 
by  the  loudness  of  their  lamentations. 
Their  jeremiads  would  have  made  old 
Pluto  shed  tears  of  iron.  Herbault  con¬ 
ceived  that  we  had  re-enacted  our  old 
sumptuary  laws  ;  Nourtier  considered  our 
nobles  were  fallen  to  ninepence  ;  and  Vic- 
torine  Baudrand,  Madame  Thomas,  and 
Madame  Haussey,  protested  that  as  to 
England  their  occupation  was  nearly  gone. 

Towards  merry  Christmas  things,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  mend.  The  native  French, 
more  careful  and  economic  than  the  English, 
came  out  with  their  nest-eggs  of  hoarded 
money,  and  gave  their  usual  orders  for  la 
fete  de  Noel,  and  the  Jour  de  VAn ;  and 
some  English  peers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  M.P.’s,  with  wives  and  families 
to  match,  as  well  as  several  Russian  Boyards 
with  more  money  than  taste,  took  up  their 
sojourn  in  the  gayest  of  capitals.  This, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  the 
arrival  of  hundreds  of  deputies,  revived  the 
hearts  of  the  Parisians,  depressed  by  the 
badness  of  trade,  the  high  price  of  bread — 
an  article  of  the  first  necessity  to  all  men, 
but  most  of  all  to  a  Frenchman — and 
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the  very  high  and  increasing  price  of  butch¬ 
ers’  meat,  then  and  now  dearer  in  the  marchd 
St.  Honors  than  in  Leadenhall  Market, 
and  nearly  as  dear  as  West-end  London 
butchers  are  in  the  habit  of  charging. 
The  hah  masquis  and  the  Christmas  bill-of- 
fare  at  the  theatres  also  lent  their  aid  to  re¬ 
vive  and  brighten  up  the  countenances  of 
our  neighbors ;  and,  as  if  to  add  zest  to 
their  hilarious  benevolence,  the  Thursday 
before  Christmas,  a  philanthropic  ball  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  journeymen  tai¬ 
lors.  There  was  not  a  dandy  or  exquisite  in  his 
Paris  tailor’s  books  who  was  not  asked  to 
take  tickets,  and  therefore  it  was  that  some 
of  the  most  elegant,  exquisite,  and  best- 
dressed  of  the  notabilitis  of  the  capital  as¬ 
sisted.  Another  event  also  set  the  ba- 
dauds  a-talking  and  a-laughing  too.  The 
Saturday  before  Christmas  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  marriage  of  the  eccentric 
Marquis  de  Boissy  de  Coudry,  created  a 
peer  in  1815,  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
the  friend  and  chere  amie  of  Lord  Byron. 
Both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  a  mature 
age.  Even  Madame  la  Comtesse,  whatever 
flatterers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  must  be 
now  somewhat  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty,  which,  for  an  Italian  lady,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  sixty-three  in  our  colder  climate. 
This  union,  which  was  a  nine-days’  wonder 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  Chaussee 
d’Antin,  was  soon  to  be  rayde  from  the 
public  mind  by  an  event  wholly  unexpected 
by  the  Parisian  public,  namely,  the  death 
of  Madtrme  Adelaide,  sole  surviving  sister 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Though  Madame  Ade¬ 
laide  had  been  ailing  for  some  months  be¬ 
fore  her  death  with  an  organic  disease  known 
to  be  ultimately  incurable,  yet  the  public  in 
no  degree  expected  her  so  sudden  demise  ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  any  member  of  her  own 
family,  and,  least  of  all,  his  majesty  the 
King  of  the  French,  for  nearly  half-a-cen- 
tury  the  attached  brother,  friend,  and  com¬ 
panion,  of  the  sole  surviving  member  of  his 
family. 

Madame  Adelaide  was  but  four  years 
younger  than  her  brother,  and  died  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  her  age,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  As  children,  the  deceased 
and  Louis  Philippe  were  brought  up  toge¬ 
ther  at  Belle  Chasse  by  Madame  de  Sillery 
Genlis ;  and  a  journal  is  now  extant  in  MS., 
dated  1790,  a  portion  of  which  was  printed 
in  Paris  in  1801,  in  which  the  King  of  the 
French,  then  seventeen,  speaks  in  .the  most 
affectionate  terms  of  his  sister,  then  in  her 
thirteenth  year.  ^ 
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When  Louis  Philippe  joined  the  army,  of  her  friend  the  title  of  AHesse  Serenis- 
brother  and  sister  were  separated,  but  they  sime,  and  the  affair  of  his  appanage  was 
rejoined  each  other  in  Switzerland  in  1793,  satisfactorily  arranged, 
when  the  present  King  of  the  French  was  During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
obliged  to  quit  the  soil  of  France ;  and  it  Charles  X.,  no  one  in  France  more  clearly 
was  not  till  the  then  Duke  of  Chartres  had  saw  the  doom  of  the  elder  branch  than 
obtained  for  his  sister  the  protection  of  her  Madame  Adelaide.  When,  at  length,  the 
aunt,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  that  he  de-  revolution  was  successful,  and  the  triumph 
parted  for  America.  On  his  return  from  of  the  Three  Days  certain  and  assured,  she 
the  United  States  Madame  Adelaide  again  it  was  who  induced  her  brother  to  accept 
joined  her  brother  in  England,  and  for  a  the  crown,  and  for  the  seventeen  years 
period  of  nearly  half-a-century  they  were  which  he  has  held  it  she  was  his  principal 
little  separated.  Madame  Adelaide  accom-  adviser  and  most  trusted  councillor, 
panied  the  present  King  of  the  French  to  Nor  was  this  wonderful.  From  the  pe- 
Naples,  Sicily,  Malta,  Barcelona,  and  Gi-  riod  when,  during  fifteen  months  of  his  life, 
braltar ;  and  was  privy  to,  and  in  every  he  rose  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
manner  forwarded,  the  negotiations  for  his  teach  geometry,  geography,  French,  and 
marriage  to  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  the  English,  at  the  College  of  Reichenau  in 
King  of  Naples,  which  took  place  at  Paler-  Switzerland,  he  had  perpetually  correspond- 
moin  1809.  ed  or  been  in  conference  with  her,  and  had 

Previous  to  and  since  that  period  this  always  found  her  judgment  sure,  and  her 
discreet  and  sensible  woman  was  the  friend  intelligence  and  tact  unsurpassable  in  diflB- 
and  adviser,  in  all  matters  of  delicacy  and  cult  conjunctures. 

difficulty,  of  her  brother ;  and,  to  speak  Together  they  left  France,  agitated  and 
truly,  she  possessed  a  more  masculine  and  revolutionized,  their  father  one  of  the  first 
energetic  mind  than  Louis  Philippe  him-  victims ;  together  they  closed,  in  Spain, 
self.  When  Napoleon  returned,  on  the  20th  the  eyes  of  a  dying  mother  ;  together  they 
of  March,  from  Elba,  she  remained  till  the  watched,  in  London  and  Malta,  over  the 
last  moment  on  the  soil  of  France  with  the  couches  of  their  departed  brothers,  Mont- 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  on  the  return  of  pensier  and  Beaujolais;  together  they 
Louis  XVIII.  from  England,  when  the  shared  a  second  time  exile  from  France ; 
duke  fell  under  the  displeaeure  of  the  mo-  together  they  returned  thither"  in  1817. 
narch,  Madame  Adelaide  was  the  chief  ad-  And  was  it,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that 
viser  of  her  brother.  The  archives  of  the  a  prince  of  a  cold  and  reserved  nature 
Prefecture  of  Police  of  that  day,  if  not  de-  should  fly  to  one  whom  he  had  so  often 
stroyed  or  substracted,  contain  some  curious  found  true,  trustworthy,  and  full  of  the 
revelations,  of  which  no  three  men  in  surest  tact,  under  the  most  difficult  and 
France  are  better  aware  than  the  present  trying  circumstances  ? 
king  ;  the  present  Chancellor,  Etienne  De-  With  nearly  all  of  the  remarkable  men, 
nis,  duke  de  Pasquier ;  and  the  present  whether  politicians  or  journalists,  who 
Grand  Referendaire  of  the  House  of  Peers,  struggled  for  constitutional  principles  from 
Elie,  duke  de  Gazes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  1815  to  1830,  Madame  Adelaide  was  inti- 
that  Louis  XVIII.  hated  and  rather  de-  mate.  Manuel,Constant,Foy,  Etienne,  Per- 
spised  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  he  some-  rier,  Laffitte,  Stanislas,  Girardin,  Dupin, 
what  feared  Madame  Adelaide.  The  astute  Bignon,  were  constantly  received  by  her ; 
monarch  was  aware  of  the  courage,  sagacity,  and  from  1828,  or  1829,  she  had  known 
constancy,  and  steadiness  of  this  remarka-  Odillon  Barrot.  She  it  was  who  counselled 
hie  woman.  Separated  from  her  counsels,  her  brother,  immediately  after  the  revolu- 
he  knew  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  dan-  tion  of  1830,  to  confer  a  pension  of  1500 
gerous.  But,  under  her  influence  and  francs  on  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the 
guidance,  he  felt  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  Marseillaise,  and  to  raise  the  students  of 
name  and  pretensions  which  she  would  ren-  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  who  had  distin- 
der  powerful.  guished  themselves  during  the  Three  Days, 

Charles  X.  did  not  participate  in  the  to  the  rank  of  lieutenants.  She  it  was, 
prejudices  or  fears  of  his  deceased  brother,  also,  who  requested  that  eight  crosses  might 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  received  be  distributed  among  the  schools  of  law. 
both  brother  and  sister  ;  and  the  Duchess  Though  managing  her  immense  property 
of  Berri,  who  had  become  intimate  with  — for  she,  wiih  Louis  Philippe,  possessed 
Madame  Adelaide,  procured  for  the  brother  |  between  them  all  the  fortune  of  their  father 
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Egalite — with  commendable  carefulness  and 
economy,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  so  parsi¬ 
monious  as  the  king  ;  and  is  known  to  have 
remonstrated  with  him  frequently  on  the 
small  allowances  made  to  his  children.  The 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  to  whom  the  king 
had  given  the  sobriquet  of  the  Duke  De-  j 
pensier,  was  often  indebted  to  her  bounty. 
She  was  known  to  have  relieved  him  from 
more  than  one  embarrassment,  as  well  as  his 
brother  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  whose  debts 
at  the  period  of  hiS  marriage  amounted  to 
nine  millions  of  francs.  As  children,  and 
as  young  men,  she  afforded  them  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  luxury  and  enjoyment  denied  them 
by  their  too  penurious  father ;  and  is  also 
known  to  have  frequently  softened  and  as¬ 
suaged  the  Royal  anger.  Such  a  mediator 
in  a  family  was  invaluable ;  and  no  one 
ought  to,  or  does  feel  the  loss  more  than  the 
King  of  the  French. 

The  habits  of  her  remarkable  brother, 
the  only  remaining  descendant  of  Egalite, 
are  strictly  sober  and  sparing.  He  is  an 
early  riser,  never  being  found  in  bed  after 
six  in  the  summer,  or  after  eight  in  winter. 
After  his  majesty  has  had  a  small  cup  of 
coffee,  he  reads  letters  and  papers,  and  some 
French  and  English  journals,  and  expedites 
the  most  urgent  affairs  of  the  day. 

At  nine  o’clock  he  is  accustomed  to  enter 
his  cabinet  de  toilette^  where  it  was  the  wont 
of  Madame  Adelaide  to  come  with  the 
king’s  grandchildren.  With  these  his 
majesty  amuses  himself  for  a  while,  enter¬ 
ing  into  their  views  with  boyish  zest.  The 
younger  folk  dismissed,  Louis  Philippe 
finishes  his  toilette.  Unlike  any  Bourbon 
from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  shaving  is,  and  has  been  performed, 
not  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the  chiruryien 
du  roi,  or  the  premier  vnlet-de-chambre^  but 
with  the  royal  hand.  Of  his  teeth  his  ma¬ 
jesty  is  particularly  careful ;  and  though 
not  a  coxcomb  or  a  fop,  he  is  scrupulously 
neat.  For  old  shoes  and  boots  he  exhibits, 
however,  a  decided  partialit}",  and  also 
loves  to  work  in  his  cabinet  de  travail  in  an 
old  coat.  At  ten  the  king  breakfasts  d  la 
fourchette^  drinking  a  small  quantity  of 
Bordeaux  undiluted  with  water. 

At  eleven,  when  in  Paris,  he  generally 
visits  the  buildings  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Palais  Royal.  On  such  occasions  he  was 
often  accompanied  by  his  departed  sister, 
and  generally  by  his  architect.  Here  his 
majesty  was  in  a  congenial  element.  He 
has  no  mean  knowledge  of  architecture  ; 
and  is  seldom  so  happy  as  when  dabbling 
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in  brick  and  mortar,  and  ordering  necessary 
alterations  and  repairs.  He  talks  on  these 
subjects  familiarly  with  workmen, surveyors, 
architects,  artists,  &c. 

At  one  o’clock  his  majesty  generally 
returns  to  the  Tuileries  to  preside  over 
a  council  of  ministers.  On  taking  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  his  majesty 
speaks  but  little,  yet  listens  attentively. 
Sometimes  he  questions,  and  occasionally 
he  objects ;  but  his  chief  visible  occupa¬ 
tion  during  the  time  the  cabinet  sits,  is  in 
drawing  figures,  grotesque  and  fanciful, 
and  occasionally  cutting  envelopes  out  of 
the  paper  before  him.  When  the  cabinet 
has  ceased  to  deliberate  on  any  given 
question,  his  majesty  sums  up  the  state¬ 
ments  and  arguments  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  an  English  judge,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  a  resolve  is  come  to.  Though  the  king 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  eloquent,  or 
luminous,  or  profound,  yet  he  is  calm, 
painstaking,  and  sagacious ;  and  in  foreign 
and  diplomatic  questions,  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  all  his  ministers,  from  his 
minute  knowledge  of  the  principal  states  and 
courts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  traditional 
system  of  their  diplomacy.  He  is  a  labo¬ 
rious,  painstaking,  observant  man  ;  and 
has  had  more  opportunities  of  travel  than 
almost  any  living  Frenchman.  He  has 
visited  nearly  every  court  of  Europe,  more 
especially  courts  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
ordinary  travellers.  On  leaving  Hamburg 
in  1795,  he  journeyed  both  to  Copenhagen 
and  to  Stockholm  ;  and  it  was  at  Christi¬ 
ana  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Monod,  subsequently  the  Protestant  pastor 
at  Paris. 

His  majesty  saw  everything  remarkable 
in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  he  then  visited 
Lapland  and  Iceland,  and  went  five  degrees 
nearer  the  Pole  than  Maupertuis  and  the 
poet  Regnard.  In  America,  also,  he  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  Chippewas,  passed  a  year  at 
Cuba,  proceeded  thence  to  the  Bahamas, 
and  ultimately  to  Halifax,  where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  our 
Queen  Victoria,  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  then  commanding  there. 
So  travelled  and  so  observant  a  man,  and. 
one  speaking  sumany  languages :  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty  converses  in  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish — has  great  advantages  over 
an  ordinary  minister ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  a  sovereign,  who  has 
experienced  greater  vicissitudes,  and  seen 
more  Df  men  and  things,  than  any  one  of 
his  cabinet,  should  sometimes  strenuously 
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Htickle  for  the  prevalence  of  his  own  opin-  sister-in-law,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
ion,  and  endeavor  to  carry  his  point.  guests  invited,  en  famille.  The  king  some- 

Strangers  who  would  object  to  a  consti-  times  appears  after  the  soup  is  eaten,  and  of- 
tutional  king  presiding  at  cabinet  councils,  ten  towards  the  close  of  the  repast.  The 
can  very  well  understand,  that  if  no  objec-  maitre  tVhotel^  however,  knows  his  majesty’s 
tion  be  taken  on  high  constitutional  grounds  simple  taste  ;  and  very  often  it  happens  that 
to  his  presidency,  that  he  will,  as  a  man  and  the  individual  who  sits  down  latest  has  first 
as  a  king,  try  to  carry  his  point  by  any  and  finished  his  repast.  His  majesty  drinks 
by  every  means.  The  great  object,  there-  pure  Bordeaux  of  the  best  quality,  without 
fore,  when  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  any  admixture  of  water.  The  wine  is  pre- 
is  to  procure  delay,  and  in  the  interval  the  sented  to  him  in  a  glass  claret  jug,  such  as 
king  uses  every  effort  which  art,  address,  is  used  in  England. 

and  long  experience  suggest,  to  bring  round  The  queen,  who  is  what  the  French  call 
to  his  views  the  dissentient  ministers.  devote^  very  often  invites  the  abbesses  and 

When  the  ca,binet  breaks  up  the  minis-  heads  of  convents,  who  arrive  in  Paris  on 
ters  dispute  with  each  other  for  the  carica-  religious  affairs,  to  dine  thus  with  her 

tures  and  figures  which  escape  from  the  majesty ;  and  the  king,  who  knows  the 

sovereign’s  fertile  pen.  These  are  treasured  foible  of  her  majesty,  always  offers  to  these 
up  in  portfolios  by  female  friends,  and  per-  worthy  religieiises  the  primeur  of  his  claret 
sons  of  high  rank,  and  altogether  form  a  jug.  Sometimes  he  enters  into  conversation 
curious  collection.  Several  of  them  may  with  the  lady  abbess,  and  if  she  prove  a 
be  seen  in  a  certain  portfolio  in  the  Place  sensible  and  tolerant  woman,  with  rational 
St.  George.  views,  the  king  orders  his  mailre  d'^hotel  to 

After  the  council  the  king  again  proceeds  learn  the  day  on  which  she  is  leaving  Paris, 
over  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  for  he  likes  and  to  place  in  a  small  pannier  in  her  car- 

to  visit  the  ateliers  of  painters,  &c.  If  he  riage,  or  in  the  malle  paste ^  as  the  case 

enter  into  conversation  with  an  artist  whose  may  be,  a  bottle  of  his  majesty’s  favorite 
manners  and  discourse  please  him,  he  tells  wine,  in  a  crystal  claret-jug,  a  paularde 
the  painter  how  he  sighs  on  remembering  de  Mans  depicee^  and  one  of  his  majesty’s 
the  times  when  he  walked  from  one  end  of  petits  pains  de  Paris,  made  in  the  Tuileries, 
Paris  to  another  with  an  umbrella  under  rolled  up  in  a  fine  damask  napkin.  In 
his  arm.  this  manner,  by  the  devotion  of  the  queen, 

“  Ah,  my  good  sir,”  he  will  say,  ‘‘  when  and  the  king’s  attention  to  the  creature- 
I  was  Duke  of  Orleans,  I  could  carry  my  comforts  of  the  religieux  and  religieuses, 
old  umbrella  as  a  walking-stick  from  one  they  have  both  won  golden  opinions  from 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other, — go  out  with  a  even  Carlist  convents.  We  have  ourselves 
pair  of  strong  old  shoes,  which  had  got  the  heard  the  abbess  of  the  Dames  Nobles  of 
shape  and  form  of  my  feet,  and  gave  me  Cahors,  and  a  Henri  Quinquiste  dignitary 
ample  room  and  verge  enough!  In  such  of  Toulouse,  speak  in  raptures  of  both  the 
guise  and  gear  I  could  stare  in  at  all  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  French, 
print  and  book-shops,  look  over  the  stalls.  Religious  matters,  or  questions  connected 
which  was  a  great  delight  and  pleasure  to  with  the  church,  clergy,  convents,  &c.,  his 
me ;  but,  being  King  of  the  French,  I  can-  majesty  always  refers  to  the  queen.  On 
not  do  that  now.  The  other  day  “  my  applications  from  political  men  and  men  of 
people”  wanted  to  prevent  a  worthy  man  letters,  Louis  Philippe  always  consulted  his 
and  a  distinguished  magistrate  the  entree  sister  Madame  Adelaide  ;  and  we  verily 
to  me,  because  he  carried  an  old  umbrella  believe  there  was  not  an  important  political 
and  was  somewhat  dirt-bespattered ;  but  I  question  agitated,  having  reference  to  the 
told  “  my  people”  that  those  who  carried  internal  condition  of  France,  in  which  he 
umbrellas,  and  whose  shoes,  hose,  and  was  not  also  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of 
trousers,  were  somewhat  marked  with  la  her  calm  and  experienced  judgment. 
boue  de  Paris,  were  the  happiest  people.  After  coffee  his  majesty  reads  a  journal  or 
after  all.  Voild  le  fait,  mon  bon  monsieur P  two,  and  converses  alternately.  At  ten 
In  the  streets  the  king  now  never  walks,  o’clock,  p.  m.,  he  again  enters  his  cabinet 
and  these  conversations  take  place  within  de  travail,  assumes  his  old  coat,  or  a  robe 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  When  the  de  chambre,  and  continues  to  read  papers, 
hour  of  dinner  arrives,  her  majesty  the  and  to  pore  over  reports  of  ministers,  and 
•queen  is  in  the  habit  of  "fitting  down  with  more  especially  of  the  Cour  d^  Assises,  till 
her  children,  in  her  lifetime  with  ner  late  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  In  her  life- 
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time,  Madame  Adelaide  and  the  king’s  se-  j 
cretary,  the  Baron  Fain,  were  the  only 
persons  ^ho  always  had  access  to  this 
apartment.  His  majesty  seldom  retires  to 
rest  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and 
then  he  reposes  on  a  lit  de  camp,  just 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Wal- 
mer  Castle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demise 
of  the  last  of  his  race,  and  the  companion 
of  his  earliest  childhood  and  adolescence, 
has  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  health  of  his 
majesty.  It  came  upon  him  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  after  he  had  been  suffering  an  at¬ 
tack  of  that  horrible  complaint  called  la 
grippe. 

What  is  the  grippe  ?  the  English  reader 
will  ask.  Well,  then,  it  is  an  epidemical 
catarrh,  somewhat  equivalent  to  our  Eng¬ 
lish  influenza ;  and  the  substantive  comes 
from  the  French  verb  gripper,  to  seize  one 
suddenly,  to  overtake,  to  surprise,  &c.  I 
This  complaint  chiefly  affects  and  irritates 
the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  throat, 
windpipe,  and  chest,  and  in  old  subjects 
often  produces  bronchitis  and  catarrh  fever, 
dangerous  and  fatal.  The  King  of  the 
French  had  nearly  recovered  from  his  first 
attack,  when  his  sister’s  death  gave  him  a 
shock  from  which  he  has  not  since  gained 
strength.  His  Majesty  caught  fresh  cold 
at  Dreux,  and  in  attending  the  funeral ; 
and  during  the  past  fortnight  has  no  longer 
enjoyed  his  usually  robust  health.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  he  is  now  in  his  se¬ 
venty-fifth  year,  that  internal  and  external 
relations  are  becoming  daily  more  delicate 
and  complicated,  that  the  cry  for  reform  is 
becoming  louder  and  more  general,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  men  in  the  nation  have  ranged 
themselves  round  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
by  whom  they  would  rally  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  king,  it  may  well  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  position  of  Louis  Philippe 
is  far  from  an  easy  one. 

In  so  far  as  prudence  and  sagacity  can 
help  a  man,  no  doubt  his  coolness,  courage, 
and  experience,  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ever 
since  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages, 
the  foreign  policy  of  France  has  become 
more  and  more  enmeshed  and  embrangled. 
The  foreira  minister  has  made  great  mis¬ 
takes,  and  descended  to  trickery  and  dis¬ 
creditable  subterfuge,  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  mind  or  a  man  of  letters.  M.  Guizot 
will  never  get  over  the  passage  relating  to 
en  mime  temps ;  nor  will  His  Majesty  the 


King  of  the  French  ever  escape  the  re¬ 
proach  of  deep  delusion  and  the  most 
unworthy,  unkingly,  and  ungentlemanly 
blague  and  humbug,  when  our  young  sove¬ 
reign  was  domiciled  at  Eu. 

The  chief  and  only  merit  of  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  during  the 
last  seven  years,  has  been  that  he  has  pre¬ 
served  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but  we  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  merit  belongs  to  him  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  minister  ; 
for  all  Europe  is  disposed  to  be  peaceable ; 
and  with  Great  Britain  the  cry  is  almost  la 
paix  quand  mime,  equivalent  to  M.  Gui¬ 
zot’s  cry  in  1841  of  la  paix  par  tout  et  la 
paix  toujours. 

Both  king  and  minister  have  sacrificed  far 
too  much  of  the  chivalrous  and  honorable 
feeling  of  France  to  the  money  power  and  the 
material  interests  of  the  banking,  mercantile, 
and  manufacturing  classes  ;  and  not  all  the 
oratory  of  M.  Montalembert  against  Lord 
Palmerston — that  Montalembert  whose  fa¬ 
ther  commenced  his  career  as  a  cornet  of 
cavalry  in  England,  and  made,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  armies,  the  campaigns  of  Egypt  and 
India,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland, 
and  in  which  armies  he  reached  the  rank 
of  colonel,  when  he  married  an  Englishwo¬ 
man,  the  mother  of  the  present  peer — can 
induce  dispassionate  observers,  even  in 
France,  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  our 
ministry  has  been  wrong  in  reference  to 
Switzerland.  In  fact,  it  is  the  narrow  re¬ 
ligious  bigotry  of  a  zealous  Romanist  Jesuit 
that  speaks  from  the  heart  of  Montalem¬ 
bert,  and  not  the  voice  of  a  statesman. 

It  becomes  not  the  King  of  the  French 
to  encourage  such  zealots,  or  to  permit  his 
sons  to  applaud  their  speeches.  The  King 
of  France  is  standing  with  one  leg  in  the 
grave ;  and  were  he  to  depart  to-morrow, 
or  within  the  year — an  event  which  seems 
so  likely  as  to  be  generally  discussed — it 
might  come  to  pass  that  the  throne  which 
he  gained  by  one  revolution  his  descendants 
would  lose  by  another  of  less  duration  than 
three  days.  Moliere  says,  in  his  Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules, — 

O  Fortune !  quelle  est  ton  inconstance ! 

and  in  nothing  is  the  remark  truer  than 
in  the  succession  to  an  inheritance  of 
which  the  right  and  title  is  neither  par 
droit  de  conqvite,  nor  par  droit  de  naissance. 

But  enough  of  politics,  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  so  long  that  we  have  not  left 
ourselves  space  to  say  that  Alboni,  Grisi* 
and  Persiani,  with  Mario,  Coletti,  Gardoni, 
and  Ronconi,/on/  fureur  aux  Italiens. 
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A  VISIT  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
Forsan  et  h«c  olim  meminisse  iarabit. 


[A  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  baa  been  for  acme  time, 
narrating  intereating  facta  and  anecdotea  relating  to  emi> 
nent  literary  charactera.  under  the  title  of  “  a  Oraybeard’a 
goaaip  about  hia  Literary  acquaintance.*’  The  last  of  these 
ia  the  following  lirely  sketch  of  a  riait  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  will  not  be  without  interest.— Ed.] 

Ip  the  exact  date  of  the  most  trivial  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  sometimes  fix  itself  in  the 
memory,  well  may  I  recollect  that  so  me¬ 
morable  an  occurrence  as  my  first  interview 
with  the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Scott  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  July,  1827. 

Having  left  Speir’s  Hotel  in  Edinburgh, 
at  an  early  hour,  I  proceeded  to  the  Court 
house,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  already 
assembled,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
judges.  At  one  extremity  of  a  railed  en¬ 
closure,  below  the  elevated  platform  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  lordships,  sat  Sir  Walter, 
in  readiness  for  his  official  duties  as  clerk 
of  the  court,  but  snatching  the  leisure  mo¬ 
ments,  as  w^s  his  wont,  and  busily  engaged 
in  writing,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
buzzing  in  the  court,  and  the  trampling 
feet  of  constant  new  comers.  The  thoughts 
which  another  man  would  have  wasted,  by 
gazing  vacantly  around  him,  or  by  “  bald, 
disjointed  chat,”  he  was  probably  at  that 
moment  embalming,  by  committing  to  paper 
some  portion  of  his  immortal  works.  Let 
me  frankly  confess  that  his  first  appearance 
disappointed  me.  His  heavy  figure,  his 
stooping  attitude,  the  lowering  gray  brow, 
and  unanimated  features,  gave  him,  as  1 
thought,  a  nearer  resemblance  to  a  plodding 
farmer,  than  to  the  weird  magician  and 
poet  whose  every  look  should  convey  the 
impression  that  he  was  “  of  imagination  all 
compact.”  Quickly,  however,  were  his 
lineaments  revivified  and  altered  when,  upon 
glancing  at  a  letter  of  introduction,  which 
my  companion  had  placed  before  him,  he 
hastened  up  to  the  rail  to  welcome  me. 
His  gray  eyes  twinkled  beneath  his  uplifted 
brows,  his  mouth  became  wreathed  with 
smiles,  and  his  countenance  assumed  a  be¬ 
nignant  radiance  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
me,  exclaiming, — “  Ha !  my  brother  scri- 
bler!  lam  right  glad  to  see  you.”  Not 
easily,  “  while  memory  holds  her  seat,’* 
will  that  condescending  phrase  and  most 


cordial  reception  be  blotted  from  my  mind. 
On  learning  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
quit  Edinburgh  in  two  days,  my  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Barron  Field,  having  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Lancaster  assizes,  he  kindly 
invited  us  to  dine  with  him,  either  on  that 
day  or  the  next,  for  both  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  unfortunately  pre-engaged. 
Though  the  parties  who  had  thus  bespoken 
us  were  barrister  friends,  from  whose  soci¬ 
ety  I  anticipated  no  small  pleasure,  most 
willingly  would  I  have  forfeited  it,  had  I 
foreseen  the  greater  delight  and  honor  in 
which  1  might  have  participated.  “  Posi¬ 
tively,  I  must  see  something  of  you  before 
you  leave  ‘  Auld  Reekie,*  **  kindly  resumed 
Sir  Walter.  “Suppose  you  come  and 
breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  suffering  me 
to  escape  when  I  must  make  my  appearance 
in  court.”  To  this  proposition  we  gave  an 
eager  assent,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
on  the  following  morning  we  presented 
ourselves  at  his  door,  within  a  minute  of 
the  time  specified. 

Our  host  was  dressed,  and  ready  to 
receive  us ;  his  daughter.  Miss  Scott,  pre¬ 
sently  made  her  appearance,  shortly  follow¬ 
ed  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Scott. 
During  our  short  meal  I  can  recall  one  re¬ 
mark  of  Sir  Walter  which,  trivial  as  it  was, 
may  be  deemed  characteristic  of  hb  jea¬ 
lousy  in  the  minutest  things  that  touched 
the  good  reputation  of  Scotland.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  observe  that  I  had  never  before 
tasted  bannocks,  when  he  entreated  me,  and 
earnestly  repeated  the  request,  not  to  judge 
of  them  by  the  specimen  before  me,  as  they 
were  badly  made,  and  not  well  baked.  Our 
conversation  chiefly  turned  upon  Edin¬ 
burgh,  of  which  city,  so  grand  and  pictu¬ 
resque  from  its  locality,  so  striking  from 
the  contrast  of  its  old  and  new  towns,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  an  unbounded  admiration.  Our 
host,  however,  assured  me  that  the  High¬ 
land  scenery  would  have  been  found  much 
more  romantic  and  imposing,  and  expressed 
his  wonder,  considering  the  quickness,  fa¬ 
cility,  and  economy  with  which  it  might 
now  be  explored,  that  1  should  lose  so  favor¬ 
able  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  further 
north,  even  if  1  did  not  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Hebrides. 
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A  few  months  before  my  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land,  I  had  dedicated  a  little  work  to  Sir 
Walter,  forwarding  to  him  a  copy,  in  which 
I  had  thus  endeavored  to  express  my  great 
and  sincere  reverence  for  his  character. 

“  It  is  not  your  reputation  as  a  writer,  how¬ 
ever  unrivalled  it  may  be,  that  constitutes 
your  best  fame.  Ncf,  sir,  you  have  achiev¬ 
ed  a  still  fairer  renown.  You  have  exalted 
the  tone  and  feeling,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  our  literature,  by  discarding  from  it  all 
that  jealousy,  bitterness,  and  malice  which 
had  stigmatized  authors  with  the  hereditary 
appellation  of  the  irritable  race.  The  fu¬ 
ture  Hercules  announced  himself  by  stran¬ 
gling  these  serpents  in  the  very  outset  of 
his  career.  By  your  gentleness  and  urbanity 
towards  your  predecessors,  when  exercising 
the  functions  of  an  editor  or  a  commenta¬ 
tor  ;  by  the  generous  encouragement  which 
you  have  seized  every  occasion  of  extending 
to  your  contemporaries;  by  the  liberality 
and  courtesy  which  have  invariably  marked 
your  conduct,  whenever  there  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  display,  you  have  afforded 
an  illustrious  example  that  the  highest  and 
noblest  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  will 
generally  be  found  in  conjunction ;  and 
have  enabled  England  to  boast  that  her  li¬ 
terary  Bayard  neither  fears  a  rival  nor  a 
reproach.” 

That  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  a  me¬ 
rited  tribute,  which  all  England  was  equally 
ready  to  proffer,  never  entered  into  my 
contemplation  ;  but  this  very  natural  con¬ 
jecture  proved  to  be  erroneous.  From  the 
breakfast  party  I  have  been  describing,  my 
friend  and  myself  were  reluctantly  tearing 
ourselves  away,  that  our  host  might  not  be 
too  late  for  the  court,  and  already  had  we 
reached  the  hall,  when  Sir  Walter,  detain¬ 
ing  me  by  the  button,  drew  me  a  little  on 
one  side,  as  he  said,  with  a  mystifying 
smile  and  tone, 

“  Did  it  ever  happen  to  you,  when  you 
were  a  good  little  boy  at  school,  that  your 
mother  sent  you  a  parcel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  she  had  deposited  your  favorite  sweet¬ 
meat,  whereof  you  had  no  sooner  caught  a 
glimpse,  than  you  put  it  aside,  that  you 
might  wait  for  a  half  holiday,  and  carry  it 
with  you  to  some  snug  corner  where  you 
could  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  interruption  ?  ” 

“  Such  a  thing  may  have  occurred,”  said 
I,  much  marvelling  whither  this  strange  in- 
((uiry  was  to  lead. 

“  Well,”  resumed  my  colloquist,  “  I  have 
received  lately  a  literary  dainty,  bearing 
the  name  of — (here  he  mentioned  the  title 


of  the  work  I  had  sent  him).  Now,  1  can¬ 
not  peruse  it  comfortably  in  Edinburgh, 
with  the  daily  claims  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  a  variety  of  other  interruptions  ; 
but  when  1  get  back  to  Abbotsford,  won’t 
I  sit  down  in  my  own  snug  study,  and 
devour  it  at  my  leisure  ?  ” 

Sir  Walter’s  time,  I  well  knew,  was  infi¬ 
nitely  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  any  production  from  my  pen ;  but 
the  kindness  of  his  speech,  and  the  playful 
bonhomie  of  his  manner,  were  not  the  less 
manifest,  and  not  the  less  gratefully  felt. 
He  had  politely  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
Abbotsford,  when  he  should  return  to  it,  and 
though  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  his  cour¬ 
tesy,  I  determined  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  mansion  which,  solidly  as  he  had 
constructed  it,  was  destined  to  be  the  least 
enduring  of  his  works.  After  anothiir  hasty 
ramble,  therefore,  over  the  most  picturesque 
city  in  Europe — a  city  of  which  its  en¬ 
lightened  and  hospitable  inhabitants  may 
well  be  proud — I  bade  it  a  reluctant  adieu, 
and  started  for  Abbotsford,  fraught  with 
abundant  recollections  and  pleasant  antici¬ 
pations,  most  of  which  bore  reference  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Not  over  pleasant,  however,  did  I  find 
the  approach  to  his  mansion,  for  the  river 
had  been  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  the  waters 
threatened  to  enter  our  post-chaise,  and 
the  rocky  ground  sorely  tried  its  springs. 
Probably  the  old  abbots  never  ventured 
across  the  ford,  to  which  they  have  be¬ 
queathed  their  name,  in  a  close  carriage. 
The  surrounding  localities  presented  but 
small  attraction,  for  though  the  far-extend¬ 
ing  Down  scenery  was  enlivened  by  the 
river,  and  its  prevailing  bareness  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  wide  plantations  over  the  de¬ 
mesne,  the  latter  were  too  young  at  that 
I  period  to  assume  any  more  dignified  appear¬ 
ance  than  that  of  underwood.  By  this  time, 
they  have,  probably,  grown  out  of  their 
sylvan  pupilage. 

Spite  of  the  ridicule  which,  from  the 
erection  of  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  present 
day,  has  been  lavished  upon  such  modern 
antiques;  spite  of  the  very  questionable 
taste  which  induced  Sir  Walter  to  embody 
in  his  new  house  old  materials,  occasionally 
exhibiting  remote  dates  and  heraldic  em¬ 
blazonments,  until  the  incongruous  struc¬ 
ture  might  well  be  termed  an  architectural 
anachronism  ;  I  myself  could  find  no  fault 
with  either  the  conception  or  the  execution 
of  this  most  interesting  pile.  To  me  it 
offered  a  mural  presentment  of  the  mind. 
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as  well  as  a  fitting  receptacle  for  the  body 
of  a  man,  all  whose  predilections  and  asso¬ 
ciations  were  with  the  middle  ages ;  and 
who  had  so  little  sympathy  with  the  classi¬ 
cal,  that  he  could  derive  no  gratification 
from  Roman  antiquities,  even  when  he  stood,  | 
at  a  later  period,  within  the  very  precincts  of  | 
the  Colosseum.  For  pagan  remains,  and  the 
five  orders  of  Vitruvius,  he  cared  not  a  rush. 

It  was  his  object  to  build  up  an  imitation 
of  the  mediaeval  style,  not  so  close  or  slav¬ 
ish,  however,  as  to  unfit  it  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  civilization.  The  armory, 
therefore,  which,  as  the  paramount  object, 
would  have  occupied  the  largest  chamber  in 
a  baronial  castle,  was  restricted  to  a  mode¬ 
rately-sized  hall ;  while  the  principal  apart¬ 
ment  was  appropriated  to  such  a  sjplendid 
library  as  became  the  most  eminent  author 
of  a  literary  age. 

A  building  composed  of  such  materials, 
constituted  a  museum  of  relics  so  rich  in 
historical  associations,  and  many  of  them 
bearing  such  immediate  reference  to  some  of 
his  novels,  that  almost  every  stone  might 
literally  be  said  to  “  prate  of  his  where¬ 
about.”  While  deriving  an  interest  from 
its  present  ownership,  Abbotsford  conjured 
up  a  new  one  out  of  the  past,  leaving  the 
spectator  in  doubt  which  had  imparted  to 
him  the  most  pleasurable  sensation.  What 
man  of  suggestive  mind,  for  instance,  could 
pass  the  gateway  of  the  Edinburgh  Tol- 
booth,  reconstructed  where  it  now  stands — 
that  gateway  through  which  so  many  had 
dragged  themselves  with  heavy  hearts,  in 
anticipation  of  their  merited  doom,  or  from 
which  they  had  bounded  away  in  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  recovered  liberty,  without  extempo¬ 
rizing  imaginary  novels  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  motes  that  animate  the  sunbeam ' 
To  me  the  whole  scene  appeared  a  fairy¬ 
land  of  terra  firma — a  dream  of  realities  ; 
and  when  1  reflected  that  all  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  an  author’s  copyright  money, 
I  yielded  to  a  preposterous  vanity,  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Walter’s  compliment  of  “  brother' 
scribbler,”  and  whispered  to  myself,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  painter,  “  ed  io  anche  sono 
autore.'^  The  wizard  poet,  the  Amphion 
of  his  day,  had  built  up  these  walls  with 
his  lyre,  and  meth ought  the  sculptured 
heads  that  surmounted  them,  not  less  mu¬ 
sical  than  that  of  Memnon  when  vocalized 
by  Apollo’s  rays,  still  gave  out  melodious 
sounds  that  recalled  his  early  poems,  no¬ 
vels,  and  romances. 

Small  was  the  armory  in  the  hall,  it  ex¬ 
celled  many  a  la-ger  collection  in  curiosi¬ 


ties,  most  of  the  weapons  having  an  histori¬ 
cal  or  personal  interest  attached  to  them. 
Some  of  these  were  donations  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  when  Sir  Walter  became  a 
purchaser  of  such  rarities,  he  must  have 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  raising 
the  market  price  against  himself.  The  gun 
of  an  obscure  marauder  could  be  of  little 
value  to  any  one ;  but  when  it  was  known 
to  have  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  the  hero  of 
a  popular  novel,  and  was  to  be  sold  to  the 
author  of  the  work,  it  acquired  an  adsciti- 
tious  enhancement,  which  must  have  ren¬ 
dered  its  purchase  much  more  expensive. 
In  the  library  I  noticed  a  splendidly  bound 
set  of  our  national  chronicles,  presented  by 
George  IV.,  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
ever  evinced  by  that  monarch  of  a  taste  for 
books,  or  of  any  attention  to  an  author.  In 
one  of  his  poems.  Sir  Walter  cautions  the 
reader  that — 

He  who  would  see  Melrose  aright, 

Must  view  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

but  as  I  had  been  told  that  he  himself  had 
never  taken  his  own  advice,  I  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  abbey  in  the  daytime,  and  in 
my  next  morning’s  drive  over  a  dreary 
moor,  of  forty  miles  to  Otterburn,  had  abun¬ 
dant  time  to  reflect  upon  all  that  1  had  seen 
and  heard  in  the  modern  Athens,  and  in 
the  residence  of  our  age’s  most  illustrious 
writer. 


In  the  following  year,  I  had  occasion  to 
solicit  a  favor  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
was  granted  with  his  usual  promptitude  and 
courtesy.  A  paragraph  had  found  its  way  in¬ 
to  print,  penned  by  an  amicable  but  indis¬ 
creet  hand,  stating  the  writer’s  belief  that  I 
shared  the  opinions  of  a  mutual  friend,  who, 
in  the  temerity  of  youth — it  might  almost 
be  said  of  boyhood — had  avowed  sentiments 
I  of  a  most  unorthodox  tendency.  The  para¬ 
graph  was  perfectly  gratuitous  and  unau¬ 
thorized.  Keeping  scrupulously  aloof  from 
polemical  discussion,  I  had  never  looked 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  compas¬ 
sion  upon  the  wretched  gladiators  who,  in 
the  name  of  a  religion  that  inculcates  peace 
and  love,  carry  on  such  an  incessant  war  of 
hatred  in  the  spiritual  arena.  From  politi¬ 
cal  disquisitions  I  have  been  equally  averse, 
but  enough,-  it  seems,  had  escaped  to  sub¬ 
ject  me  to  a  i;eview'er’8  accusation  of  being 
“  sadly  tainted  with  liberalism  a  charge 
not  altogether  harmless  in  the  high  Tory 
days  of  which  I  am  writing. 

During  the  discussions  occasioned  by 
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John  Scott’s  attack  upon  Blackwood's 
Magazine^  and  the  fatal  duel  that  ensued, 
I  had  expressed  my  unqualified  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  ungenerous  and  personal  war¬ 
fare  waged  by  that  periodical  against  all 
its  political  opponents  ;  and  when  I  recol¬ 
lected  how  freely  I  had  spoken  upon  this 
subject,  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  its  con¬ 
ductors  might  avail  themselves  of  the  para¬ 
graph  in  question,  to  assail  me  on  the 
ground  of  my  imputed  heterodoxy.  N  othing 
is  more  probable  than  that  Blackwood’s 
people  never  troubled  their  heads  about 
the  approbation  or  dislike  of  so  obscure  an 
individual ;  and  I  myself,  reverting  to  the 
circumstance  at  this  distance  of  time,  am 
not  without  fears  that  the  smiling  reader 
may  compare  me  to  poor  old  Dennis,  the 
critic,  who  was  afraid  that  Louis  XIV.,  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  insist  upon  his 
being  given  up,  because  he  had  disparaged 
the  French  nation  in  some  of  his  plays. 

Under  the  apprehensions  stated,  ground¬ 
less  as  they  may  have  been,  I  wrote  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  avowing  my  perfect  readiness 
to  submit  to  any  criticism,  however  severe, 
in  my  literary  capacity  ;  but  requesting  his 
interference  to  prevent  any  onslaught  upon 
theological  grounds  from  the  parties  in 
question,  over  whom  I  believed  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  be  paramount,  and  who  had  no 
right  whatever  to  hold  me  responsible  for 
the  unauthorized  averments  of  another. 
This  preamble  is  not  endited  in  any  spirit 
of  egotism,  but  to  render  intelligible  the 
following  extracts  from  Sir  Walter’s  reply  :! 

Sir, — I  am  honored  and  obliged  by  your  letter, 
as  showing  a  confidence  in  the  feelings  with  which 
a  man  who  has  professed  literature  honorably 
ought  to  receive  such  a  communication.  I  have 
not  seen  the  passages  of  which  you  complain,  hut 
I  sufficiently  understand  their  tendency  to  know 
that  they  must  have  produced  painful  effects  upon 
your  mind.  The  old  Spanish  proverb  says,  ‘  keep 
me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  keep  myself  from 

my  enemies.’  Mr. - I  only  know  from  his 

writings,  but  these  show  so  much  more  clever¬ 
ness  than  judgment,  that  I  can  easily  conceive  he 
may  have  placed  a  friend  in  the  new  predicament 
of  having  a  right  to  complain  of  his  proceedings 
without  having  a  right  to  tax  the  motives. 

**  I  will  write  to  Lockhart  by  to-day’s  post,  and 
have  no  doubt  he  will  do  in  the  matter  what  jus¬ 
tice  may  require.  As  to  his  battle  with  the  Athe^ 
ncBum,  I  have  not  seen  the  attack,  but  should  con¬ 
ceive  him  very  foolish  if  he  takes  any  notice  of 
it.  Blackwood’s  Magazine  has  no  professed  edi¬ 
tor;  but  I  will  speak  to  one  of  the  most  influential  i 
contributors,  with  whom,  I  believe,  1  may  have 
some  interest. 

“  As  for  poor - ,  I  always  thought  there  was  | 

a  strain  of  insanity,  both  in  the  character  of  his  I 


[April, 

genius  and  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  that  he 
was  more  of  a  fanatic  in*  his  insane  philosophy, 
than  of  a  deliberate  propagator  of  irreligious  doc¬ 
trines. 

“  I  think - ^*s  work,  from  the  samples  I  have 

seen,  injudicious,  and  open  to  much  censure  • 
*  *.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  in  which  I  take 
little  interest,  for  I  have  lived  in  the  literary  world 
long  enough  to  avoid  every  thing  approaching  to 
literary  squabbles,  and  would  as  soon  fight  with 
my  fists  as  with  my  pen. 

“  Mr. - cannot,  I  suppose,  refuse  you  the 

explanation  which  you  have  a  right  to  require, 
which  must  place  you  redus  in  curia,  with  all 
but  those  who  are  afflicted  with  the  incurable 
blindness  of  those  who  will  not  see.  But  these 
gentlemen’s  unfortunate  ophthalmia  is  never  of  an 
infectious  nature,  for  common  sense  and  honest 
truth  always  finds  its  own  level. 

“  I  am  happy  you  placed  it  in  my  power  to  do 
anything  which  can  be  in  the  least  degree  of  proba¬ 
ble  use  to  you.  I  will  engage  that  Lockhart  acts 
as  a  man  of  honor  ought  to  do.  As  to  Black¬ 
wood’s  correspondents,  there  is  too  much  horse 
play  in  their  raillery  to  conciliate  my  entire  appro¬ 
bation,  but  such  as  I  know,  are  men  incapable  of 
more  than  jocular  mischief,  and,  I  am  sure,  would 
never  misrepresent  you  voluntarily  in  so  painful 
a  particular. 

“  I  am  writing  in  our  Court,  with  all  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  bar  on  one  side,  and  the  respectable 
prosing  of  the  bench  on  the  other,  and  beg,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  will  excuse  all  verbal  errors,  and 
believe  me, 

“  Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

“Walter  Scott. 

“  Edinbui^b,  February  1.’’ 

It  is  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that 
the  hostility  1  had  anticipated  was  never 
meditated;  it  is  certain  that  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  in 
either  case,  this  admirable  letter  proves 
how  completely  its  writer  could  sequester 
his  mind,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  the 
forensic  Babel ;  while  it  adds  one  more  to 
the  innumerable  instances  of  his  ready  and 
cordial  benevolence  whenever  he  could  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  upon  a  ‘‘  brother  scribbler.” 

With  an  unspeakable  interest  had  I  con¬ 
templated  the  architectural  reflex  of  Sir 
Walter’s  mind  in  the  mansion  of  Abbots¬ 
ford  ;  I  had  visited  his  study,  and  sat  in 
the  very  chair  wherein  he  composed  some 
of  his  immortal  works :  I  had  conversed 
with  him  in  his  intellectual  might,  had  seen 
him  in  his  social  happiness,  had  become 
acquainted  with  him  while  he  could  yet  en¬ 
joy  the  living  apotheosis  of  a  world’s 
homage.  Alas !  and  must  I  repeat  the 
heart-rending  words  applied  to  the  demen- 
tated  Southey — “  A  few  years  more  and  all 
[was  in  the  dust!’’ — Yes;  another  and  a 
I  still  more  distinguished  writer,  was  doomed 
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to  the  most  terrible,  the  most  awful  visita- 1  splendor,  is  silent  and  untenantcd!  ^  Not 
tion  with  which  our  nature  can  be  afflicted.  I  over  generous  have  been  some  of  the  re- 
He  became  an  intellectual  wreck,  sinking  I  marks,  sadly  trite  and  misplaced  have  been 
from  a  godlike  man  into  mere  anthropomor- 1  most  of  the  Jeremiades  elicited  by  this 
phism.  Yet,  how  majestically  did  he  be- 1  combined  mortality  and  disappointment, 
come  exalted,  even  by  the  circumstances  i  When  the  gilding  disappears  from  the  shrine 
that  shattered  his  fortune  and  his  mind,  i  at  which  a  Mammonite  kneels,^  it  becomes 
making  his  very  ruin  enhance  his  glory !  instantly  unhallowed,  and  disenchanted  in 
With  a  chivalrous,  an  almost  romantic  sense  his  eyes,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
of  honor,  he  sold  himself  into  slavery  that  Sir  Walter’s  reverse  of  fortune  lowered  him 
his  creditors  might  be  free  from  loss.  With  i  in  the  estimation  of  those  sordid  worldlings 
a  magnanimity  that  may  well  be  termed  ■  who  respect  merit  only  so  long  as  it  is  pros- 
sublime,  he  sacrificed  health,  happiness,  i  perous  and  wealthy.  Possibly  there  were 
sanity,  and  eventually  life  itself,  to  fulfil  >  others  whose  jealousy  was  not  ungratified  by 
engagements  for  which  he  had  been  rendered  the  downfall  of  the  master  spirit,  which  had 
legally  responsible  by  the  misconduct  and  either  thrown  them  completely  into  the 
insolvency  of  others.  shade,  or  had  made  them  ‘‘show  like  pig- 

While  hopes  were  yet  entertained  that  mies.”  These  were  the  carpers  and  cavil- 
his  mental  alienation  might  only  be  tempo-  lers  who  now  went  about,  either  venting  cut 
rary,  the  writer  of  these  notices  published  i  and  dried  quotations  from  the  moralists  and 
“An  Invocation,”  of  which,  pleading  his :  satirists,  or  sapiently  exclaiming,  “How 
license  as  a  Graybeard  and  a  Gossip,  he  strange  that  a  man  like  Sir  Walter,  with  a 
will  repeat  the  introductory  stanzas,  '  world-wide  reputation,  should  ruin  himself 
Spirits  !  Intelligences!  Passions!  Dreams!  m  the  pitiful  ambition  of  becoming  a  Scot- 

Ghosts  !  Genii !  Sprites !  tish  laird  !  What  covetousness,  what  insa- 

Muses,  that  haunt  the  Heliconian  streams !  tiable  avarice,  in  insisting  upon  a  share  of 

WhiTSectfal“fiTO.  in  Scott  com  poWisher’s,  and  even  of  the  paper- 

Supplied  the  sun  of  his  omniscient  mind.  maker  s  profits,  until  he  was  dragged  into 

Ye  who  have  o’er-inform’d  and  over-wrought  partnership  by  whieh  he  was  finally  min- 

His  teeming  soul,  ed.  What  an  exemplification  of  the  dog 

Bidding  it  scatter  galaxies  of  thought  and  the  shadow  !  What  a  lesson  for  the 

V  •.  A  ^  man  ‘  who  grasps,  and  grasps  till  he  can 

Enlightening  others  till  itself  grew  dark —  k  °  ^ 

A  midnight  heaven  without  one  starry  spark ; —  nolQ  no  more  .  _  ,  .  . 

,  Oh,  for  the  pen  of  Milton,  that  I  might 

Awake^^riM  !  ig  t an  g oom,  lash,  as  they  deserve,  these  “apes  and 

Restore  the  victim  ye  have  made — relume  monkeys,  asses,  owls,  and  dogs!”  Not 

His  darkling  eyes.  strange  was  it,  but  perfectly  natural,  that 

Wizard  !~Be  all  your  magic  skill  unfurl’d  Walter,  believing  his  pecuniary  means 

To  charm  to  health  the  charmer  of  the  world.  ^  ,  r  ^  ^  /  u  u 

.  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  attempt,  should 

The  sword  outworn,  repair :  j  realize  the  vision  over  which  his 

Their  lore,  than  Chrysostom’s  more  rich  and  rare !  had  incessantly  brooded,  and  erect  ^a 

Dispel  the  eclipse  structure  which,  while  it  accorded  with  his 

•Diat  intercepts  his  intellectual  light,  own  cherished  tastes,  should  form  an  ap- 

nd  saddens  all  mankind  with  tears  and  night.  propriate  residence  for  the  family  that  he 

Other  circumstances  there  were  immedi-  hoped  to  found.  Neither  by  his  outlay  at 
ately  preceding  and  quickly  following  the  Abbotsford,  nor  by  any  indulgence  in  self¬ 
death  of  Sir  VValter  Scott,  that  could  not  ish  profusion  elsewhere,  was  his  fortune 
fail  to  awaken  melancholy  reflections  on  the  dissipated.  By  an  unforeseen  liability  it 
instability  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  human  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  and  swallowed 
wishes.  The  partner  of  his  bosom  was  not  up  in  the  Maelstrom  of  Ballantine’s  bank- 
suffered  to  attain  old  age;  his  two  sons,  his  ruptcy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  avaricious.^ 
two  daughters,  and  his  eldest  grandson,  have  Preposterous  charge !  If  he  had  any  failing 
been  prematurely  snatched  away ;  the  fine  it  was  in  a  totally  opposite  direction,  his 
fortune,  the  harvest  of  his  genius,  which  he  generous  impulses  often  prompting  him  to 
had  destined  to  enrich  his  family,  is  scat-  a  liberality  hardly  consistent  with  his 
tered  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  mansion  which  means.  Who  calls  the  farmer  avaricious 
he  had  built  up  with  so  fond  a  magnificence,  when  he  puts  up  a  fence  around  his  field,  to 
hoping  that  his  descendants  for  many  ge-  prevent  marauders  from  stealing  his  flock  ? 
nerations  might  occupy  it  with  becoming  Such  was  the  motive  of  the  arrangement 
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with  booksellers  which  has  been  branded! 
with  cupidity.  Sir  Walter  was  avid  of| 
nothing  but  his  own.  To  prevent,  not  to  i 
obtain  pillage  was  his  object.  VVith  a 
proper  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  his  own  | 
dignity,  he  refused  to  toil  like  a  slave,  and : 
turn  his  fine  intellect  into  gold,  living  all . 
the  while  in  comparative  poverty,  in  order  j 
that  a  publisher,  possibly  an  idler  and  a  j 
blockhead,  might  roll  in  wealth.  Such  is  | 
the  uufair  system  of  our  modern  literature,  | 
and  every  lover  of  fair  dealing,  raorej 
especially  every  brother  author,  should  feel ; 
grateful  to  the  man  who  was  the  first  to  i 
break  through  this  monstrous  monopoly  j 
and  ravage.  Far  from  being  a  churl  andj 
a  niggard,  he  only  desired  to  increase  hisj 
means  by  preventing  his  property  from  em-  j 
bezzlement,  that  so  he  might  give  a  wider  | 
expansion  to  his  large-hearted  beneficence. 
The  foremost  censurers  of  an  unprosperous 
man  may  sometimes  be  traced  among  the 
leading  parasites  of  a  successful  one,  and  if 
Sir  VValter,  disappointed  in  none  of  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  had  realized  a  large  fortune,  and 
had  been  enabled  to  exercise  at  Abbotsford 
the  generous  hospitalities  so  congenial  to 
his  nature,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  parties 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  would  be  his  most 
obsequious  applauders,  happy  to  follow  in  | 
his  wake,  that  their  little  barks  “  might 
pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale.” 

One  word  as  to  the  croakers  who  harp 
upon  the  sadness  of  human  destinies,  be¬ 
cause  two  generations  of  Sir  Walter’s  fami¬ 
ly  have  been  so  quickly  and  so  prematurely ' 
struck  down  into  the  grave.  Truly  lament¬ 
able  is  the  catastrophe,  but  it  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  frequent  course  of 
nature.  Untimely  as  have  been  their 
deaths,  they  will  be  much  longer  remem¬ 
bered  from  their  connexion  with  so  illustri¬ 
ous  a  writer,  than  if  they  had  lived  to  a 
patriarchal  age  as  the  members  of  any  less 
distinguished  family. 

“  But  look,”  exclaims  some  dolorous 
hypochondriac,  “  behold  how  soon  the  fin¬ 
est  mind  of  the  age  may  be  smitten  with 
imbecility  and  darkness !” 

“  Look  again,”  is  my  reply,  “  and  be¬ 
hold  what  the  human  mind  can  accomplish, 
even  though  its  duration  be  still  more  pre¬ 
carious  than  that  of  life.”  * 

Sir  Walter  was  not  young  when  he  began 
to  write,  he  was  not  old  when  he  sank  into 
fatuity,  yet  if  his  disembodied  spirit  could 
hover  about  us,  how  truly  might  he  exclaim 
in  the  words  of  the  old  Roman  poet — 
“  What  quarter  of  the  globe  is  not  filled 
with  my  labors  Alps  and  Apennines, 


the  Cordilleras,  and  the  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tains,  with  all  their  intermediate  lands,  are 
animated  by  the  immortal  creations  of  his 
fancy,  springing  up  in  every  direction  and 
for  all  classes  ;  like  the  sweet  flowers  of  the 
earth,  to  delight,  to  refresh,  and  to  beautify. 
Oh,  the  illimitable  puissance  of  mind  !  Oh, 
the  world-worshipped  majesty  of  intellect ! 
Oh,  the  divineness  of  the  human  soul ! 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  writings  and 
the  character,  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  tended  to  exalt  our 
common  nature ;  feeling  grateful  to  Heaven 
that  I  was  allowed  to  be  his  contemporary, 
and  proud  that  1  had  the  honor  of  calling 
him  my  friend ;  1  have  been  induced  to  pen 
the  concluding  remarks,  because  I  think 
every  opportunity  should  be  seized  of 
brushing  away  the  insects  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  fasten  a  blot  upon  the  glorious 
escutcheon  which  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit 
j  to  future  ages,  as  it  has  been  delivered  to 
us,  bright,  perfect,  and,  immaculate. 

Thr  Glass  of  Bohemia. — This  beautiful  article 
is  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  chief¬ 
ly  in  Bohemia,  an.l  always  in  the  woody,  moun¬ 
tainous  districts.  The  materials  from  which  the 
glass  is  formed,  consists  chiefly  of  the  same  as  those 
used  in  England;  the  manufacturers  themselves 
seem  to  believe  that  there  is  no  difterence,  except 
in  the  proportions  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  fuel, 
which  is  exclusively  wood,  and  produces,  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  attention,  a  more  constant  and  intense  heat  than 
can  be  produced  by  any  coal ;  the  feeding  the  fur¬ 
nace  with  the  latter  material,  they  say,  always 
creates  a  change  in  the  temperature  detrimental  to 
the  flui(t  above,  and  never  sufficiently  intense. 
The  wooded  mountains  of  Bohemia  are  entirely  in¬ 
habited  by  a  population  whose  industry,  morals, 
hospitality,  and  kindness  of  manners,  do  honor, 
not  only  to  this  rich  and  beautiful  kingdom,  but 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Thickly  inhabited, 
the  beautiful  little  cottages,  clustered  into  villages, 
or  scattered  along  the  glens,  or  sides  of  the  hills, 
are  embowered  with  fruit-trees,  and  encircled  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  each  cottager  cultivates 
with  a  zeal  peculiar  to  his  race ;  on  every  side  rich 
fields  of  grain  or  pasture  stretch  out  like  a  vast 
enamelled  carpet  between  the  hills,  which  are 
clothed  in  dense  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  pine,  and 
beech,  filled  with  deer,  roe,  and  capercalzie;  they 
extend  in  every  direction,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eye,  one  vast  cloud  of  verdure.  The  fabriques 
or  factories  are  placed  generally  in  tbe  middle  of 
one  of  these  villages,  the  extent  of  which  can  only 
be  known  by  going  from  house  to  bouse;  so  closely 
is  each  hid  in  its  own  fruit-bower,  and  so  surround¬ 
ed  by  shrubs  and  flowers,  that  the  eye  can  only 
pick  up  the  buildings  by  their  blue  smoke,  or  get  a 
glimpse  of  them  here  and  there  as  you  advance; 
thus  some  of  the  villages  are  elongated  to  three 
miles,  forming  the  most  delicious  walk  along  its 
grassy  road,  generally  accompanied  by  a  stream,  al¬ 
ways  overhung  by  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  the 
mountain-ash,  and  weeping  birch;  many  of  the 
former  only  are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens. — jfri 
Union  Journal. 
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PIUS  IX. 

The  present  Movement  in  Itahj.  By  the  Marchese  Massimo  d’Azeglio.  Translated 
from  the  Italian.  London,  1847. 


The  following  article  dcBerTcs  attention,  more  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  views  of  the  Conservative  party  in  England, 
respecting  the  measnres  with  which  the  name  of  the  present 
Pontiff  has  been  associated,  than  for  its  facts  or  reasonings. 
The  questions  to  which  it  relates  are  of  incalculable  interest^ 
and  the  position  of  each  party  ought  to  be  understood.  The 
present  article  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  British 
(wriodicals.  as  able  and  significant.— En. 

Xhe  Marchese  d’Azeglio,  whose  work,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better,  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  native  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  a  man  of  respectable  family,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Manzoni.  He 
has  studied  painting  with  professional  assi¬ 
duity  and  with  considerable  success  ;  he  has 
also  been  a  candidate  for  fame  in  the  walks 
of  literature  ;  he,  too,  is  the  author  of  histo¬ 
rical  romances,  which  have  been  praised  by 
his  countrymen,  but  of  which  we  confess  we 
have  never  qualified  ourselves  to  judge. 
He  is,  no  "doubt,  a  man  of  general  accom¬ 
plishment  and  lively  talent ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  he  is  entitled  to  interpret 
between  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Pmrope — to 
rebuke  princes,  or  dictate  to  imaginary  S3- 
nates.  We  congratulate  him,  however,  on 
having  rightly  understood  the  improved 
taste  of  the  present  age  in  avoiding  all  thun¬ 
dering  denunciations  and  every  appeal  to 
the  knife  of  Timoleon  or  Brutus.  He  as- 
.sures  “  foreign  countries”  that  Italians  no 
longer  take  Rienzi  or  the  Gracchi  for  their 
model.  For  ourselves,  while  we  recognise 
some  traits  of  Rienzi,  we  own  we  can  trace 
but  little  imitation  of  the  energy  of  the 
Gracchi.  It  is  the  absence  of  courage,  still 
more  than  of  practical  talent,  that  has  been 
so  wofully  conspicuous  in  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Liberals.  Their  wishes,  he  says,  are 
moderated,  and  their  disinterestedness  in¬ 
creased.  We  would  gladly  believe  him: — 
but  we  W’ere  in  Italy  during  the  rebellion 
of  1831,  and  during  the  commotions  of 
1843  and  1845,  and  we  have  not  got  over 
the  disgust  of  witnessing  such  a  race  of 
meanness,  corruption,  and  treachery. 

The  Marchese  is  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of' 
the  good  eflFect  of  the  “  moral  force”  which 
is  to  be  opposed  to  existing  governments. 
We  do  not  understand  him,  and  we  think 


he  does  not  understand  himself,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  he  is  guilty  of  mystifying  his  readers. 

“  Moral  Force”  in  the  people,  we  take  it, 
can  only  mean  physical  weakness  in  the 
governors  ;  nor  can“  moral  force”  have  any 
effect  unless  supported  by  physical  energy. 

It  was  not  in  “  moral  force”  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Reformers  was  placed  in  1831 
(the  last  occasion  on  which  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  prowess), 
since  it  was  to  a  civil  war  that  they  trusted 
for  success.  May  not  the  Papal  govern- 
Iment  of  that  day  be  said  to  have  trusted 
more  effectually  to  “  moral  force”  when  it 
purchased  the  submission  and  the  secrets 
of  the  rebel  chiefs  with  gold  ^ 

We  shall  make  few  comments  on  Gli 
ultimi  casi  di  Romagni” — a  sort  of  defence 
of  the  abortive  risings  in  Romagna.  He 
condemns  them  himself,  but  more,  we  fear 
because  they  were  premature  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  than  because  they  were  flagitious. 
We  have  never  admired  what  is  called  the 
“  Liberal  cause”  in  Italy,  but  we  would  not 
do  it  the  injustice  to  confound  it  with  the 
felony  of.  the  smugglers  at  Ravenna,  or  of 
the  desperadoes  and  ruffians  of  Rimini,  who 
seized  a  defenceless  town,  frightened  the 
priests  and  old  women,  robbed  the  treasury, 
and  afterwards  dispersed  before  a  few  com¬ 
panies  of  Swiss,  to  pursue  their  natural 
calling  in  the  highways  and  hedges  of 
Romagna. 

One  chief  complaint  against  the  Mar¬ 
chese  is  that  his  essay  on  the  new  move¬ 
ment  is  not  written  in  good  faith.  The 
real  object  of  it  he  does  not  disclose  ;  he 
leaves  it  to  be  divined.  The  Italians, 
amongst  many  pleasing  and  some  valuable 
qualities,  possess  an  overweening  opinion 
of  themselves  ;  they  still  vaunt  their  martial 
skill,  and  in  proof  of  it  appeal  to  the  Sci- 
pios  and  the  Caesars.  The  Marchese  has 
his  full  share  of  national  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  vanity — but  can  he  really  opine  that 
a  union  of  Italian  princes  (were  some  ma¬ 
gician  to  bind  that  rope  of  sand  for  him) 
could  successfully  oppose  the  power  of 
Austria }  This  question  he  leaves  undis¬ 
cussed — but  his  meaning  is  manifest  by 
allusions  to  Navarino  and  to  Belgium.  It 
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is  on  the  assistance  of  England,  of  France, 
or  of  Russia,  that  all  Italians  must  rely 
who  seriously  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  German 
rule. 

Our  author  admits  reluctantly  that  the 
Austrian  is  a  better  government  than  that 
of  any  of  the  native  princes,  and  he  also 
admits  the  superior  prosperity  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Peninsula  over  which  it  extends, 
while  he  justly  ridicules  the  preposterous 
notion  that  the  Italian  princes  have  leagued 
together,  at  the  instigation  of  Austria,  to 
govern  ill,  in  order  that  the  superior  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Lombard  provinces 
might  be  more  conspicuous.  The  truth, 
however — though  we  too  make  our  admis¬ 
sion  with  reluctance — must  be  told — it 
extremely  difficult  to  find  among  Italians  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  sober  and  homely 
qualities  necessary  for  administrative  jus¬ 
tice.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  their  history,  perhaps,  than  in 
their  lively  impressible  character  ;  but  at 
present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
fact.  If  the  German  acts  too  uniformly 
with  the  passionless,  unreflecting  regularity 
of  a  machine,  the  Italian  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  to  understand  the  apathetic,  im¬ 
partial  consistency  of  the  law ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  with  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  German  government  is  infinitely 
more  popular  than  that  of  their  native 
sovereigns.  We  would  wish  to  be  clearly 
understood  ;  we  mean  that  the  government 
is  respected  as  just  and  impartial,  while 
the  persons  of  the  Germans  are  certainly 
disliked — disliked,  perhaps,  as  much  for 
some  of  the  most  respectable  points  of 
their  national  character,  as  for  its  defects. 
The  foreign  rule,  indeed,  is  much  resented 
amongst  the  upper  and  those  of  the  middle 
classes  who  think  that  under  other  systems 
they  should  be  esteemed  and  employed ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  look  on  that 
with  considerable  indifference.  As  foreign¬ 
ers  the  Germans,  no  doubt,  are  disliked  by 
them  also  ;  but  in  the  sight  of  a  Lombard, 
the  Piedmontese,  the  Tuscan,  and  the 
Roman  are  equally  foreigners  ;  nor  has  this 
feeling  of  disunion  in  the  least  diminished, 
however  much  party  writers  have  agreed  to 
misrepresent  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  nobility  of  Italy,  generally  idle  and 
insignificant,  and  too  often  dissipated,  have 
little  command  over  the  respect  or  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  lower  classes.  The  land¬ 
owners,  known  only  through  their  agents, 
have  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  their 
peasantry.  The  priests,  by  principle  and 
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by  interest,  are  attached  to  their  princes, 
and  their  influence  is  generally  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  authority.  So  very  cold,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  feeling  in  every  part  of  the 
social  body  to  their  governors,  that  we  have 
seen  dynasties  changed  and  principalities 
severed  and  united  without  a  murmur,  and 
almost  without  an  observation.  The  revo¬ 
lution  in  Piedmont  in  1820,  so  discre¬ 
ditable  to  all  that  were  engaged  in  it,  is  a 
proof  of  this.  A  few  discontented  and 
ambitious  persons,  tampering  with  luke¬ 
warm  or  disaffected  troops,  were  able  to 
force  one  prince  to  abdicate  and  to  instal 
another  in  his  place.  As  far  as  any  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment  was  manifested  at  all,  it  was 
favorable  towards  the  late  sovereign,  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  provisional  government, 
regarded  by  the  people  with  surprise  rather 
than  with  favor,  existed  without  support, 
and  was  overthrown  without  resistance. 
None  of  the  peasantry,  and  few  of  the 
towns-people,  took  any  part  in  the  struggle. 

In  Lombardy  there  is  too  much  substan¬ 
tial  comfort  for  the  existence  of  general  dis¬ 
content,  and  if  the  crisis  should  arrive,  it 
will  be  found  that  careless  landlords  and 
tyrannical  stewards  are  objects  of  greater 
dislike  than  the  phlegmatic  Germans.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  unim¬ 
peachable  ;  nor  could  we  name  an  execu¬ 
tive  government  more  free  from  abuses. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  mislead 
opinion  in  England  on  this  point.  The 
stranger  is  disgusted  at  first  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  custom-house  (an  institution 
which  the  English  have  no  particular  title 
to  cavil  at)  ;  he  is  irritated  by  the  formal 
demands  of  the  German  sergeant,  and  com¬ 
plains  of  his  stupidity  because  he  himself 
cannot  explain  his  meaning.  On  entering 
the  city,  he  is  in  the  bands  of  a  valet  de 
place,  who  is  in  nine  cases  out  to  ten  a  ruin¬ 
ed  adventurer,  and  who  has  no  need  to  be 
told  that  abuse  of  authority  is  usually  po¬ 
pular  with  an  Englishman  ;  he  therefore  in¬ 
dulges  his  own  spleen,  and  gratifies  his  em¬ 
ployer,  by  abuse  of  the  Germans.  The 
same  gentleman  takes  up  a  French  news¬ 
paper,  where  he  finds  the  editor  (who  can¬ 
not  forget  the  ejection  of  his  countrymen) 
eloquent  in  abuse  of  Austria  and  the  woes 
of  Italy  ;  accordingly  the  stupidity  of  the 
Germans,  the  hatred  of  the  Italians  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  the  general  sympathy  of 
Europe,  become  favorite  themes  with 
our  tourist,  and  are  noted  down  in  his 
journal,  to  be  spread  abroad  as  far  as 
his  opportunities  permit.  Those  only  who 
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have  lived  in  Lombardy  can  be  aware  of 
the  good  faith  and  honesty,  the  patience  and 
forbearance  of  these  moch*belied  Germans. 

But,  however  it  may  be  concealed,  the 
Austrians  are  the  objects  of  attack  to  all 
Italian  liberals,  and  to  those  who  espouse 
their  cause  ;  and  it  is  on  a  very  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  that  they  are  systematically  represent¬ 
ed  as  universally  detested. 

The  Papal  government,  which  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  has  hitherto  been  admitted  to 
contain  most  abuses,  is,  however,  thoroughly 
Italian,  and  in  it  are  illustrated  all  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Italian  character,  for  though  the 
Pope  himself  is  rarely  a  Roman,  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  may  be  natives  of  other  districts, 
they  are  invariably  Italians — but  it  is  also 
a  government  of  priests,  of  childless  men,  of 
persons  who  at  best  have  but  a  life  interest 
in  the  state,  whose  office  depends  solely  on 
the  life  of  their  patron ;  whose  object  it  is, 
therefore,  to  make  a  rapid  fortune  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  while  the  opportu¬ 
nity  lasts.  This  is  a  defect  common  in 
some  degree  to  all  elective  governments ; 
hut  that  of  the  Pope  has  others  peculiarly 
its  own.  Its  jealousy  and  its  weakness  have 
made  it  repress  the  energies  of  its  lay  sub¬ 
jects  ;  while  it  has  always  found  its  interest 
in  the  rivalities  of  foreign  princes  and  in 
the  discord  of  its  neighbors.  Macchiavelli 
felt  and  deplored  this  evil ;  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church,  he  perceived,  must  ever  be 
a  barrier  to  the  freedom  of  Italy;  he 
thought  it  possible,  however,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  this  end, by  appealing  to  the ' 
family  pride  of  the  reigning  pontiff.  Could  i 
a  vast  sovereignty  be  accumulated  in  the 
house  of  Medicis,  the  support  of  the  Pope 
(a  member  of  that  family)  would  be  secur¬ 
ed,  and  the  minor  states  might  by  degrees 
be  absorbed  in  the  larger  monarchy.  The 
character  of  Lorenzo,  the  favored  prince  to 
be  placed  in  this  elevated  position,  pro¬ 
mised  but  little ;  his  successors,  however, 
might  be  less  feeble  than  himself — and  by 
these  means  national  independence  might  be 
secured,  if  civil  liberty  (of  which  he  de¬ 
spaired)  were  to  bo  sacrificed.  The  con¬ 
stant  complaint  of  that  profound  politician 
is  the  want  of  public  spirit  in  bis  countrymen 
— their  want  of  virtue  and  disinterestedness. 
“  This  lovely  country,”  he  exclaims,  “  is 
given  as  a  prey  to  the  spoiler,  to  the  dissolute 
Frenchman,  the  rapacious  Spaniard,  and 
the  mercenary  Swiss — but  worst  of  all !  it 
is  the  Italians  themselves  that  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  paradise  to  these  demons  !*’ 
The  restoration  of  the  nationality  of  Italy 


has  been  the  cry  of  her  patriots  in  every  age. 

It  is  now  revived,  and  its  herald  and  cham¬ 
pion  is  the  sovereign  whose  political  exist¬ 
ence  is  its  greatest  obstacle,  and  who,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  personal  character,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  most  opposed  to  it.  The  abuses 
of  the  papal  government  had  reached  a 
point  that  called  imperiously  for  reform, 
and,  on  his  elevation,  Pius  IX.  acceded  to 
the  general  wish  ;  it  would  not  have  been  in 
his  power,  had  it  been  his  inclination,  to 
continue  the  system  of  Gregory  XVI. — 
that  system,  indeed,  must  have  fallen  had 
Gregory  himself  lived  a  short  time  longer. 
It  is  not,  then,  the  projected  reforms  of 
Pius  that  we  blame — we  admit  reforms  to 
have  been  necessary ;  but  some  of  his  errors 
we  believe  he  must  himself  have  already 
discovered.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Rome  was  usurped  rather  than  accorded ; 
but  the  Pope  would  have  judged  more  wisely 
in  using  his  infiuence  to  curb  its  license 
than  in  contenting  himself  with  being  the 
object  of  its  idolatry.  The  difficulties  of 
his  position  were  numerous ;  had  he  possess¬ 
ed  all  the  talents  and  virtues  that  had  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  had  he  found  all  the 
agents  of  government  as  disinterested  as 
patriots  are  supposed  to  be  by  poets,  his 
difficulties  would  not  still  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted.  His  practical  reforms  have  hither¬ 
to,  in  fact,  been  few  ;  the  misgovernment  of 
ages  is  not  to  be  amended  by  the  flattering 
exhortations  of  a  well-meaning  prince,  nor 
by  the  declamations  of  the  Lentuli  and  the 
Gracchi  of  a  newspaper.  But  we  are  afraid 
that  a  prodigious  difficulty  has  been  need¬ 
lessly — created  by  the  quarrel  with  Austria 
— most  ill-timed,  and  which  might  certainly 
have  been  avoided,  and  that  the  policy  of 
the  Pope,  or  rather,  we  should  say  at  once, 
the  desire  of  innovation  fostered  by  his  im¬ 
prudence,  has  spread  a  general  distrust  and 
anxiety  throughout  Italy — a  vague  indefi¬ 
nite  discontent,  which  will  not  be  quieted 
till  serious  calamities  have  been  inflicted. 

To  give  any  intelligible  outline  of  the 
state  of  Italy  and  of  the  Popedom  at  this 
moment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  re¬ 
trospect  :  but  we  need  not  go  into  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  French,  their  occupation  of  Rome, 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  Pius  VI.  The 
election  of  Pius  VII.  took  place  at  a  moment 
and  in  a  country,  to  which  French  influence 
did  not  extend.  In  the  subsequent  disputes 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  Pope,  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  despot  defeated  its  object. 
The  passive  resistance  of  Pius,  which  was 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  the  persecutions  to 
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which  he  was  exposed,  rendered  him  an  oh-] 
ject  of  interest  to  all  Europe.  Romani 
Catholics  resented  the  imprisonment  of  the 
head  of  their  Church;  sovereigns  were  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  violence  offered  to  an  independent  i 
prince,  and  felt  a  common  interest  in  sup- 1 
porting  him  ;  while  all  men  agreed  in  con-  j 
demning  the  indignities  exercised  on  an; 
amiable  and  high-minded  old  man.  i 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  would  have  been  curtail¬ 
ed  at  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  in 
1814,  had  not  the  sudden  escape  of  Bona¬ 
parte  from  Elba  put  an  abrupt  end  to  many 
deep-laid  projects,  and  roused  Europe  again 
to  active  resistance.  His  subsequent  defeat, 
which  placed  the  world  for  the  moment  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerers,  might  not  so 
entirely  have  altered  the  political  destiny 
of  Italy,  but  for  the  ill-advised  proceedings 
of  Murat.  The  intrusive  king  of  Naples 
had  purchased  the  favor  of  the  allies,  by 
his  timely  desertion  of  his  benefactor,  and 
his  political  alliance  with  Austria.  Alarm¬ 
ed,  perhaps  surprised,  at  the  return  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  staggered  by  his  success,  undecided 
and  hesitating,  he  found  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  Austrian  general ;  and 
at  last,  in  defiance  of  the  best  advice,  when  | 
the  movement  was  too  late,  he  declared  him-  i 
self  the  ally  of  France,  and  marched  towards 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  Pope  deserted  Rome, 
as  the  Neapolitan  army  advanced,  nor  did 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  remain  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  unwelcome  guests.  Romagna, 
which  had  all  along  been  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Murat,  became  the  scene  of  his 
military  operations.  A  flush  of  success 
gave  him  confidence.  The  Austrian  com¬ 
manders,  unprepared  for  such  an  attack, 
retired  before  him  :  his  triumphs  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  exulting  proclamations,  and  the 
manifesto  of  a  French  adventurer,  dated 
from  Bologna,  admonished  all  Italy  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  a  small  exertion  | 
would  free  it  for  ever,  from  the  yoke  of  fo- ' 
reigners.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  favorable.  Austria,  startled  by 
the  rapidity  of  Bonaparte’s  success,  had 
concentrated  her  troops  in  the  hereditary 
dominions.  Marshal  Bellcgarde  had  hardly 
a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  Milan,  and 
would  certainly  not  have  ventured  to  face 
the  Neapolitan  army,  had  it  been  seconded 
by  any  appearance  of  support  from  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case. 
Murat’s  bust  was  crowned  in  several  thea¬ 
tres,  and  in  some  market-places  ;  proces¬ 
sions  awaited  him  at  city-gates,  and  streets 


were  strewed  with  flowers ;  sonnets  were 
showered  upon  him  ;  but  no  recruits  joined 
his  standard ;  on  the  contrary,  his  muster- 
roll  was  daily  thinned  by  desertion,  even 
while  fortune  seemed  to  befriend  him. 
The  enemy  gained  courage  as  he  appeared 
to  lose  it — and  he  abandoned  his  last  chance 
by  opening  a  negotiation  when  he  should 
have  pushed  his  advantages ;  this  impru¬ 
dence  hastened  the  inevitable  catastrophe — 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  best  appointed 
armie^  that  ever  took  the  field,  the  flight 
!  and  despair  of  its  chief. 

I  The  Austrian  army  was  now  in  posses- 
,  sion  of  Southern  Italy ;  and  Marshal 
!  Bianchi,  ruling  with  sovereign  authority  in 
Naples,  treated  with  King  Ferdinand  for 
'  the  restitution  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the 
;  Emperor  resigned  the  possession  of  a  king- 
;  dom  which  had  long  been  a  dependency  of 
I  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  had  only 
been  conquered  from  it  during  the  last  cen- 
,  tury ;  but  the  jealousy  of  powerful  neigh¬ 
bors  proved  a  stronger  bar  to  his  wishes, 
perhaps,  than  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  indem¬ 
nification  for  his  losses,  and  at  first  there  was 
little  doubt  that  this  would  bo  assigned  to 
him  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  The 
legations  had  never  yet  been  restored  to 
the  Pope.  Murat  had  occupied  them  ;  to 
Murat  the  possession  of  a/l  his  dominions 
had  formerly  been  guaranteed  by  Austria, 
and  his  spoils  were  now  the  legitimate  prize 
of  the*conqueror.  There  was,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  returning  respect  for  an¬ 
cient  and  prescriptive  rights  ;  perhaps,  too, 
reflection  on  the  vast  efforts  called  for  by  the 
demonstration  of  “  the  hundred  days”  had 
taught  moderation.  Such  at  least  are  the 
motives  that  it  becomes  “  the  dignity  of  his¬ 
tory”  to  assign ;  but  something,  we  think, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  patient  and  long-suffering  Pope,  and 
!  more,  perhaps,  to  the  skilful  diplomacy  of 
j  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  Never  did  any  man 
I  possess  a  more  graceful  address,  or  a  more 
!  imposing  presence :  the  dignity  of  his  fea¬ 
tures — the  intelligence  of  his  eye — the  wis- 
;  dom  of  his  pallid  brow — worked  powerfully 
in  his  favor,  before  his  conversation,  lively, 
i  insinuating,  and  profound,  had  completed 
the  conquest.  He  was  a  statesman  of  the 
old  school,  supple,  imperturbable,  well  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  finest  fencing  of  diplomacy  ; 
his  visit  to  England  he  had  turned  to  the 
best  account,  and  secured  the  personal  fa- 
ivor  of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  whom  the 
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interests  of  the  Holy  See  were  powerfully 
supported  at  the  Congress. 

The  Popedom  was  restored  with  nearly 
nndiminisbed  possessions,  hut  severely  taxed 
with  subsidies  demanded  hy  Austria  ;  and 
Pius  VII.  returned  to  Rome.  He  passed 
along  a  road  once  trodden  by  more  bloody 
victors,  and,  traversing  the  Milvian  bridge, 
ho  entered  the  Vatican  palace  beneath  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  took  possession  of  the 
stronghold  of  his  predecessors,  amidst  the 
deafening  gratulations  of  his  people.  The 
Rome  he  found  was  unlike  the  Rome  of  his 
youth.  The  French  had  stripped  it  of  its 
ancient  ornaments.  Deprived  of  its  court, 
of  its  illustrious  pilgrims — without  com¬ 
merce  and  without  activity,  it  was  shrinking 
still  further  from  its  distant  walls.  The 
task  of  Consalvi  was  a  hard  one.  The 
Pope,  abstracted  from  temporal  affairs,  de¬ 
vout  and  humble,  abandoned  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  powerful  secretary,  and 
he,  by  disinterestedness,  at  least,  and  zeal, 
deserved  his  confidence. 

The  first  measures  of  the  restored  Pontiff, 
and  the  lofty  language  he  at  once  assumed, 
had  surprised  rather  than  awed  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  restoration  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  was  unpopular  with  the  Catholic 
world,  and,  except  perhaps  in  Piedmont, 
the  Pope  found  few  supporters.  Consalvi 
had  dreaded  Austria :  he  had  been  too  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  court  of 
Rome  not  to  be  fully  aware  how  much  the 
papal  authority  has  to  fear  from  the  perse¬ 
vering  ambition  of  that  power  ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  Austria  alone  was  the  pro¬ 
tecting  barrier  that  stood  between  all  Italian 
princes  and  their  disaffected  subjects.  When 
the  Emperor  Francis  visited  Rome,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  elegant  and  refined 
attention  that  love  and  gratitude,  and  it  may 
be  fear,  could  suggest.  Nor  was  his  great 
minister  forgotten  Prince  Mettcrnich, 
lodged  by  the  side  of  his  imperial  master  in 
the  Quirinal  palace,  found  an  apartment  so 
elegant  and  commodious,  that  he  could 
hardly  persuade  himself  that  some  fair 
form  would  not  appear  beneath  the  silken 
draperies  to  claim  and  receive  his  thanks. 
Amongst  his  numerous  qualifications  Con¬ 
salvi  was  not  an  able  financier,  nor  was  he 
by  inclination  an  economist.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Austria,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
reeiproeal  blandishments  of  this  visit,  had 
not  been  remitted — the  rewards  which  ser¬ 
vices  demanded,  the  bribes  which  might  not 
be  withheld — the  disorganized  state  of  the 
provinces,  the  disbanded  soldiers  who 
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threatened  to  seek  their  subsistence  on  the 
highways — these  were  all  calls  that  would 
have  exhausted  the  amplest  exchequer,  and 
this  was  empty.  The  revolutions  of  the  last 
century  haa  swept  away  all  the  resources  of 
the  Vatican — the  indulgences,dispensations, 
and  bulls  that  had  formerly  supported  it  in 
more  than  royal  splendor  were  now  no 
longer  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope. 
If  the  obedient  Catholic  of  the  old  and  new 
world  refused  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  or  to 
marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  without 
a  sanction  from  Rome,  it  was  now  the  coffers 
of  the  local  government  only  that  his  scru¬ 
ples  filled.  The  estates  of  the  church,  too 
long  neglected,  were  totally  in.sufl&cient  to 
supply  even  the  ordinary  expenses  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  people,  unaccustomed  to 
taxation  (till  the  French  occupation),  grew 
discontented  and  impatient.  The  Cardinal, 
so  admired  in  the  drawing-room,  so  popular 
abroad,  became  odious  at  home.  He  was 
equally  censured  for  the  abuses  he  left  and 
for  those  he  reformed. 

On  the  restoration,  every  act  of  the  usurp¬ 
ing  government  had  been  at  once  annulled. 
An  edict  from  the  Pope  abolished  the 
French  code,  and  in  restoring  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  he  re-established  feudality 
also.  This  error  after  a  time  he  amended^ 
and  the  noble  was  invited  to  resign  his  feudal 
I  supremacy,  the  government  offering  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  the  expenses  of  administra¬ 
tion — a  proposal  that  was  in  most  cases 
gladly  accepted ;  the  trouble  and  cost  far 
outbalancing  the  pleasure  of  feudal  pa¬ 
geantry.  There  does  not  exist  a  country 
in  Europe  in  which  the  picturesque  has  less 
influence  than  in  Italy — nay,  our  transat¬ 
lantic  kinsmen  themselves  cannot  be  more 
material  and  prosaic  in  their  notions  and 
habits  than  her  natives.  Family  pride,  as 
we  understand  the  word,  has  no  existence. 
Power,  wealth,  and  influence  are  adored,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  mysterious 
veneration  that  hangs  about  a  great  name  is 
unfelt.  The  baronial  hall,  the  emblematic 
canopy,  the  “  household  coat  ” — the  spa¬ 
cious  cloister,  its  venerable  inhabitants, 
with  its  precious  library,  and  its  profuse 
hospitality — all  these,  with  their  romantic 
associations,  which  would  address  themselves 
so  powerfully  to  the  fancy  of  an  English¬ 
man,  and  plead  so  effectually  in  favor  of 
antiquity,  are  without  power  for  the  mind 
of  modern  Italy.  The  indolent  proprietor, 
wasting  his  existence  in  the  joyless  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  the  capital,  neither  felt  nor  regretted 
the  influence  he  parted  with.  A  cunning 
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steward  and  a  pettifogging  notary  had  long 
abused  his  delegated  authority.  The  cano¬ 
py  hung  in  tatters  in  the  hall — the  portraits 
mouldered  in  their  frames — his  gardens 
were  filled  with  weeds,  or  perhaps  a  slovenly 
crop  of  the  bailiflPs  cabbages.  His  peasantry, 
dirty,  ignorant,  and  neglected,  were  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  insolence  of  the  “  Vice- 
Prince,”  or  the  tyranny  of  the  hailiflf, 
against  whom  the  “  Areh-priest  ”  (the 
principal  ecclesiastical  authority)  would 
prove  a  feeble  protector.  Something  of 
these  numerous  ills  was  remedied  by  the 
sweeping  reforms  of  Consalvi  ;  but  the 
real  object  of  the  measure  failed,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  irretrievably  involved,  when 
the  death  of  Pius  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  change  of  system. 

The  death  bed  of  a  Pope  is  too  often  a 
mournful  example  of  human  ingratitude. 
The  prince  who  abroad  is  revered  as  a  deity, 
and  at  home  is  secluded  like  an  Eastern 
Sultan,  is  then  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
menials,  whose  only  care  is  to  secure  the 
pillage  which  they  have  shamelessly  seized. 
The  illness  of  Pius  was  sudden  and  short, 
it  is  said  that  Consalvi,  hearing  a  rumor  of 
his  danger,  went  in  haste  to  the  palace, 
passed  the  guard  and  ascended  the  stair¬ 
case,  hurried  through  empty  ante-chambers, 
and  penetrated  to  the  bed-room  of  his  sove¬ 
reign  without  having  met  a  living  creature. 
The  chamber  even  was  deserted :  it  was 
with  his  own  bands  that  the  State  Secretary 
performed  the  humblest  offices ;  and  he 
alone  witnessed  the  last  struggle,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  dying  benediction.  It  was  this 
pious  task  that  had  detained  him  from  ur¬ 
gent  business.  To  recover  the  time  thus 
lost,  he  was  closeted  for  two  hours  with  his 
secretaries,  and  the  necessary  orders  were 
then  issued,  though  in  fact  with  the  life  of 
the  Pope  his  office  ceased. 

The  first  act  of  the  Sacred  College  was  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  this  infringement 
of  the  letter  of  the  law, — a  vote  which  would 
have  been  carried  without  a  dissentient, 
but  for  the  generous  protest  of  two  personal 
enemies  of  the  fallen  secretary,  Fesch,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  Pacca,  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  his  predecessor  in  office. 
This  sufficiently  explains  the  feeling  of  the 
Cardinals,  his  brothers^  towards  the  fallen 
minister. 

The  Conclave  assembled.  In  spite  of  the 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  of  reckless  ambition — 
passions  that  survive  all  others  in  the  bosom 
of  aged  churchmen — it  was  felt  that  the 
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choice  must  fall  on  one  accustomed  to  busi¬ 
ness,  frugal,  prudent,  and  moderate.  The 
Austrian  influence,  always  unpopular  at 
Rome,  was  detested  now,  because  identified 
with  the  cause  of  Consalvi;  a  Cardin il 
inimical  to  that  power  must  therefore  be 
chosen.  The  result  of  a  scrutiny  was  one 
morning  found  favorable  to  San  Severino. 
It  is  believed  that  the  vote  was  insincere,  as 
the  College  were  well  aware  that  Albani, 
who  possessed  “  the  secret  ”  of  Austria,* 
would  put  her  veto  on  the  nomination :  the 
fact  proved  so.  Cardinal  di  Gregorio,  the 
organ  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  acting  also 
for  Naples,  visited  Pacca  in  his  cell.  It  is 
said  that  these  two  influential  persons  re¬ 
cognised  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  decision.  Neither  could  entertain 
hopes  for  himself.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
future  Pope  should  neither  be  a  monk,  nor 
a  partisan  of  Austria,  nor  a  man  of  lofty 
birth  with  a  troop  of  relations  ;  above  all, 
that  he  should  forswear  the  system  of  Con¬ 
salvi,  and  introduce  some  reform  into  the 
financial  department.  “  Cardinal  della 
Genga  has  a  scheme  for  restoring  the  fi¬ 
nances  ;  let  him  be  our  choice.” 

After  some  preliminary  intrigue  and  nu¬ 
merous  ballotings,  without  which  an  elec¬ 
tion  would  hardly  seem  canonical,  the  vote 
fell  on  the  last-named  cardinal ;  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  having  already  used  her  veto,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  very  maif 
elected  whom  of  all  others  she  would  have 
wished  to  exclude.  He  had  acquired  the 
purple  43y  having  held  the  offices  which 
usually  lead  to  that  eminence.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  however,  n''ither  fortune  nor  high 
connexions.  He  had  been  employed  in  di¬ 
plomacy  ;  he  was  not  in  priest’s  orders  ;  nor 
had  he  at  any  time  been  distinguished  for 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  his  predecessor.  He 
possessed, however,  some  excellent  qualities, 
and  also  some  showy  ones,  by  no  means  un¬ 
important  in  this  conspicuous  station.  His 
person  was  tall  and  graceful ;  his  face, 
if  not  handsome,  was  remarkable  for  its 
earnest  expression,  and  for  the  ashy  pale¬ 
ness  that  overspread  it.  His  manner  and 
address  were  pleasing  and  dignified ;  and 
he  had,  notwithstanding  his  habits  of  life, 
methodical  habits  which  enabled  him  to 
transact  busincM  with  accuracy  and  de¬ 
spatch.  He  was  crowned  with  the  usual 
solemnities ;  and  his  inauguration  is  re- 

♦  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  each 
possesses  the  right  of  putting  their  veto  on  one 
nomination  of  the  Conclave.  A  cardinal,  employed 
by  these  courts,  is  trusted  with  the  “  Secret,” — i.  e., 
name  of  the  obnoxious  cardinal. 
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markable  as  being  the  last  in  which  the 
Pontiflf,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  mule, 
and  attended  by  the  Sacred  College  on 
horseback,  proceeded  in  stately  array  to 
take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  his 
see  in  the  ancient  basilica  of  St.  John  La- 
tcran,  the  cathedral  church  of  Rome,  which 
boasts  the  lofty  distinction  of  being  “  ec- 
clesiarum  urbis  et  orbis  mater  et  caput.’’ 
The  selection  of  his  style  in  the  roll  of 
Popes  was  supposed  to  indicate  his  plan  of 
government ;  he  chose  rather  to  identify 
himself  with  those  of  haughty  preten¬ 
sions,  than  with  the  Clements  and  the  Be¬ 
nedicts,  whose  administration  had  endear¬ 
ed  them  to  the  people.  Pasquin  did  not 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  : — 

“  Non  e  Pio,  non  h  Clemente, 

Ma  vecchio  Leone  senza  denle  !” 

Leo  XII.  soon  made  it  evident,  by  the 
choice  of  his  secretary,  that  he  intended 
to  be  his  first  own  minister.  Austria,  in 
moody  discontent,  long  refused  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  the  choice  of  his  agents  was 
made  in  avowed  disregard  to  the  wishes  of 
that  court.  As  a  sovereign,  he  was  arbi¬ 
trary,—  he  has  even  been  called  tyrannical ; 
as  a  Pope,  his  government  was  exemplary. 
Anxious  for  reform,  and  zealous  for  the  ho¬ 
nor  of  his  order,  he  stimulated  the  zeal  of 
the  parochial  clergy  ;  the  regulars  he  visit¬ 
ed  with  his  dreaded  presence,  and  with  the 
rod  of  his  displeasure.  But  his  health  sank 
under  the  accumulated  difficulties  and  anxi¬ 
eties  of  his  high  place  ;  and  his  corpse  was 
conducted  to  St.  Peter’s  amidst  the  hisses 
and  execrations  of  the  populace.  His 
financial  scheme  had  wholly  failed.  It  is 
surmised  that  he  assisted  the  Apostolic 
cause  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  with  large 
sums.  It  is  certain  that  taxation  had  not 
been  diminished,  that  the  public  debt  was 
increased,  and  the  treasury  empty  ;  while  a 
greater  spirit  of  disaffection  and  ill-humor 
prevailed  among  the  people  than  had  yet 
appeared  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
papacy. 

The  College  again  assembled,  and  after 
another  period  of  doubt,  hesitation,  and 
intrigue,  the  choice  fell  on  Castiglione,  a 
Cardinal-bishop,  holding  the  suburban  see 
of  Frascati  a  man  of  moderate  opinions, 

•  The  College  is  divided  into  three  classes — the 
cardinal-bishops,  who  hold  the  six  suburban  sees, 
Ostia  and  Velletri,  Santa  Ruffina  and  Porto,  La 
Sabina,  Frascati,  Albano,  and  Palestrina ;  the  car¬ 
dinal-priests,  which  class  includes  the  high  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignities ;  and  the  cardinal-deacons,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  in  deacons’  orders,  or  not  holy  orders 
at  all— from  whom  are  most  commonly  selected  the 


of  irreproachable  character,  and  moreover 
somewhat  sickly  and  well-stricken  in  years. 

If  this  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  popular 
title  of  Pius  VIII.,  did  little  to  merit  the 
gratitude  of  posterity,  he  did  nothing  to 
deserve  the  censure  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  bewildered  and  perplexed.  He 
found  courts  of  law  into  which  he  could  not 
infuse  a  love  of  justice  ;  he  found  lawyers 
and  judges  who  sold  their  clients  and  their 
judgments.  He  deplored  the  evils  which 
he  could  not  abolish.  All  he  could  do 
wis  to  cut  off  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
abuse.  The  pernicious  system  of  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  courts  of  justice,  pur¬ 
sued  by  all  popes,  practised  by  Consalvi, 
and  abused  by  Leo,  he  steadily  avoided. 
The  “  Uditore  Santissimo,”  whose  office 
much  resembles  that  of  our  Chancellor  at 
its  first  institution — the  minister  who  issues 
the  papal  rescripts,  stopping  causes  he 
does  not  choose  should  advance,  and  not 
unfrequently  reversing  legal  decisions — 
during  this  reign  had  a  sinecure.  Pius 
VI II.  was  never  prevailed  on  to  grant  one 
of  these  odious  rescripts.  VVe  remember 
to  have  seen  a  lady,  a  relation  and  friend 
of  the  Pope,  who,  having  an  important 
cause  pending,  had  posted  to  Rome  on 
learning  the  elevation  of  her  kinsman.  He 
readily  accorded  her  an  interview,  and 
when  she  cast  herself  at  his  feet  he  kindly 
raised  her,  and  asked  her  what  she  desired. 
She  demanded  a  decision  against  her  unjust 
adversary.  The  Pope  heard  her  in  silence. 
“  My  daughter,”  he  said  at  length,  “  have 
you  a  rosary  “  Yes,  holy  father  ;  do 
you  think  1  would  walk  abroad  without 
it.' — “Give  it  me,  then,”  he  replied; 
and  having  blessed  it,  he  returned  it.  “1 
have  now  done  all  for  you  that  a  Pope  can 
do.  The  decisions  of  the  law  are  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  judges,  and  1  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  them.”  Within 
less  than  two  years  this  Pope  died  ;  and  it 
was  only  from  the  next  reign  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  learned  to  appreciate  him. 

The  Pope  expired  at  the  Quirinal. 
The  body  was  transported  at  nightfall,  in 
a  state  carriage,  to  the  Vatican.  The 
noble  guard,  wearing  scarfs  of  white  and 
black  crape  (the  mingled  mourning  for  the 
pontiff  and  for  the  Prince)  attended  on 
horseback,  each  bearing  a  waxen  torch  ;  the 
gendarmerie  followed,  every  man  provided 
also  with  a  torch ;  the  horse  artillery 
brought  up  the  rear,  thundering  along  the 

state  officers— those  holding  high  ecclesiastical  pre- 
f  erment  seldom  being  employed  in  secular  matters. 
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tineven,  ill-paved  streets,  at  a  hand-gallop, 
the  pace  at  which  etiquette  commands  the 
sad  procession  to  advance.  No  religious 
emblem  accompanies  it.  The  body  is  em¬ 
balmed  on  the  bed  of  death.  The  chapter 
of  St.  Pet3r’8  receives  it  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  which  is  also  the  chapel  of  the 
Vatican  palace ;  and  here  commence 
those  tedious  ceremonies  which  precede 
interment.  The  military  escort  returns  at 
a  yet  more  resounding  pace,  leaving  a  long 
echo  in  the  darkening  night.  The  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  assumes  the  regency  of  the 
state :  the  annulus  Pescatoris  is  formally 
broken  in  his  presence  and  in  that  of  the 
Congregation ;  he  visits  the  Apostolic 
palace,  and,  after  receiving  the  customary 
salute,  he  issues  his  orders  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Swiss  guard.  “  Chi  ci  paga  demands 
the  cautious  mercenary, with  shouldered  arms 
— the  mutinous  altercation  of  former  days 
being  now  converted  into  state  etiquette. 
“  Ci  pensera  io,”  replies  the  prelate  :  the 
weapons  are  lowered,  the  guard  follows  his 
eminence,  and  obeys  his  orders  till  the 
oaths  are  administered  to  another  Pope. 

Prince  Chigi,  the  hereditary  governor  of 
Rome,  and  protector  of  the  Conclave, 
assumes  his  office,  which  is  declared  to 
the  people  by  the  double  sentinel  at  his 
palace  gates.  A  day  is  appointed  for  the 
assembling  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  foreign 
members  of  the  College  arrive  with  the 
speed  that  age,  dignity,  and  indolence  per¬ 
mit.  Their  entrance  into  Conclave  in  the 
Quirinal,  is  an  imposing  spectacle.  Each 
elector,  attended  by  a  chaplain  and  two 
domestic  servants,  takes  possession  of  the 
apartment  which  has  been  assigned  him  by 
lot,  and  fitted  up  by  his  own  upholsterer. 
Every  arrangement  on  this  solemn  meeting 
marks  the  suspicion  with  which  the  princes 
of  the  church  regard  each  other.  The 
kitchen  and  the  servants  of  the  palace  could 
not  be  trusted  ;  no  Cardinal  would  venture 
on  eating  a  meal  that  had  not  been  prepared 
by  his  own  people.  His  dinner  is  daily 
brought  him  in  a  covered  barrow,  used  only 
for  this  purpose :  it  is  sealed  by  the  clerk 
of  his  kitchen,  attended  by  a  servant  in  his 
livery,  and  guarded  by  a  Swiss  soldier. 
The  seals  are  broken  in  the  presence  of 
two  fraternal  Eminences.  No  unexamined 
communication  whatever  is  permitted  with 
the  external  world. 

Every  morning  after  a  mass,  performed 
each  time  by  a  different  minister,  the  Con¬ 
clave  proceeds  to  a  ballot  and  scrutiny :  but 
these  for  some  time  are  well  understood  to 
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be  merely  preliminary  skirmishes.  Day 
after  day,  at  noon,  the  idle  and  curious  of 
the  city  flock  to  Monte  Cavallo  to  witness 
the  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  the 
stove  on  which  are  burnt  the  papers  after 
the  ballot ;  and  there  is  much  fun  and 
ribaldry  when  the  outward  sign  announces 
the  fresh  abortive  effort.  The  memory  of 
Leo  XII.  was  still  odious — and  Pasquin 
thus  addressed  the  electors : 

“  Bestie  siete — una  beslia  farete: 

Abbiate  attenzione  di  non  fare  un  Leone.** 


The  recent  revolution  in  France  and  Belgi¬ 
um,  the  disturbances  in  Germany,  and  the 
unsettled  state  of  Italy  should  have  hasten¬ 
ed  a  decision.  There  should  have  been  a 
truce  to  idle  jealousies  and  petty  animosi¬ 
ties,  and  the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  a 
man  bold  at  once  and  cautious ;  a  man  of 
piety  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  one  who 
could  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  were 
arising  on  every  side  round  the  papal 
throne.  The  Conclave  judged  otherwise. 
They,  had  sat  for  fifty-six  days  before  the 
window  over  the  great  gate  was  broken 
through,  and  the  hand  of  the  Cardinal 
Dean,  bearing  his  cross,  protruded.  No 
tempest  like  that  which  drove  the  people 
from  the  palace  when  Pius  VIII.  was  elect¬ 
ed,  cast  its  gloomy  prognostic  over  the 
opening  scene.  The  morning  was  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  words  of  the  antique  for¬ 
mula  were  heard  by  the  remotest  of  the 
multitude :  “Magnum  vobis  annuncio  gaudi- 
um.  Habemus  Papam,  DominumCardina- 
lera  Capellari  qui  sibi  nomen  assumpsit 
Gregorium  XVI.”  The  announcement  was 
followed  by  the  cheers  of  the  people  ;  they 
knew  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
new  sovereign  ;  but  the  choice  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  one.  Capellari,  a  native  of  Bel- 
luno,  born  a  Venetian  and  now  an  Austrian 
subject,  was  a  member  of  an  order  strictly 
reformed  on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  He 
had  early  quitted  the  world,  and  had  risen 
to  eminence  in  his  order  by  his  theological 
acquirements.  His  hat  had  been  the  reward 
of  his  dexterity  in  arranging  the  Concordat 
between  the  King  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  Court  of  Rome.  A  man  of  foreign  and 
humble  birth,  a  recluse  by  choice  and  by 
vocation,  already  advanced  in  life,  feeble 
and  timid,  proved  the  favorite  candidate  at 
a  moment  when  the  energy  of  the  seventh 
Gregory,  or  of  a  Paul,  would  hardly  have 
sufficed. 

Gregory  XVI.  (who  had  assumed  that 
name  in  honor  of  the  celestial  patron  of 
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hifl  order)  was  crowned  in  the  balcony  of 
St.  Peter^B,  amidst  the  waving  of  peacocks' 
feathers,  the  rolling  of  drums,  and  the  sal¬ 
voes  of  artillery,  which,  repeated  along  the 
coast  of  Italy  to  that  of  France,  and  from 
thence  to  Spain,  announce  to  the  Catholic 
world  that  its  new  chief  has  been  conse¬ 
crated,  and  has  showered  his  blessing  on 
the  city  and  on  the  world.'’  It  was  on 
kneeling  thousands  that  he  bestowed  his 
first  benediction  :  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
he  accepted  the  homage,  and  granted  and 
received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  cardi¬ 
nals,  his  brothers  and  first  subjects.  He 
was  carried,  in  snowy  robes  and  with  the 
tiara  on  his  brow,  through  the  spacious 
aisles  of  St.  Peter’s  to  the  majestic  palace 
of  his  predecessors.  The  procession  passes 
before  the  Clementine  chapel ;  the  priest 
advanced  from  the  altar,  and  dropped  a 
lighted  match  on  a  heap  of  prepared  flax  ; 
a  brilliant  flame  blazed  up  for  a  moment : — 

Sancte  Pater,  sic  transit  gloria  mundi.” 
The  peace  of  Gregory  was  as  evanescent. 
The  first  sound  that  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  gratified  ambition  was  the  news  of  the 
revolt  of  the  provinces  and  the  rebellion  of 
Ancona ;  these  events  preceded  the  accus¬ 
tomed  donatives  and  the  usual  acts  of 
grace  with  which  all  reigns  commence. 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  Gregory,  he 
had  as  yet  bad  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
them.  It  was  not  a  sense  of  wrongs  that 
incited  revolt — it  was  the  hope  of  support 
from  France.  The  facility  with  which  a 
great  monarchy  had  recently  been  over¬ 
thrown,  gave  confidence  to  the  discontented 
of  every  country,  while  it  disturbed  and 
terrified  all  established  authority.  The 
papal  rebels  were  as  timid,  however,  as  the 
papal  generals  that  opposed  them.  They 
might  have  marohed  on  Home  and  ended  the 
war ;  they  wasted  time  in  idle  manoeuvres, 
and  lost  the  confidence  of  their  partisans  by 
silly  negotiations.  The  Bishop  of  Rieti 
armed  a  cohort  of  his  peasantry,  defended 
the  walls  of  his  city,  and  worked  a  diver¬ 
sion.  Meantime,  the  Roman  populace, 
exasperated  against  their  untried  Pontiff’s 
enemies,  assembled  in  tumultuous  troops 
around  his  coach  whenever  he  appeared, 
and  frightened  him  with  their  boisterous 
zeal,  hardly  less  than  the  threats  of  the 
insurgents.  The  French  were  everywhere 
insulted ;  but  the  students  of  the  Academy 
made  themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  by 
the  haste  with  which  they  had  mounted  the 
tricolor-flag ;  their  martial  president  was 
forced  to  withdraw  the  emblem  he  had 


hoisted  with  such  exaltation ;  and,  content 
with  this  triumph,  the  mob  made  no  effort 
to  force  the  barricades  with  which  he  had 
fenced  his  official  dwelling,  not  very  pru¬ 
dently,  perhaps,  as  they  seemed  rather  to 
invite  the  attack  which  they  could  not  cer¬ 
tainly  repel. 

The  discontented  of  the  Roman  and 
other  states  had  lent  a  ready  audience  to 
the  emissaries  of  Revolution  from  Paris  ; 
but  the  language  which  the  French  king 
and  his  ministers  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
royal  ambassadors  differed  widely  from  that 
of  these  apostles  of  mischief,  and  even  from 
the  speeches  which  they  themselves  as  yet 
now  and  then  found  it  necessary  to  utter. 
The  Italians  were  deceived ;  they  were 
again  the  dupes  of  treachery,  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  fate  of  those  patriots  who  trust 
to  foreign  aid  for  what  their  own  right 
hand  should  accomplish.  The  Pope,  in 
the  helplessness  of  his  terror,  applied  for 
assistance  to  Austria.  The  tranquillity  of 
Italy  is  so  important  to  that  power,  that 
any  risk  must  be  run  in  maintaining  it. 
The  ill-timed  appearance  of  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
in  the  rebel  camp  gave  the  desired  excuse 
for  intervention.  The  Austrians  passed  the 
Po  ;  the  rebel  bands  dUpersed  before  them, 
and  several  of  their  chiefs  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hasten  their  negotiations  at  Rome 
for  pardon  and  reward  on  the  surrender  of 
their  secrets.  The  Austrians  now  assumed 
the  plausible  attitude  of  protecting  the  pa¬ 
pal  rebels  from  the  wrath  of  their  oflended 
sovereign.  A  double  end  was  served ;  this 
was  in  accordance  with  the  humane  policy 
of  Vienna,  and  it  placed  the  imperial  Go¬ 
vernment  in  advantageous  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Pope.  We  well  remember  the 
cordial  reception  that  was  given  to  the  white 
uniform  in  Bologna  and  at  Ravenna,  and 
the  undisguised  and  unchecked  insults  to 
which  the  papal  troops  were  exposed. 

The  appearance  of  the  Buonapartes  on 
the  scene  had  startled  Louis  Philippe,  and 
effectually  revived  his  old  aversion  to  Itali¬ 
an  liberalism.  His  position  at  home,  how¬ 
ever,  demanded  some  appearance  of  inter¬ 
vention;  and  French  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  semblance  of  success  in  the  piratical 
occupation  of  Ancona.  The  Pope  protest¬ 
ed,  and  his  protest  was  disregarded ;  it 
was  not  at  first  that  he  perceived  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  could  reap  from  this  proceed¬ 
ing  :  subsequently  he  availed  himself  of  it 
to  the  utmost.  The  Austrians  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  renounce  their  claims  to  those  sub- 
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sidles  and  indemnifications  which  the  French 
did  not  demand.  And  in  spite  of  Ancona, 
and  the  picture  of  that  splendid  triumph 
ordered  from  Horace  Vernet  for  the  Gallery 
of  Versailles,  the  disaffected  soon  discover¬ 
ed  that  French  diplomacy  would  support 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  at  home,  and  his  j 
independence  abroad,  should  Austria  at¬ 
tempt  to  dictate  her  will  in  accents  too 
haughty. 

A  breathing  time  ensued.  The  great  I 
difficulties  that  Gregory  had  now  to  encoun-j 
ter  were  fiscal.  He  was  assisted,  though! 
sparingly,  by  the  Church.  Three  lay  com-  j 
missioners,  men  of  infiuence  and  practical  j 
knowledge,  were  invited  to  examine  into! 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  to  j 
report  upon  it  and  suggest  a  remedy.  The  I 
plan  proposed  by  these  gentlemen  would! 
instantly  have  relieved  the  Pope  from  his  | 
most  pressing  difficulties  ;  the  regular  clergy 
with  whom  much  capital  lay  dormant,  were 
to  be  amerced  in  a  large  contribution.  The 
project  was  submitted  to  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege  ;  it  was  approved,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  unhesitatingly  rejected.  The  Pope 
himself,  if  the  love  of  his  order  could  have 
slumbered,  was  fully  alive  to  a  hint  that 
the  fate  of  Ganganelli  might  be  his  if  the 
wrath  of  the  conventual  clergy  were  excit¬ 
ed.  From  that  moment  he  became  the  de¬ 
termined  opponent  of  all  extraordinary! 
plans  of  taxation.  The  regular  clergy,  i 
however,  contributed  something,  and  Cardi- 1 
nal  Bernetti,  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  man! 
of  expedients,  found  no  difficulty  in  raising 
a  loan — the  terms  of  which  were  so  advan- ! 
tageous,  however,  to  the  lenders,  that  the 
minister’s  integrity  did  not  escape  suspi¬ 
cion.  Torlonia  and  the  Jew  Rothschild 
were  hailed  as  the  saviors  of  the  state  ;  itj 
was  with  this  title  that  the  Pope  received  I 
and  embraced  his  wealthy  subject. 

Under  the  joint  protection  of  France  and 
Austria  the  Pope  might  repose  in  security, 
and  resume  those  habits  of  indolence  that 
constitute  the  charm  of  the  cloister.  But 
the  vials  of  wrath  were  not  yet  poured  out. 
Pestilence  and  famine  were  in  store. 

Had  His  Holiness  possessed  those  meek 
virtues  which  by  some  are  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  cloister,  he  might  now  have 
exhibited  them.  If  he  could  not  head  ar¬ 
mies  or  unravel  conspiracies — if  he  possess¬ 
ed  not  the  talents  of  a  financier  or  legisla- , 
tor,  he  could  at  least  afford  an  example  of. 
piety  and  self-devotion.  He  could  offer  up 
his  prayers  for  the  general  safety — he  could 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  Instead 


of  this,  he  fled  to  Castle  Gandolfo  with  his 
immediate  attendants,  and  drawing  a  cor¬ 
don  round  that  residence,  remained  inac¬ 
cessible  to  all,  while  the  exhausted  exche¬ 
quer  was  further  taxed  for  a  large  sum  daily 
expended  in  an  anti-pestilential  machinery. 
The  demon  of  fear  seemed  to  possess  his 
mind.  The  lofty  walls  of  the  Vatican 
gardens  were  raised  still  higher,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  movable  battlements.  The 
secret  passage  or  “  Cavalcavia,”  that  con¬ 
nects  the  Vatican  with  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  was  reopened  and  prepared  for 
immediate  use,  in  case  Gregory,  like  another 
Clement,  should  ever  require  a  retreat  more 
secure  than  his  fortified  palace  within  the 
capital. 

More  tranquil  days  returned  ;  the  perso¬ 
nal  fears  of  the  Pope  were  assuaged  ;  but 
his  dread  of  reform  and  innovation,  his 
aversion  to  business,  and  his  general  indo¬ 
lence  remained  undiminished — a  disposition 
naturally  timid  grew  more  timid  still. 
Feeble  by  advancing  age  and  by  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  he  abandoned  the  cares  of 
government  to  officials  and  subordinates, 
and  the  patronage  of  it  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre.  The  ministers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  were  men  from  whom  the  Pope  thought 
he  had  nothing  to  dread,  and  from  whom 
the  people  had  nothing  to  hope — men  equal¬ 
ly  devoid  of  birth,  of  talent,  and  of  honesty 
— the  creatures  of  the  valet — men  who  Lad 
paid  for  their  office,  who  were  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  abuses,  who  hastened 
with  utter  shamelessness  to  secure  their 
fortune,  admonished  by  the  failing  health 
of  their  patron  that  the  time  was  short. 

Such  was  the  state  of  confusion  which 
Pius  IX.  was  called  on  to  remedy  ;  but 
the  task  was  difficult  and  displeasing.  He 
saw  more  ill  than  he  could  amend,  and  his 
good  feelings  made  him  loathe  to  punish 
the  culprit,  even  where  he  could  effect  no 
remedy  without  doing  so.  The  act  of  am¬ 
nesty  with  which  he  began  was  too  general 
to  be  just,  and  a  measure,  at  best,  of  very 
doubtful  prudence  : — he  was  rewarded, 
however,  and  stimulated  onwards,  by  the 
applause  of  thousands.  The  corruption  of 
the  state  demanded  reform,  but  true  reform 
is  slow  and  cautious.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  extorted  rather  from  his  weakness 
than  from  his  judgment,  soon  produced  de¬ 
plorable  effects.  The  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  revelled  in  the  newly  acquired  license, 
and  neighboring  powers  were  irritated  by 
the  daily  repetition  of  their  malignant  and 
uujust  attacks.  Another  measure,  pregnant 
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with  danger,  was  the  organization  of  the 
civic  guard  ;  this  body,  though  inspiring  no 
terrors  to  the  Austrian  Grenadier,  may 
successfully  overawe  the  native  government. 
Several  of  his  acts  have  already  proved 
that  the  Pope  has  doubted  of  the  wisdom 
of  those  early  measures  ;  but  how  can  he 
recede — how  consent  to  endanger  his  dearly 
prized  popularity  }  One  of  his  own  minis¬ 
ters,  in  former  days  considered  as  a  hot  Jaco¬ 
bin,  has  not  hesitated  (in  the  society  of 
Englishmen)  to  lament  the  failure  of  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  establish  something  like  a 
Conservative  press  for  the  counteraction  of 
flagrant  calumnies  of  every  sort — a  most 
complete  failure — never  was  one-sided  im¬ 
pudence  more  triumphant !  Another  capi¬ 
tal  error  is  having  invited  “  boards  ”  of 
his  subjects  to  suggest  schemes  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  to  write  pamphlets  on  political 
reform.  We  pay  the  Pope  the  compliment 
of  believing  him  the  most  enlightened  man 
in  his  dominions,  and  we  certainly  -  know 
of  none  that  can  counsel  him  The  Re¬ 
publicans  smile.  “  Let  him  alone,”  said  a 
noted  reformer  in  a  foreign  country  ;  “  he 
is  doing  our  work — give  him  but  a  reign  of 
ten  years  and  he  will  be  the  last  Bishop  of 
Rome  having  temporal  power.  ” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  government  has  hitherto  been  equally 
despotic  in  form  and  in  principle  ;  that  noj 
provincial  or  municipal  assemblies  existed 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  council.  No 
national  spirit  or  character  pervades  the 
heterogeneous  realm — made  up  of  posses¬ 
sions  to  hardly  one  of  which  anything  like  a 
decent  title  can  be  shown.  The  donation 
of  Constantine  to  St.  Sylvester,  though 
ridiculed  by  satirists,  and  dropped  by  the 
papal  jurists,  is  the  only  charter  that  can  be 
adduced  for  the  possession  of  Rome  itself, 
and  the  “  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  The 

The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  comprises  the  coun¬ 
try  that  lies  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
(including  the  Vatican  basilica  and  the  quirter 
called  the  Borgo)  and  the  mountains  of  Tuscany ; 
of  this  district  Viterbo  is  the  principal  city;  and 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  is  comprehended  in  it. 
The  “  Agro  Romano”  extends  between  the  sea, 
the  mountains,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The 
“Commarca”  is  that  beautiful  hilly  region  which 
overlooks  Rome,  from  the  Sabine  hills  to  those  i 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Though  these  districts  formed  the  earliest  posses¬ 
sions  to  which  the  Church  lays  claim,  they  were 
parcelled  out  among  numerous  feudal  lords,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  who  exercised  independent 
authority,  and  set  the  pope  at  dehance.  In  the  pa¬ 
trimony  the  most  powerful  barons  were  the  Orsini ; 
while  the  Colonna,  the  Conti,  and  the  Savelli,  por¬ 
tioned  amongst  themselves  the  practical  sway  of 
the  Agro  Romano  and  the  ad’arent  hills. 


“Agro  Romano”  and  the  “Commarca” 
may  be  said  to  come  within  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  The  remoter  provinces  of  the  Church, 
though  claimed  in  right  of  donations  and 
bequests,  were  all  in  fact  acquired  by  con¬ 
quest  and  usurpation,  by  the  spoliation  of 
princes  and  governors,  and  in  direct  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  ; — 
for  no  government  was  less  popular  in  the 
middle  ages  than  that  of  the  Church — none 
was  exposed  to  more  frequent  rebellions, 
and  in  these  repealed  struggles  all  popular 
rights  were  trampled  on  by  the  victors. 

In  the  vast  territory  included  in  the  suf¬ 
ficiently  questionable  legacy  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  the  claim  of  the  Church  in  former 
times  was  seldom  denied,  though  its  juris¬ 
diction  was  always  resisted.  The  Pope, 
often  an  exile,  and  invariably  struggling 
with  the  numerous  enemies  of  his  temporal 
rule,  was  most  frequently  unable  to  enforce 
his  right,  and,  if  for  a  time  he  gained  mili¬ 
tary  possession,  he  was  obliged  to  delegate 
his  powers  to  counts,  marquises,  and  apos¬ 
tolic  vicars,  who  ruled  despotically  and  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  papal  rescripts.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Romagna  was  overrun  by  Caesar  Borgia, 
and,  with  his  father’s  sanction,  formed  into 
a  principality,  to  be  hereditary  in  his  fami¬ 
ly.  After  the  ruin  and  flight  of  that  artful 
adventurer,  his  acquisitions  were  annexed 
formally  by  the  warlike  Julius  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  dominion  of  the  Church,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  occasional  rebellions,  they  have 
since  remained  attached,  and  now,  under 
the  name  of  the  Legations,  still  continue  to 
furnish  those  resources  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  maintained  The  Duchy  of  Spoleto, 
which  contained  several  independent  repub¬ 
lics  and  principalities,  continued  till  long 
after  to  enjoy  its  freedom.  It  was  Paul  III. 
who  conquered  Perugia,  and  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello  was  usurped  from  the  Vitelli  in  the 
following  reign.  The  duchy  of  Ferrara  was 
seized  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  the  little  .duchy  of 
Urbino  was  added  in  the  seventeenth. 
With  this  last  usurpation,  the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  Church  cease.  What 
the  system  of  clerical  government  was, 
the  grass-grown  streets  of  Ferrara  and  the 
deserted  heights  of  Urbino  declare — but 
this  is  not  our  present  purpose.  These 
possessions,  thougli  claimed  by  the  Pope  as 
a  right,  were  conquered  by  arms,  and  he 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  establish  any 
form  of  government  he  pleased.  An  un¬ 
mixed  despotism  was  invariably  preferred, 
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in  which  all  power  was  removed  from  the  of  all  power,  had  never  the  advantage  of 
laity  and  lodged  with  the  clergy  alone,  and  seeing  a  member  of  their  families  raised  to 
the  provinces  were  henceforward  to  be  go-  the  pupal  throne.  The  jealousy  that  their 
vemed  by  cardinals,  delegates,  and  gover-  rank  and  wealth  excited,  always  secured 
nors  responsible  only  to  their  ecclesiastical  the  preference  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  Bar- 
employers.  berini,  Buoncompagni,  Borghese,  Chigi, 

The  claims  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  su-  and  Corsini,  though  Italians,  were  nativee 
premacy  were,  and  would  be  again,  un-  of  foreign  states.  The  love  of  their  col- 
bounded  ;  though  at  times  suffered  to  laterals,  to  denote  which  the  word  nepotism 
slumber,  they  have  never  been  resigned ;  was  invented,  and  which  distinguished 
they  have  constantly  been  revived  when  the  these  princes,  has  peopled  Rome  with  a  no¬ 
moment  was  thought  propitious.  The  bility  wealthy,  but  not  of  the  country,  and 
charge  of  Christ  to  Peter  gave  the  care  of  often  possessed  foreign  estates  to  divide 
the  whole  human  flock  to  the  Church  ;  upon  their  allegiance.  It  is  to  this  class  of  per- 
this  warrant  the  Popes  distributed  the  vast  sons,  generally  speaking,  that  those  mag- 
continents  of  America  between  Spain  and  nificent  palaces  belong,  which  strike  the 
Portugal — they  certainly  possessed  no  stranger  with  so  much  astonishment  when 
other.  But  within  his  own  oldest  dominions  he  first  visits  Rome,  and  which  have  in  fact 
it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  absolute  been  built  by  sovereigns  who  taxed  the 
power  of  the  Pope  is  of  modern  establish-  world  to  support  their  splendor, 
ment.  In  his  own  capital  even,  before  the  The  real  right  of  citizenship  in  Rome  is 
close  of  the  Western  schism  and  the  rcstor a-  confined  to  a  few.  The  “  Trasteverini,’* 
tion  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Italy,  his  or  dwellers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
sway  was  divided,  first  by  the  prefect,  who  boast  themselves  the  only  legitimate  de- 
swore  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  and  after-  scendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  make 
wards  with  the  noble  on  whom,  with  the  good  their  claim  by  their  haughty  and  in¬ 
title  of  Patrician,  or  Senator,  the  adminis-  subordinate  bearing.  The  Montagnoli,  or 
tration  was  conferred.  By  degrees,  how-  inhabitants  of  the  Viminal  and  Esquiline 
ever,  the  struggle  for  power  terminated  in  hills,  are  principally  descended  from  the 
the  victory  of  the  Popes.  The  office  of  country-people  who  sought  refuge  in  Rome 
Senator,  at  first  so  important,  became  at  during  the  barbarous  ages,  and  these  emu- 
length  a  costly  pageantry — an  honorary  dis-  late  the  Trasteverini  in  ignorance,  in  bigot- 
tinction  that  the  Pope  conferred  on  illus-  ry,  and  in  lawlessness.  It  is  with  this  class 
trious  foreigners.  The  Sixtus  V.,  one  of  of  his  subjects  that  the  Pope  is  ever  most 
the  most  remarkable  sovereigns  who  have  popular,  whether,  like  Gregory,  he  seeks  to 
ruled  in  Europe,  the  merit  is  due  of  con-  stem^he  torrent  of  innovation,  or  whether, 
Bolidating  the  States  of  the  Church,  estab-  like  Pius,  he  hopes  to  guide  it.  In  these, 
lishing  a  system  of  government,  and  at  last  however,  centres  the  nationality  of  Rome, 
curbing  the  license  of  the  nobles.  But  the  They  are  its  true  types.  Handsome  in  per- 
change  went  far  beyond  diminishing  their  son,  picturesque  in  attire,  they  pass  the  day 
feudal  authority.  From  this  period  they  in  idleness,  muffled  in  cloaks  and  basking 
began  to  abandon  the  country  and  to  fix  in  the  sun  in  winter,  lying  asleep  on  their 
themselves  permanently  in  the  capital,  faces  in  the  shade  in  summer,  and  seldom 
where  they  were  deprived  of  the  shadow  of  rousing  themselves  but  to  drink  in  the 
power  or  influence.  The  Roman  senate  wine-shops  and  gamble  with  their  comrades, 
(the  consuls  were  yearly  chosen  from  this  Desperate  quarrels  are  the  consequence  of 
body,  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the  this  life,  and  assassinations  have  never 
“fasti,”  that  commence  with  Junius  Bru-  been  scarce.  The  neighboring  church  affords 
tus)  was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  a  safe  asylum,  where  the  criminal  remains 
families,  long  established  in  the  city,  who  till  he  can  effect  his  escape,  if  he  is  not  rich 
boasted  themselves  the  genuine  nobility  of  enough  to  purchase  his  peace  from  the  kins- 
Rome  ;  but  while  to  their  tribunal  were  men  of  his  victim — unless  indee  i  these  last 
submitted  the  most  trivial  cases  only,  all  can  procure  the  order  from  the  Grand  Peni- 
real  power  was  concentrated  in  a  prelate  tentiary  to  seize  him  within  the  sacred  pre- 
who  ruled  with  the  title  of  “  Governor  of  cincts. 

Rome,” — a  dignity  which  he  could  only  ex-  An  intermediate  class  there  is  between 
change  for  that  of  a  cardinal.  The  Savelli,  the  noble  and  populace.  This,  the 
Colonna,  Orsini,  and  Caetani,  the  ancient  “  mezzo  ccto,”  consisting  of  unennobled 
antitied  “  Baroni  Romani,”  while  deprived  I  proprietors,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  physi- 
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cians,  is  the  class  amongst  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  reform  are  principally  to  be  found, 
and  which  has  been  represented  sometimes, 
by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  as 
more  intelligent  and  more  respectable  than 
the  class  of  superior  rank.  There  are  be¬ 
sides  a  great  many  foreigners  resident  in 
Rome,  together  with  a  mixed  population, 
composed  of  pensioners  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  higher  nobles,  of  denizens,  of  refu¬ 
gees,  and  of  a  poorer  sort  of  strangers,  who 
come  to  the  capital  to  follow  those  trades 
and  perform  those  menial  offiocs  which  the 
Romans  are  too  proud  to  do  for  themselves. 
Such  are  the  heterogeneous  materials  of 
which  the  population  is  composed.  The 
most  invincible  prejudices  exist,  among  all 
these  classes — prejudices  which  have  never 
yet  been  eradicated,  which  forbid  amalga-  j 
mation,  and  frustrate  all  hope  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  J 

Hitherto  the  whole  scheme  of  polity  had 
been  to  monopolize  every  branch  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
and  it  was  by  the  watchful  care  of  this 
monopoly  that  the  state  had  been  enabled 
to  exist.  Pius  IX.  assailed  this  system — 
and  in  doing  so,  we  suspect  he  has  evoked 
a  spirit  that  neither  his  power  nor  that  of 
his  successors  will  be  able  to  lay.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  public 
business  will  be  as  well  conducted  by  lay¬ 
men  as  by  priests  : — but  hoy  long  will  the 
lay  ministers,  governors,  and  magistrates 
be  in  discovering  that  it  becomes  them  not 
to  receive  orders  from  an  aged  pontiff  and 
an  impotent  presbytery  ^  It  is  the  opinion, 
we  know,  of  many  fervid  Romanists,  that 
if  any  method  of  preserving  his  independ¬ 
ence  could  be  discovered,  the  head  of  their 
Church  would  be  more  powerful  without  a 
territorial  dominion  at  all — that  he  would 
be  less  under  the  influence  of  his  great 
neighbors,  and  his  attention  would  be  more 
exclusively  bestowed  on  ecclesiastical  af¬ 
fairs.  These,  therefore,  are  surveying 
passing  events,  with  feelings  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  But,  moreover,  of  Pius  IX., 
in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  Church,  we 
have  observed  still  less  to  admire  than  in 
the  administration  of  his  temporal  affairs. 
In  the  latter  we  give  him  full  credit  at 
least  for  the  purest  intentions  : — but  in  his 
ecclesiastical  capacity  in  Belgium  and  in 
Switzerland  he  has  exhibited  all  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  arrogance  of  the  Vatican  at  its 
worst  period,  and  his  recent  interference 
with  our  Government  scheme  of  education 
in  Ireland  (whatever  may  be  that  scheme’s 


particular  merits)  we  must  consider  equally 
insolent  and  impolitic. 

The  invariable  maxim  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  been  to  watch  the  bent  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  age,  to  appear  to  lead  while 
in  fact  it  follows,  to  enter  into  and  to 
render  it  subservient  to  the  great  aim  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  spirit  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was  fierce, 
enthusiastic,  and  romantic.  TJie  crusades 
against  the  Saracens  were  devised  by  the 
clergy  to  rid  Europe  of  its  warlike  and  tur¬ 
bulent  population ;  and  the  success  was 
complete.  Deserted  Europe  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  priest,  who  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  aggrandize  his  order. 
In  more  civilized  times,  when  learning  was 
revived,  the  churchman  himself  led  the 
van  in  the  crusade  against  ignorance — and 
if  to  a  period  of  security  a  moment  of 
danger  succeeded  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  papacy,  the  tide 
of  the  reformation  was  stemmed  by  those 
uncompromising  champions  of  error,  the 
Jesuits.  A  pleasanter  path  was  next 
opened  for  ambition  ;  and  the  cautious 
priesthood  found  it  easier  and  less  invidi¬ 
ous  to  dictate  to  the  counsels  of  Europe 
through  the  invisible  confessor,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  closet  of  power,  and  alternately 
flattered  the  vices  and  excited  the  terrors 
of  superstitious  kings  and  queens,  ministers 
of  state,  and  their  troops  of  favorites,  male 
and  female.  But  when  this  system  too 
had  had  its  day,  the  revolutionary  spirit 
that  had  cut  it  short  was  not  neglected  by 
the  Proteus-like  churchmen.  The  priest¬ 
hood  has  acquired  a  power  in  France  it 
failed  to  gain  under  the  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  tiara  is  advocated  in  Germany  by 
the  professed  opponents  of  all  secular 
authority.  In  Ireland  the  audacious  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  Romish  masses  has  long 
been  openly  countenanced  by  a  clergy  wbo 
have  at  least  done  nothing  to  check  the 
bloody  barbarism  of  their  manners  ;  and  it 
is  at  the  very  moment  when,  although 
Irish  crime  had  never  before  attained  such 
a  flagrancy,  English  resources  had  been 
lavished  with  the  most  unparalleled  gene¬ 
rosity  in  the  relief  of  Irish  poverty — it  is  at 
this  very  moment  that  a  new  Pope,  his 
name  trumpeted  everywhere  as  synonymous 
with  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
social  rights,  dares  to  affront  the  monardiy 
of  Great  Britain  by  a  direct  interference 
with  the  detail  of  its  internal  legislation. 
Nay,  it  is  at  the  same  moment  that  this 
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misguided  Pontiff  has  ventured  to  carve  trious,  exhibits — or  but  lately  exhibited — 
England  herself  anew  into  Romish  dio-  the  model  of  material  happiness.  Its  sove- 
ceses,  and  nominate  one  of  the  cunningest  reign,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
of  Jesuits  (we  care  not  to  ask  whether  or  heir  to  many  of  his  father’s  virtues,  and 
not  he  belongs  to  the  actual  Order  of  Jesus)  some  of  his  grandfather’s  accomplishments, 
to  the  Primacy  of  England,  with  the  title  will  be  classed  by  none  with  the  versatile 
of  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  chief  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  But  he,  too. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  powers  of  has  been  rash.  With  the  best  intentions 
Europe  should  be  watching  with  alarm  this  he  has  granted  reforms  not  called  for  by 
new  impulse  given  simultaneously  to  the  necessity,  nor  calculated  to  advance  the 
spirit  of  priestly  ambition  everywhere,  and  happiness  of  his  good-humored  but  not  over 
to  the  spirit  of  civil  disaffection  as  well,  orderly  people.  A  stricter  enforcement  of 
by  the  rash  movements  of  Pius  IX.  The  the  criminal  code,  a  little  less  of  mistaken 
agitation,  meantime,  proceeding  from  the  lenity,  a  better  administration  in  every 
centre  of  Rome,  has  already  disturbed  department  might  have  been  called  for ; 
Italy  itself  from  one  end  to  the  other.  but  there  was  melancholy  weakness  in  sanc- 
The  kingdom  of  Naples,  long  separated  tioning  license  in  the  press,  and  arming  his 
in  interest  from  Northern  Italy,  need  hardly  subjects  with  blunted  swords,  which  are 
enter  into  our  present  sketch  ;  it  is  obvious,  likely  to  remain  idle  except  when  they  are 
however,  that  Naples  is  rather  in  the  con-  mischievous.  Already  his“  GuardiaCivica” 
dition  of  wanting  assistance  than  of  having  has,  on  numerous  occasions,  shown  itself  to 
it  to  offer.  sympathize  not  with  the  law*  but  the 

The  King  of  Sardinia  claims  to  be  ranked  offender.  The  assassin  within  sight  of  Flo- 
with  the  new  Pope  as  “  the  advocate  of  rence  is  said  to  be  almost  as  safe  as  in 
constitutional  opinions.”  Can  that  prince  Tipperary.  What  taxes  are  paid  will 
suppose  that  Europe  has  forgotten — that  barely  suffice  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
his  own  subjects  can  forgive — the  melan-  the  state ;  and  there  is  an  end  for  the  time 
choly  result  of  his  former  vacillations  ?  In  of  the  draining  of  the  Maremma  and  all 
youth  he  appeared  in  open  hostility  to  his  the  other  good  and  great  undertakings  that 
sovereign  and  kinsmen,  and  but  for  the  tended  alike  to  the  honor  of  the  Prince 
interference  of  France-he  must  have  paid  and  the  solid  improvement  of  the  country, 
the  penalty  of  his  temerity.  Neither  was  Parma  and  Modena  had  been  governed 
his  pardon  secured  without  those  sacrifices  by  members  of  the  same  house,  with  a  less 
of  his  associates,  from  which  honor  should  honest  administration,  however,  with  more 
have  shrunk.  During  his  retirement  at  the  abuses,  greater  latitude,  and  a  less  general 
court  of  Tuscany,  where  the  late  Sovereign,  prosperity  to  the  subject.  The  Duke  of 
the  soul  of  honor,  afforded  him  an  asylum,  Modena,  without  having  done  anything  to 
the  two  kinsmen  were  never  known  to  inter-  deserve  it,  has  inherited  much  of  the  un¬ 
change  a  word ;  the  Grand  Duke  could  not  popularity  of  his  father.  The  Archduchess 
refuse  hospitality  to  the  husband  of  a  Maria  Louisa,  having  done  everything  to 
beloved  daughter,  but  neither  could  he  deserve  the  love  of  her  subjects,  was  re¬ 
conceal  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  that  warded  with,  perhaps,  more  hatred  than 
had  obliged  him  to  solicit  it.  His  life,  any  other  branch  of  the  imperial  family, 
though  one  of  suffering,  both  moral  and  Her  successor,  like  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
physical,  has  not  been  remarkable  for  the  will  follow,  of  course,  the  policy  dictated 
austere  virtues,  nor  has  he  obtained  much  by  Vienna ;  while  Sardinia  and  Tuscany 
credit  for  sincerity  in  the  covering  of  devo-  rank  as  the  allies  of  the  Pope,  approving 
tion  which  at  intervals  he  has  thrown  of  his  measures  and  treading  in  the  same 
around  it.  He  is  ambitious,  however  ;  and  steps;  andNaples,secretly  hostile, professes 
adopting  the  lax  maxims  of  policy  that  the  neutrality. 

Dukes  of  Savoy,  his  ancestors,  so  effectually  It  remains  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
practised,  while  they  stripped  the  “  arti-  Austrian  territories — the  Milanese  and  the 
choke  of  Lombardy”  leaf  by  leaf,  he  hopes  Mantuan  duchies,  and  the  Venetian  Provin- 
to  seize  the  whole  at  once.  With  this  bait  ces,  which  together  form  the  kingdom  of 
held  out  to  him  by  the  “  patriots”  of  Italy,  Venetian  Lombardy — the  splendid  posses- 
who  can  smile  more  and  conceal  as  much  sion  of  that  power  which  must  still  be  con- 
hatred  in  their  bosoms  as  himself,  he  has  sidered  as  the  arbiter  of  Italy, 
again  appeared  as  the  champion  of  liberty.  Milan,  which  was  claimed  in  the  six- 
Tuscany,  fertile,  prosperous,  and  Indus-  teenth  century  as  a  fief  lapsed  to  the  Em- 
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pire,  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  monarchy 
of  Spain.  Mantua  fell  two  centuries  later, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga, 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  same 
plea.  On  the  division  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Suc¬ 
cession,  Milan  was  assigned  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  government  of  the  Imperial 
Viceroys  in  the  last  century  created  no  dis¬ 
content,  and  the  Milanese,  in  passing  from 
the  elder  to  the  younger  branch,  found  their 
advantage  in  a  better  administration  of 
justice,  and  a  much  keener  superintendence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  himself.  It 
is  well  known  with  what  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure  Austria  defended  her  Italian 
dominions  at  the  close  of  the  century. 
Army  after  army  was  equipped — to  be  met 
and  defeated  no  less  by  the  incapacity  of 
their  own  generals  (if  not  by  their  treache¬ 
ry)  than  by  the  military  talents  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  It  was  not  till  the  last  necessity 
that  she  submitted  to  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  a  transaction  discreditable  to  her, 
and  hardly  surpassed  in  the  infamy  it 
stamped  on  the  name  of  republican  diplo¬ 
macy. 

At  the  general  peace,  Austria  was  justly 
entitled  to  an  indemnification,  since  no 
power  had  made  greater  sacrifices,  and  the 
Venetian  provinces  were  deemed  but  a 
moderate  compensation  for  losses  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  warmly  attached  to  the  country  of  his 
birth,  returned  to  take  possession  of  his  Ita¬ 
lian  states  with  the  ardor  of  a  lover.  Though 
flattered  by  the  demonstrations  in  his  favor 
at  Milan,  the  disorders  which  led  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  some  of  the  French  partisans,  and 
which  with  too  much  probability  have  been 
attributed  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  late  Count  Gonfalonieri,  could  not  but 
occasion  him  disgust  and  horror.  A  system 
of  conciliation  was  at  first  attempted.  Cross¬ 
es,  keys,  and  titles  were  liberally  scattered. 
The  Emperor  had  no  cause  for  distrust,  and 
he  intended  to  give  no  cause  for  complaint . 
but,  however  blameless,  he  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  soon  seeing  the  end  of  his  popu¬ 
larity.  The  ill-conducted  rebellions  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Piedmont,  which  were  to  have 
broken  out  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Lombardy,  were  quickly  quelled,  and  the 
chief  conspirators  of  Milan  found  them¬ 
selves  compromised  without  having  merited 
the  applause  of  their  countrymen  by  one 
act  of  courage  or  energy. 

The  Emperor,  outraged  as  a  sovereign 


and  wounded  in  his  best  feelings,  did  not 
take  a  bloody  revenge  ;  the  sentence  of 
death  which  was  pronounced  against  con¬ 
victed  treason  was,  in  every  case,  com¬ 
muted  into  milder  punishments :  and  the 
number  of  those  so  dealt  with,  as  well  as 
their  ultimate  sentences,  have  been  grossly 
misrepresented.  In  all,  nineteen  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  few  months  of  imprisonment — 
twelve  to  ten  years,  and  three  to  twenty-one 
years  of  seclusion  in  a  fortress.  Much,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  said  of  the  rigors  of  Spiel¬ 
berg,  and  many  persons,  in  the  freedom  and 
ease  of  their  comfortable  studies,  have  de¬ 
creed  that  “  death  was  a  thousand  times 
preferable  to  such  a  doom.”  We  fancy, 
however,  that  these  gentlemen  would  have 
been  of  a  different  mind  had  the  alternative 
been  offered  to  themselves  ;  at  worst,  these 
martyrs  lived  through  their  captivity — in 
most  instances  its  term  was  shortened — and 
some  of  them  are  still  aliVe  to  recriminate 
and  contradict  each  other,  and  to  disclose 
(with  exaggerations)  the  secrets  of  their 
prison-house. 

The  desire  for  domestic  government  is  so 
natural  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
Italy  craves  for  independence.  Three 
hundred  years  have  not  reconciled  Milan 
to  foreign  dominion ;  and  most  gladly 
should  we  see  an  independent  monarchy, 
temperate  and  powerful,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  capable  of  resisting  both  foreign  and 
domestic  assault.  But,  alas  !  a  longer  edu¬ 
cation  than  Italy  has  yet  submitted  to  in 
privation,  in  sacrifice,  and  in  self-devotion, 
is  needed  to  prepare  her  sons  to  fight  this 
battle ;  and  above  all,  if  it  is  to  be  fought, 
and  if  it  is  not  to  bring  with  it  a  mere 
change  of  masters,  it  is  by  patriot  hands 
alone  that  the  sword  must  be  wielded. 
This  great  lesson  the  Italians  have  not 
learned.  In  spite  of  all  experience  they 
will  lean  on  foreign  support.  Strange  to 
say,  they  even  cast  their  eyes  with  linger¬ 
ing  regret  on  the  disgraceful  period  of  the 
French  usurpation,  assuredly  one  of  the 
hardest  despotisms  that  modern  Europe 
has  ever  seen.  Desolating  wars  required  a 
constant  supply  of  men,  and  repeated  con¬ 
scriptions  nearly  swept  away  the  youth  of 
the  provinces.  “  The  Continental  System” 
prohibited  articles  of  English  manufacture, 
while  the  best  market  was  closed  on  Italian 
industry.  The  cumbrous  and  oppressive 
method  of  collecting  customs  was  not  al¬ 
tered.  The  censorship  of  the  press  was 
maintained  with  a  severity  which  left  that 
^  of  the  Inquisition  far  behind,  and  with  a 
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machinery  more  extensive  and  complete 
than  that  tribunal  could  ever  command. 
The  police  exceeded  the  fabled  activity  of 
old  Venice :  social  liberty  bad  no  existence. 
The  proprietor  suspected  of  disaffection  was 
visited  with  the  most  summary  inflictions. 
Soldiers  were  billeted  upon  him  by  the 
troop — his  sons  or  bis  nephews  were  dragged 
into  the  conscription.  The  tribunals  were 
notoriously  under  the  influence  of  power, 
and  no  instance  will  be  found  of  a  favorable 
decision  for  a  person  looked  coldly  on  by 
the  Government,  while  the  most  iniquitous 
sentences  are  recorded  to  the  advantage  of  its 
partisans.  Governors,  Prefects,  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Police  collected  pictures 
and  curiosities  ;  they  did  not  disguise  their 
love  of  presents,  and  they  grew  rich,  and 
their  galleries  full,  at  the  expense  of  anxious 
suitors.  Oppression  and  insolence  were  car¬ 
ried  into  the  theatre,  the  coffee-house,  and 
the  drawing-room.  The  most  arbitrary 
interference  was  practised  in  families. 
Marriages  were  made  between  the  rich 
heiress  and  the  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the 
excuse  was  admitted  that  Buonaparte’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  amalgamation  required  the  sacrifice. 
The  Court  of  the  Viceroy  was  attended  by 
a  large  assemblage  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank ; 
absence  from  it  would  have  been  acoounU 
ed  disaffection,  and  punished  accordingly. 
Wherever  he  was,  the  French  soldier  de¬ 
manded  the  best  the  country  afforded  ;  and 
if  the  oflioer  sometimes  waived  his  rights, 
the  praise  was  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
individual,  and  not  to  the  laws,  which  per¬ 
mitted  every  license. 

To  all  this  the  Austrian  government  pre¬ 
sents  a  complete  contrast.  The  French 
taxed  each  city,  not  only  for  works  of  utility 
and  comfort,  but  also  to  raise  triumphal 
monuments  to  the  glory  of  their  masters ; 
they  wished  to  see  an  appearance  at  least 
of  mirth  ;  they  gave  popular  fetes  with  the 
money  of  the  community ;  they  provided 
the  music,  and  insisted  that  the  company 
should  dance.  Under  Austrian  rule  the 
fetes  have  been  discontinued,  certainly,  but 
the  works  of  public  utility  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  If  the  French  made  two  roads  over 
the  Alps,  the  Austrians  have  made  six. 
The  costly  reparations  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  and  even  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  city,  though  a  mo¬ 
nument  humiliating  to  Austria,  have  been 
finished.  The  French  system  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  reduced  the  provincial  cities  to  utter 
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insignificance.  Venice,  despoiled  and  de¬ 
graded,  was  slipping  from  its  shores  into 
the  sluggish  canals  which  the  Government 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  clean.  In 
this  state  the  marvellous  city  was  handed 
over  to  the  Kmperor  of  Austria.  The 
curse  of  Marino  Faliero  seemed  upon  it. 
Daily  petitions  were  offered  up  at  Vienna 
to  enable  the  fallen  noble  to  destroy  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors  and  sell  the  materi¬ 
als.  An  imperial  decree  put  a  stop  to  this 
devastation,  and  the  foresight  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  has  saved  the  city  from  a  calamity 
more  irreparable  than  any  inflicted  by  At- 
tila.  Justice,  as  we  have  before  said,  is 
administered  with  an  impartiality  unknown 
in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  not  valued 
by  Italians.  Domestic  tranquillity  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  tyranny  or  gallantry  of 
police-agents  and  foreign  fortune-hunters. 
Vienna  has  not  been  declared  the  centre  of 
European  civilization,”  and  Italy  has  not  ' 
been  despoiled  to  adorn  it.  The  German 
governors,  civil  and  military,  are  maintained 
on  frugal  and  moderate  salaries,  and  the 
Court  of  the  Viceroy  is  on  a  scale  of  unos¬ 
tentatious  simplicity,  while  the  domestic  ha¬ 
bits  and  private  virtues  of  the  royal  family  i 
form  a  noble  contrast  with  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  Buonapartes,  whom  their 
chief  intruded  on  the  country,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  theatrical  trappings  and  facti-  ) 
tious  titles.  ' 

No  assertion  has  been  more  fearlessly 
made,  and  more  constantly  repeated,  than 
that  Italians  are  never  preferred  by  the 
German  government  to  posts  of  honor  in 
their  own  country.  When  the  Austrians 
first  rc-assumed  possession  of  Lombardy, 
Italians  were  named  to  numerous  offices, 
nor  were  they  removed  but  at  the  reiterated  j 
complaints  of  their  own  countrymen.  Mu-  ’ 
nicipal  jealousy  interfered  also  with  these 
appointments  :  the  Venetians  thought  it 
hard  that  a  country  which  had  governed  j 
itself  for  many  centuries  should  receive  a 
governor  from  Milan — and  Milan  would 
have  received  the  appointment  of  a  Vene¬ 
tian  governor  as  the  last  degradation. 
Many  such  appointments  were  tried ;  but 
the  choice  was  not  always  fortunate;  dis¬ 
placed  officials  proclaimed  the  injustice  of 
the  Government,  while,  in  fact,  they  should 
rather  have  praised  its  forbearance.  It 
would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  to 
quote  examples :  let  it  suffice  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  failed,  and  the  Italians  them¬ 
selves  were  the  first  to  admit  it. 
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The  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers  and  officers  in  Italy  has 
often  been  our  astonishment.  We  have 
constantly  seen  them  exposed  in  public 
places  to  the  most  contemptuous  and  inju¬ 
rious  treatment.  Every  such  place  resounds 
with  abuse  of  the  Government,  and  suffi- 
cently  disproves  the  alleged  activity  of  the 
police. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  chiefly 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society  that  the 
Germans  are  thus  unpopular.  Let  us  re¬ 
peat  our  warning  too.  Europe  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  again  suffer  its  surface  to  be  overrun 
by  French  armies.  Italy  may  never  again 
be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  or  the  contempt¬ 
uous  forbearance  of  French  generals ;  but 
the  noble  of  Northern  Italy  has  a  worse 
warfare  to  expect,  should  he  be  abandoned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  own  peasantry 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  influ¬ 
ence  of  Austria. 

While  doing  its  utmost  to  repress  innova¬ 
tion,  no  government  can  have  shown  itself 
more  careful  of  existing  rights,  or  less  in¬ 
clined  to  cruelty  or  vengeance  than  hers  in 
Italy.  It  has  strained  the  severity  of 
neighboring  princes : — even  the  rebels  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Modena  were  protected 
from  his  pursuit,  denied  to  his  demand,  and 
suffered  to  seek  their  safety  in  Switzerland. 

It  was  the  dread  of  innovation  that 
prompted  the  occupation  of  Ferrara — a 
measure  in  our  opinion  precipitate  and  im¬ 
politic  ;  the  dominions  of  the  Pope  should 
have  been  held  sacred  from  invasion  ;  and 
the  pretences,  too,  by  which  the  measure  is 
excused  are  most  frivolous.  The  citadel  of 
Ferrara,  at  a  distanee  from  the  town,  and 
commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  was  as¬ 
signed  by  treaty  to  Austria  as  an  important 
military  station  for  the  protection  of  North¬ 
ern  Italy.  It  was  by  no  means  intended 
that  this  possession  should  compromise  the 
Pope’s  independence,  or  enable  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  dictate  the  sort  of  government  he 
should  adopt  in  his  own  dominions.  The 
alleged  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  could  not  with 
fairness  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  the 
stronger  party;  neither,  even  if  it  were, 
could  the  exercise  of  that  right  be  consi¬ 
dered  less  hostile  worn,  since  it  had  been 
waived  before.  If  Austrian  officers  were 
insulted  in  the  streets  of  Ferrara,  they 
should  have  abstained  from  visiting  there  ; 
if  an  insult  offered  to  an  individual  of  a 
powerful  nation  were  to  justify  the  occu- 


pation  of  the  territory  where  the  alleged  of¬ 
fence  was  given,  a  precedent  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  which  treaties  are  made  waste 
paper,  and  of  which  Austria  might  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects.  But  while  we  con¬ 
demn  this  measure  itself,  we  deplore  it  still 
more  if  it  is  to  be  the  cause  of  an  English 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy. 
We  trust  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  Earl  of  Minto’s  commission,  he  had  no 
authority  to  plunge  us  in  this  new  sea  of 
difficulties. 

The  statesmen  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  understood  British  interests  better 
than  the  brilliant  orators  who  have  attacked 
it.  We  have  since  departed  from  all  his 
principles,  and  what  has  been  the  result  i 
Our  desertion  of  the  loyal  parties  in  some 
of  our  colonies,  and  of  the  material  inte¬ 
rests  of  others,  tend  alike  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Our  desertion 
of  the  Sultan  has  increased  the  power  of 
Russia  and  of  France,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  French  civilization 
into  Africa,  propagated  by  the  humane  Cu- 
bieres.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  we  have 
prolonged  the  horrors  of  civil  warfare,  and 
tarnished  our  laurels  by  the  discomfiture  of 
a  British  army  on  the  very  scene  of  former 
glory.  We  have  toiled  for  the  advantage  of 
the  new  French  dynasty  ;  we  have  assisted 
to  do  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Buonaparte  ne¬ 
ver  accomplished  ;  and  have  indirectly  pro¬ 
moted  intrigues  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles  when  presided 
over  by  a  Pompadour  or  a  Du  Barry.  If 
under  the  speeious  pretence  of  liberty  and 
civilization  we  assist  in  despoiling  Austria 
of  her  natural  influence  in  Italy,  we  shall 
not  forward  the  views  of  the  Italians  in  self- 
government  ;  but  we  shall  aggrandize  our 
rivals  by  assigning  the  first  interest  in  Italy 
to  France,  and  by  uniting  the  Illyrian  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Venetian  empire  to  Russia. 

As  for  the  Pope,  we  (though  good  Protes¬ 
tants)  wish  him  too  well  to  desire  to  see  him 
continue  in  his  present  course — a  course 
that  can  only  lead  to  embarrassment — and 
worse  :  but  we  must  repeat  that  we  should 
have  thought  better  of  him,  both  as  a  priest 
and  as  a  politician,  if  he  had  not  interfered 
in  Ireland  to  prolong  diseontent  and  igno¬ 
rance,  and  if  he  had  interfered  in  Switzer¬ 
land  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
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From  Beatley’t  Miicellany. 

MEMOIR  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

BY  MISS  THOMASINA  ROSS. 


An  eminent  composer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Claudio  Monteverde  of  Cremona,  was 
the  first  who  ventured  to  break  through  the 
orthodox  rules  of  counterpoint,  which  before 
his  time  had  been  regarded  as  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable.  Throwing  aside  the  fetters  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  the  composers  of  earlier 
days,  Monteverde  boldly  struck  out  a  path 
for  himself.  In  like  manner  did  Beethoven 
daringly  break  through  pre-established 
rules,  and,  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
same  sort  of  censure  which  two  centuries 
previously  had  assailed  the  contrapuntist  of 
Cremona.  His  innovations  far  outstripped 
those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  deviated  from  the  still  more  rigid 
laws  observed  by  Handel  and  Sebastian 
Bach.  But  Beethoven  was  happily  endow¬ 
ed  with  an  independence  of  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  course  heedless 
of  critical  reproof,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
his  genius  soon  triumphed  over  all  opposi¬ 
tion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  Beethoven’s  grand  orchestral  com¬ 
positions  would  scarcely  have  been  listened 
to  anywhere  but  in  Germany  ;  and  now  no 
composer  can  be  said  to  enjoy  more  univer¬ 
sal  admiration.  He  disdained  to  copy  his 
predecessors  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
and,  by  his  bold,  energetic,  and  original 
style,  he  carried  off  the  prize  of  musical 
Olympus. 

Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  was  bom  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1770,  at  Bonn.  His 
father  was  a  singer  attached  to  the  Electo¬ 
ral  Chapel,  and  his  grandfather,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Maestricht,* 
was  music  director  at  Bonn  in  the  time  of 
the  Elector  Clemens.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Beethoven  was  a  natural  son  of  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great.  This  story,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  foundation,  occasioned  great 
annoyance  to  Beethoven,  who,  however, 
satisfactorily  refuted  it.  In  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  addressed  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Wege- 
ler,  dated  1826,  he,  very  much  to  his  honor, 
requests  the  doctor  **will  make  known  to 
the  world  the  unblemished  character  of  his 
mother.” 

*  The  preposition  van  attached  to  Beethoven’f 
name  denotes  his  Flemish  descent 


Beethoven  received  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  at  a  public  school,  whilst  his  father 
taught  him  music  at  home,  where  he  studied 
the  pianoforte  and  violin.  When  practis¬ 
ing  on  the  latter  instrument,  he  was 
accustomed  to  retire  to  a  closet  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  house  ;  and  it  is  related,  that, 
as  he  began  to  play,  a  spider  used  to  let 
itself  down  from  the  ceiling  and  alight  upon 
the  instrument.  The  young  musician  be¬ 
came  interested  in  watching  this  spider, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  discover  how  its 
movements  might  be  influenced  by  music. 
One  day  his  mother  happened  to  enter  the 
closet  when  the  spider  had  settled  itself  on 
the  violin.  Casting  her  eye  on  what  she 
supposed  to  be  an  unpleasant  intruder,  she 
whisked  it  away  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  killed  it.  This  incident  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  most  powerful  effect  on 
the  sensitive  mind  of  Beethoven,  and  it  was 
sometime  before  he  recovered  from  the 
melancholy  into  which  it  plunged  him. 

At  the  age  of  15  Beethoven  having 
attained  great  proficiency  on  the  organ, 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  emperor, 
Joseph  II.,  settled  upon  him  a  small  pen¬ 
sion.  Being  desirous  of  profiting  by  the 
instruction  of  Haydn,  he  obtained  the 
elector’s  permission  to  reside  in  Vienna  for 
a  few  years ;  and  in  1792  he  left  Bonn  for 
that  purpose.  All  the  talent  of  musical 
Germany  was  at  that  time  congregated  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  and  Beethoven,  then 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  so  charmed 
with  the  congenial  society  by  which  he 
found  himself  surrounded,  that  he  resolved 
to  make  Vienna  his  permanent  place  of 
abode.  Here  will  1  stay,”  said  he  to 
himself,  even  though  the  emperor  should 
cut  off  my  pension.”  He  carried  this  reso¬ 
lution  into  effect,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  visits  to  Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  or  near 
Vienna.  But  he  did  not  long  continue  the 
pupil  of  Haydn,  with  whom  he  soon  became 
dis^tisfied.  Even  at  that  early  period  of 
his  life  his  temper  was  marked  by  a  ca¬ 
price  and  singularity,  and  a  determined 
resolution  to  follow  bis  own  taste  and 
opinions  in  all  questions  relating  to  compo- 
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sition  and  scoring,  rendered  him  a  most 
refractory  and  wayward  pupil.*  He  would 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  have  been  the 
pupil  of  Haydn,  because,  as  he  affirmed,  he 
had  never  learned  anything  from  him.f 
When  Haydn  left  Vienna  on  his  second 
visit  to  England,  Beethoven  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  their  separa¬ 
tion.  He  then  began  to  take  lessons  from 
the  celebrated  Albrechtsberger,  who,  like 
Haydn,  found  him  thoroughly  untractable. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  acquaint¬ 
ance  formed  by  Beethoven  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Vienna,  may  be  numbered  the 
princely  family  of  Lichnowsky.  Prince 
Karl  Lichnowsky,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Mozart,  was  the  Maecenas  of  the  musical 
professors  then  in  Vienna.  The  prince  as¬ 
signed  to  Beethoven  a  yearly  pension  of  six 
hundred  florins,  and  he  became  the  pater¬ 
nal  friend  of  the  young  composer.  The 
princess,  also  a  most  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian,  extended  to  him  the  affection  of  a 
mother.  The  attentions  lavished  on  him 
by  this  illustrious  couple  were  almost  ludi¬ 
crous;  and  truly,  the  eccentricities,  and 
the  strange  temper  of  their  protegS  must 
frequently  have  taxed  their  indulgence  to 
the  utmost.  Taking  a  retrospect  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend ;  “  The  princess  treated  me  with 
grandmotherly  fondness,  and  sometimes  I 
could  well-nigh  have  persuaded  myself  that 
she  would  have  a  glass  shade  put  over  me, 
lest  I  should  be  touched  or  breathed  on  by 
persons  whom  she  deemed  unworthy  to  ap¬ 
proach  me.” 

•  His  unwillingness  to  conform  to  rules  is  ex- 
emplihed  in  the  following  anecdote  related  by 
Ries,  in  his  '*•  Notizim  wber  BeethovenJ*  “  One  day, 
during  a  walk,  I  was  talking  to  him  of  two  conse- 
cutiye-hfths  which  occur  in  one  of  his  earliest 
violin  quartetts  in  C  minor,  and  which,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  sound  most  harmoniously.  Beethoven  did 
not  know  what  1  meant,  and  would  not  believe 
the  intervals  could  be  fiAhs.  He  soon  produced 
the  piece  of  music  paper  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  about  with  him,  and  I  wrote 
down  the  passage  with  its  four  parts.  When  I  had 
thus  proved  myself  to  be  right,  be  said  ‘  Weil,  and 
who  forbids  them  V  Not  knowine  what  to  make 
of  this  question,  I  was  silent,  and  be  repeated  it 
several  times  until  I  at  length  replied.  ‘  Why,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  first  rules.*  He,  however,  still 
repeated  his  question,  and  1  answered,  ‘  Marpurg, 
Kimberger,  Fuchs,  &c.— in  fact,  all  our  theorists.* 
*  Well,  then,  /  permit  them,*  was  his  final  answer. 

t  At  this  ungracious  treatment,  Haydn  very  natu¬ 
rally  felt  offended ;  but  however  true  it  might  be 
that  he  had  Uanud  nothing  from  his  master,  yet 
traces  of  Haydn’s  classic  elegance  of  style  are 
clearly  discernible  in  some  of  Boethoven’s  early 
works. 


In  this  brightest  interval  of  the  great 
composer’s  existence,  whilst  he  was  ming¬ 
ling  in  the  gayest  and  most  intellectual 
circles  of  Viennese  society,  he  conceived 
an  ardent  and  romantic  attachment  for  a 
lady  of  noble  family.  This  affair  is  allud¬ 
ed  to  by  some  of  his  biographers,  but  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  vague  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  it  was  clouded  in  mystery. 
Beethoven’s  correspondence  contains  seve¬ 
ral  letters  to  this  lady.  They  are  address¬ 
ed  to  “Julia,”  and  from  their  tenor  it  is 
obvious  that  an  obstacle  more  formidable 
than  difference  of  rank  rendered  a  union 
with  the  object  of  hi.s  affections  impossible. 

A  paper,  in  bis  own  handwriting,  contains 
the  following  passage,  evidently  referring 
to  this  subject : 

“  Love — love  alone  is  capable  of  confer¬ 
ring  on  me  a  happier  state  of  existence.  Oh, 
heaven !  let  me  at  length  find  her, — she  who 
may  strengthen  me  in  virtue — who  may 
lawfully  be  mine.’’ 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  facts  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  unfortunate  attachment,  it  fur¬ 
nished  inspiration  for  one  of  Beethoven’s 
most  exquisite  productions,  viz.,  the  Sonata 
Op.  27.  The  composition  is  known  through¬ 
out  Austria  by  the  name  of  the  “  Moonlight 
Sonata  ” — a  name  intended  merely  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  tender  and  romantic  coloring  with 
which  it  is  imbued.  In  the  published  copies 
the  title  and  dedication  differ  from  the  style 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  composer’s 
MS.,  where  the  following  words  are  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  head  of  the  composition  :  “  So¬ 
nata  quasi  Fantasia  dedicata  alia  Madama- 
zella  Contessa  Giulietta  di  Guicciardi.” 

During  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  first  performances  of  all  Beethoven’s 
works  regularly  took  place  at  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky’s  musical  parties.  On  the  occasion 
on  which  the  celebrated  Razumowsky  Quar- 
tett  was  first  played,  the  performers  were, 
Schnppenzigh  (first  violin),  Sina  (second), 
Weiss  (viola),  and  Kraft,  alternately  with 
Linke,  (violoncello).  In  the  frequent  re¬ 
hearsals  of  that  quartett,  Beethoven  seemed* 
to  have  infused  into  the  souls  of  the  per¬ 
formers  some  portion  of  his  own  sublime 
spirit,  and  the  result  was  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  which  enraptured  the  assembled 
cognoscenti. 

Beethoven’s  quartett  music,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  world  of  art, 
full  of  sublime  conceptions  and  revelations, 
found  worthy  interpreters  in  the  four  great 
instrumentalists  above  named,  over  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  whose  performance  the  composer 
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watchcd  with  unceasing  anxiety.  In  1825, 
when  one  of  his  last  difficult  quartetts  was 
to  be  performed  before  a  very  select  audi¬ 
ence,  he  sent  to  Schuppenzigh,  Sina,  Weiss, 
and  Linke,  the  parts  respectively  allotted 
to  them,  acompanied  by  the  following  droll 
letter : — 

“My  Dear  Friends : 

“  Herewith  each  of  you  will  receive  whal  be¬ 
longs  to  him  ;  and  you  are  hereby  engaged  to  play, 
on  condition  that  each  binds  himself,  upon  his 
honor,  to  do  lys  best  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
to  surpass  the  rest.  This  paper  must  be  signed  by 
each  of  those  who  have  to  cooperate  in  the  per¬ 
formance  in  question.  Beethoven.” 

In  the  year  1800,  the  grand  oratorio  of 
the  “  Mount  of  Olives  ”  was  commenced  ; 
and  whilst  engaged  on  that  work,  the  com¬ 
poser  experienced  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
deafness  which  subsequently  became  so  fatal. 
He  wrote  the  “  Mount  of  Olives  ”  during 
a  summer  sojourn  at  Hetzendorf,  a  village 
contiguous  to  the  gardens  of  the  imperial 
palace  of  Schbnbrunn.  At  that  place  he 
spent  several  summers,  in  complete  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  there  he  composed  his  “  Fidelio,” 
in  1805.  Beethoven  used  to  relate  that  he 
wrote  these  two  great  works  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood,  in  the  park  of  Schon- 
brunn,  seated  between  two  branches  of  an 
oak,  which  shot  out,  near  the  ground,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Schindler  mentions 
that,  in  the  year  1823,  he  visited  that  part 
of  the  park,  in  company  with  Beethoven, 
and  that  he  then  saw  the  tree,  which  con¬ 
jured  up  many  interesting  reminiscences. 

A  lingering  fit  of  illness,  accompanied  by 
increased  deafness,  disabled  him,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  from  proceed¬ 
ing  with  a  work  which  he  had  long  previous¬ 
ly  planned  out.  This  was  the  Sinfonia 
Eroica^  intended  as  a  homage  of  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul  of  the  French  republic.* 
A  copy  of  the  sinfonia,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  conqueror  of  Marengo,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  despatched  to  Paris,  through  the 
French  embassy  at  Vienna,  when  intelli¬ 
gence  was  received  that  Napoleon  bad  caus¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French.  On  hearing  this,  Beethoven  tore 
off  the  title  leaf  of  the  symphony,  and  fiung 
the  work  itself  on  the  fioor,  with  a  torrent 
of  execration  against  the  “  new  tyrant.’' 
So  great  was  Beethoven’s  vexation  at  this 
event,  that  it  was  long  ere  he  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  present  bis  composition  to  the 

J  The  idea  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  t  o  the 
composer  by  Bernadolte,  at  that  time  French 
Ambassador  in  Vienna. 
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world.  When  it  subsequently  appeared, 
the  words  “  Per  festegiare  il  souvenire  d’  uh 
grand  ^uomo  ”  were  appended  to  the  title. 

The  next  grand  labor  of  the  composer 
was  his  opera  of  “  Fidelio,”  which  was  first 
performed  under  the  title  of  “  Leonora,” 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien.  To  this  opera 
Beethoven  composed  no  less  than  four 
overtures,  and  rejected  them  all  by  turns. 
The  splendid  overture  in  E  (that  now  per- 
formea  with  the  opera),  was  not  written  till 
the  year  1815. 

In  1809,  the  appointment  of  kapel-meis- 
ter  to  the  King  of  Westphalia  was  offered 
to  Beethoven  with  a  salary  of  600  ducats. 
However,  it  was  considered  discreditable  to 
Austria  to  suffer  the  great  composer,  whom 
she  proudly. called  her  own,  to  be  tranfer- 
red  to  any  other  country.  Accordingly 
the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Prince  Kinsky,  and 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  offered  to  settle  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  4000  florins,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  not  quit  Austria — a 
condition  to  which  Beethoven  readily  ac¬ 
ceded. 

All  persons  of  intelligence  and  taste, 
who  visited  Vienna,  eageily  sought  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Beethoven :  the  consequence 
was  that  he  was  beset  by  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  approached  him 
with  the  deference  they  would  have  render¬ 
ed  to  a  sovereign.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  introduced  to  the  composer  in  the 
year  1810,  was  Bettina  Brentano,  better 
known  as  Madame  Von  Arnim.  That 
celebrated  lady  has  described  her  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  composer  in  her  letters 
to  Goethe,  contained  in  the  well-known 
publication  entitled,  “  Goethe’s  Briefwech- 
sel  mit  einem  Kmde.”  Bettina  paved  the 
way  to  a  personal  acquaintance  between 
Goethe  and  Beethoven  ;  and  these  two  emi¬ 
nent  men  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1812  at  Toeplitz. 

Whilst  struggling  with  declining  health 
and  constantly  increasing  deafness,  Beet¬ 
hoven  produced  many  of  his  immortal 
works ;  among  others  the  symphony  in  A 
major,  and  the  “  Battle  Symphony.”  The 
latter  was  composed  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Vittoria.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  that  style  of  composition  called 
by  the  Germans  tonmalerei  [musical-paint- 
ingj,  and  it  portrays  with  graphic  powers, 
through  the  medium  of  sounds,  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  triumph  of  victory.  There 
is  one  passage  in  the  piece,  which  though 
trifling  in  itself,  is  indicative  of  the  master¬ 
mind  of  the  composer.  At  the  opening  of 
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the  symphony,  the  air  of  “  Marlbrook”  is 
introduced  as  the  national  march  played  by 
the  French  troops  whilst  advancing.  But 
as  the  battle  proceeds,  it  becomes  evident 
to  the  hearer  that  the  French  are  giving 
way,  and  they  are  falling  in  numbers  be¬ 
fore  the  British  army.  At  length  the  band, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
was  spiritedly  playing  “  Marlbrook,”  is 
gradually  dispersed,  and  only  one  fifer  is 
heard  attempting  to  keep  up  the  fast  fleet¬ 
ing  valor  of  his  countrymen  by  the  inspir¬ 
ing  strain  of  the  favorite  march.  But  the 
solitary  musician  is  wearied  and  dispirited, 
and  he  now  plays  “  Marlbrook”  in  the  mi¬ 
nor  key,  slowly  and  sorrowfully,  and  in 
broad  contrast  with  the  gay  allegro  which 
marked  its  commencement.  This  is  a  true 
touch  of  nature. 

The  first  performance  of  the  “  Battle 
Symphony”  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the 
University  of  Vienna,  in  December,  1812, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  performance  were 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of 
Hanau.  On  this  occasion  the  leading  mu¬ 
sicians  of  Germany  took  the  most  subordi¬ 
nate  parts  in  the  orchestra,  all  feelings  of 
professional  importance  being  merged  in 
sentiments  of  charity  and  patriotism.  In 
a  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  the  orches¬ 
tral  performers,  Beethoven  observes : — 
“  On  me  devolved  the  task  of  conducting 
the  whole,  because  the  music  was  my  com¬ 
position  ;  but  had  it  been  by  any  one  else, 
1  should  have  taken  my  place  at  the  great 
drum  just  as  cheerfully  as  Hummel  did,  for 
we  were  all  actuated  solely  by  the  pure 
feeling  of  patriotism,  and  a  willingness  to 
exert  our  abilities  for  those  who  had  sacfi- 
so  much  for  us.” 

The  cantata,  entitled  Die  Glorreiche 
AugenbUcky  was  composed  in  honor  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  during  which  the  al¬ 
lied  sovereigns  showed  marked  attention 
to  Beethoven,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
repeatedly  visited  him. 

From  the  year  1815  Beethoven’s  life  was 
overclouded  by  an  accumulation  of  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances,  which  rendered 
him  deplorably  unhappy.  The  lop  of  a 
portion  of  the  pension  settled  on  him  in 
1809  had  greatly  diminished  his  pecuniary 
resources.  Added  to  this  a  nephew,  who 
was  under  his  guardianship,  whom  he  ten¬ 
derly  loved,  and  for  whom  he  had  made 
great  sacrifices,  deeply  afflicted  him  by  his 
misconduct. 

His  deafness  speedily  increased,  so  much 
VoL  Xlll.  No.  IV.  35 


as  to  deprive  him  almost  totally  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  and,  consequently,  to  unfit  him 
for  conducting  an  orchestra.  A  touching 
instance  of  this  unfitness  is  related  by 
Schindler.  It  occurred  when  Beethoven 
was  invited  to  conduct  his  “  Fidelio,”  at 
the  court  opera  house,  at  Vienna.  He  took 
the  tempi  either  much  too  quick  or  much  too 
slow,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
singers  and  the  orchestra.  “  For  some 
time,”  says  Schindler,  “  the  efforts  of  Ka- 
pell  Meister  Umlauf  kept  the  performers 
together,  but  it  was  soon  found  impossible 
to  proceed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  say  to 
poor  Beethoven,  ‘This  will  not  do.’  But 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  say  these  words ; 
and  when  Beethoven  perceived  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  every  countenance,  he 
motioned  me  to  write  down  to  him  what  it 
meant.  In  a  few  words  I  stated  the  cause, 
at  the  same  time  entreating  him  to  desist, 
on  which  he  immediately  left  the  orchestra. 
The  melancholy  which  seized  him  after  this 
painful  incident  was  not  dispelled  the  whole 
day,  and  during  dinner  he  uttered  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  word.” 

Having  completed  his  ninth  symphony, 
he  planned  two  great  works  One  was  an 
oratorio,  to  be  entitled  “  The  Victory  of 
the  Cross the  other,  which  he  proposed 
making  the  grand  effort  of  his  life — the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  artistical  exertions — was  to 
set  Goethe’s  “  Faust”  to  music.  But  these 
works,  together  with  a  projected  requiem, 
were  all  laid  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  some  quartetts,  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Prince,  Nicolas  Galitzin,  had  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  compose.  For  these  quartetts 
the  Prince  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ducats,  but  Beet¬ 
hoven  never  received  a  fraction  of  the 
money.  On  these  quartetts  he  was  occupied 
for  several  years,  his  progress  being  repeat¬ 
edly  interrupted  by  ill  health.  The  first 
work  produced,  after  his  partial  recovery 
from  a  protracted  indisposition,  was  the 
quartett  (No.  12)  with  the  remarkable 
adagio,  having  affixed  to  it  the  words  “  Can- 
zione  di  rengraziamento  in  modo  lidico  of- 
ferta  alia  Divinita  da  un  guarito.”  But  the 
convalescence  thus  beautifully  commemorat¬ 
ed  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  composer 
was  soon  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  utterly 
disabled  him  from  writing.  1 1  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that,  in  this  sad  condition,  Beet¬ 
hoven  was  painfully  pressed  by  pecuniary 
difficulties.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  Vien- 
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nese,  who  were  tlien  in  the  delirium  of  urhat 
was  not  inaptly  called  the  Rossini  fever, 
their  own  great  musician  was  neglected  and 
forgotten.  But  for  a  donation  of  i£100, 
gent  to  Beethoven  by  the  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety,  who  had  previously,  on  two  occasions, 
invited  him  to  London,  he  must  have  want¬ 
ed  comforts,  and  even  necessaries.  After 
lingering  for  some  time  in  a  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion,  symptoms  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
his  sufferings  appeared,  and  he  breathed  his 
last  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827. 

The  character  of  Beethoven  affords  a  cu¬ 
rious  subject  of  speculation  for  the  observer 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  materials 
collected  by  the  industry  and  curiosity  of 
the  various  biographers  are  exhausted  in 
the  above  brief  memoir  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  struggle  between  the  conscious 


authority  of  the  lofty  mind,  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  conviction  of  defective  personal  qualifi¬ 
cations  (a  struggle  forcibly  marked  on  the 
character  of  Beethoven),  remains  yet  to  be 
portrayed.  His  aspirations  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful — unattainable  even  by  his  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  art ;  his  honorable  contempt 
of  vulgar  ambition  and  sordid  meanness ; 
his  blighted  affections ;  the  gradual  decay 
and  final  loss  of  that  faculty,  regarded  by 
I  the  multitude  as  the  one  on  which  his  very 
existence  and  claim  to  attention  must  de¬ 
pend  (for  who  would  before  have  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  a  deaf  musician  ?) — all 
these  circumstances  have  yet  to  be  traced  in 
their  operation,  until  the  dreary  end  closes 
upon  the  great  Beethoven ;  dead,  even  be¬ 
fore  death,  to  the  glory  which  was  expand¬ 
ing  round  his  name. 
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JAMES  II.  AND  THE  PROTESTANT  BISHOPS. 

1.  The  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  1688.  A  descriptive  History.  By  J.  C. 
Hall,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. 

2.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  By  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  A.  M. 

3.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  By  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  D.  D. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  By  Rev.  H.  W.  McGrath,  M.  A. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  these  pamphlets  to  entitle  them  to 
special  notice.  They  throw  no  new  light 
on  the  history  of  the  period  on  which  tfcy 
treat.  They  are  destitute  of  any  indication 
of  extended  research  or  philosophic  concep¬ 
tion.  The  style  is  without  force,  the 
thoughts  without  vigor,  and  the  sentiments 
without  liberality.  Disgraced  throughout 
by  a  narrow-minded  bigotry,  which  recog¬ 
nises  no  excellence  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
own  contracted  circle,  they  may  increase 
the  reputation  of  the  writers  among  their 
devoted  admirers,  but  they  will  not  serve 
to  extend  their  fame  among  those  who  are 
superior  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  faction. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  partly  as  recom¬ 
mendatory  notices  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  Pro¬ 
testant  Picture  ;  partly  as  warnings  against 
the  fearful  encroachments  of  popery,  and 
pleadings  for  return  to  that  ancient  system 
of  persecution,  which  was  the  disgrace  o^ 
our  country ;  and  partly  as  laudations  oi 
the  church  of  England,  for  the  zeal  she  has 


manifested  and  the  good  service  she  has 
done  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. 

In  the  praises  of  the  painting  we  are  in¬ 
clined,  for  the  most  part,  to  agree,  though, 
in  our  view,  it  contrasts  rather  unfavorably, 
both  as  to  interest  and  execution,  with  Mr. 
Herbert’s  former  work,  and  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  yet,  his  chef  d"* oeuvre,  “  The  In¬ 
dependents  Asserting  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
science.  ”  His  subject,  indeed,  is  much  less 
favorable  in  the  present,  than  in  the  former 
instance.  The  aspect  of  the  bishops  (to 
whom,  as  the  heroes  of  the  occasion,  the 
principal  attention  is  directed),  indicative, 
as  it  is,  only  of  passive  submission,  however 
natural  and  appropriate,  is  less  striking  and 
impressive  than  the  manly  attitude  and 
noble  bearing  of  Philip  Nye,  as  he  gives 
utterance  to  his  lofty  and  enlightened 
views  of  religious  freedom  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly.  The  subject  has  this 
further  disadvantage,  as  contrasted  with  its 
predecessor,  that  here  the  whole  interest 
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centres  in  the  event  itself,  none  of  the  cha- 1  both  to  popish  recusants  and  puritan  schis- 
racters  being  so  distinguished  as  to  render  i  matics,  of  the  maxims  of  civil  government, 
them  objects  of  special  attention,  whereas ;  which  they  were  accustomed  to  advocate,  of 
in  the  former  case,  the  men  whose  forms  fill  ^  their  avowed  support  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  canvas  are  among  the  most  illustrious ;  kings,  and  their  zeal  in  favor  of  every  ar- 
England  has  ever  seen,  and  thus  the  pic- 1  bitrary  measure  in  which  their  individual  in- 
ture  has  a  twofold  attraction,  the  one  in ;  terests  were  not  involved,  are  compelled  to 
the  individual  parts,  the  other  in  the  gene-  regard  their  actions  as  the  result  of  unmiti- 
ral  grouping.  Between  the  events  them-  gated  selfishness,  a  determined  struggle  for 
selves,  the  enunciation  of  the  great  princi-  the  authority  of  their  order  and  the  security 
pie  of  universal  toleration  by  the  despised  of  their  church.  Our  deliberate  and  not  un¬ 
puritan,  and  the  struggle  of  the  bishops  charitable  conviction  is,  that  nothing  but  a 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  exclusiveness  direct  attack  on  their  peculiar  privileges 
which  was  the  disgrace  of  their  church  (for  and  imaginary  rights  would  have  led  them 
while  rejoicing  in  the  ultimate  benefit  that  to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liber-  king — that  the  authority  of  parliament 
ty,  from  their  sufferings,  we  cannot  admit  might  have  been  destroyed,  the  course  of 
the  idea  of  the  lecturers  that  this  was  the  justice  perverted,  every  barrier  of  the  con- 
object  for  which  they  combated),  we  will  stitution  swept  away,  and  the  popular  liberty 
not  insult  our  readers  by  instituting  a  com-  entirely  overthrown,  and  they  would  have 
parison.  As  congregational  dissenters,  we  looked  on  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  picture,  and  approbation,  had  the  interests  of  the  church 
cannot  wonder  that  the  nobler  subject  has  been  preserved  inviolate.  They  professed, 
called  forth  from  Mr.  Herbert  a  higher  indeed,  not  to  oppose  the  enactment  itself, 
display  of  his  art.  but  the  unconstitutional  way  in  which  it 

Leaving  the  picture,  we  turn  to  its  sub-  was  sought  to  establish  it ;  but  this  came 
ject, — a  subject,  in  the  estimation  of  the  but  ill  from  a  clergy  who  had  been  the  in¬ 
lecturers,  clerical  and  lay,  of  transcendant  variable  supporters  of  tyranny,  and  had 
importance ;  and  though  we  arrive  at  the  always  been  distinguished  for  their  syco- 
conclusion  by  a  very  different  path,  we  are  phancy  and  servility  to  the  designs  of  the 
quite  willing  to  admit  its  correctness.  To  court ;  while  declarations  of  attachment  to 
them  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops  is  valuable,  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,sounded 
principally  as  an  arrest  to  the  perfidious  strangely  in  the  mouth  of  a  body  who  had 
designs  of  the  papists, — to  us  still  more  as  persecuted  with  relentless  severity  all  sepa- 
a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  des-  ratists  from  their  communion.  In  the  fate 
potic  power.  They  admire  the  bishops  as  of  James  we  have  a  lesson  of  the  utmost 
the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  practical  importance.  Deceived  by  their 
— we  (if  we  admire  them  at  all),  as  the  former  subserviency  and  zeal,  on  behalf  of 
unwonted  and  reluctant  champions  of  Eng-  absolute  power,  and  their  ready  obedience 
lish  freedom.  They  deprecate  the  king’s  to  his  commands,  he  calculated  on  employ- 
proclamation,  which  led  to  the  contest  be-  ing  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  as 
tween  him  and  the  bishops,  as  unsound  in  the  most  ready  instruments  for  the  accom- 
principle,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences,  an  plishment  of  his  purposes.  He  saw  them 
innovation  on  the  protestant  constitution,  tame  and  compliant  when  royalty  menaced 
and  an  extension  of  liberty  most  unsafe  popular  rights,  he  anticipated  the  same  im- 
and  pernicious — we  admire  the  sentiments  plicit  submission  when  the  immunities  of 
and  tenor  of  the  edict,  but  condemn  it  be-  their  own  order  were  threatened ;  he  suppos- 
cause  of  the  illegal  manner  in  which  it  was  ed  that  even  the  promptings  of  selfishness 
promulgated,  the  ulterior  measures  to  which  would  yield  to  the  dictates  of  loyalty,  and, 
it  evidently  pointed,  and  the  unrighteous  was  himself  the  victim  of  his  miscalculating 
means  that  were  employed  to  secure  its  en-  policy  ;  he  learnt  (as  we  may  learn),  that 
forcement.  They  regard  the  conduct  of  the  abstract  principles  of  political  faith  have 
bishops  and  the  clergy  in  the  transaction,  but  little  weight  where  brought  into  com¬ 
as  governed  by  the  highest  principles,  and  petition  with  the  claims  of  self-interest, 
displaying  the  most  unselfish  zeal  on  behalf  On  every  page  in  the  career  of  James  there 

of  the  nation ; — we,  on  the  contrary,  from  |  is  clearly  written,  “  Quern  deus  vult  perdere 
a  careful  review  of  their  whole  procedure,  of  [pritw  dementaty^^  for  a  strange  infatuation 
their  former  as  well  as  their  subsequent  his- 1  appeared  continually  to  hurry  him  on  to  his 
tory,  of  their  previous  conduct  in  relation ;  fate.  Brought  up  in  those  ideas  of  royal 
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prerogative  so  characteristic  of  his  family,  of  the  English  hierarchy,  was  rejected  as 
he  neither  sought  to  conciliate  the  affections  unsuitable  to  the  fierce  temper  of  James, 
of  his  subjects,  nor  to  secure  the  triumph; To  him  every  year  was  misspent,  during 
of  a  different  policy  by  ordinary  foresight  [  which  the  heretical  church  was  the  church 
and  discretion.  Of  constitutional  rule  he :  of  the  nation,  and  every  advice  was  repudi- 


had  no  right  conception.  With  him  mon-lated  that  recommended  anything  like  tem- 
archy  was  synonymous  with  autocracy  :  hisjporizing  or  compromise.  A  more  skilful 
own  will  was  in  his  view  the  only  law,  and  :  policy  might  have  conducted  him  to  his  de- 
the  interference  of  parliament,  or  the  re- 1  sired  goal — his  own  folly  saved  the  nation 


straints  of  law,  he  regarded  with  the  utmost  i  and  destroyed  himself, 
impatience  and  contempt.  An  absolutist  in  |  His  ambition  had  two  great  objects  to 
politics  he  was  a  bigot  in  religion.  Educated  [  accomplish, — the  overthrow  of  the  barriers 
by  the  Jesuits,  he  had  all  their  zeal  for  the  |  by  which  the  English  constitution  has  li- 
extension  of  the  church  without  any  of  that  j  mited  and  defined  the  power  of  the  crown, 
consummate  craft  by  which  that  zeal  is  in  and,  as  already  intimated,  the  subjugation 
general  guided.  It  was  impossible  for  him  of  the  English  church  to  the  Popish 
to  conceal  his  sentiments,  even  when  the  an-  yoke.  That  his  religious  and  political  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  them  was  altogether  unneces-  jests  had  a  mutual  relation,  and  that  the 
sary,  and  when  silence  would  better  have  accomplishment  of  the  one  design  would 
served  his  cause ;  and  yet  he  was  continually  materially  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the 
pursuing  a  course  of  dissimulation, whose  de-  other,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  estab- 
sign  was  too  transparent  to  deceive  any,  and  lishment  and  recognition  of  the  monarch’s 
which  served  only  to  irritate  those  whom  it  absolute  power  would  have  removed  some 
could  not  mislead.  Earnestly  desirous  to  of  the  most  considerable  difficulties  attend- 
recover  England  to  the  papal  sway,  he  sought  ant  on  the  introduction  of  his  religion  ;  or, 
to  attain  his  end  in  a  way  whieh  could  bring  on  the  other  hand,  the  dissemination  of 
nothing  but  defeat  to  his  projects  and  ruin  popish  ideas,  and  the  influence  of  popish 
to  himself.  The  lessons  of  the  protracted  emissaries,  agents  of  the  king,  and  from 
and  painful  adversity  through  which  he  had  their  very  position  friendly  to  the  mainte- 
passed  had  been  utterly  lost  upon  him.  nance  of  his  despotic  power,  would  have 
He  had  seen  the  issue  of  his  father’s  at-  j  done  much  to  aid  him  in  his  subversion  of 
tempt  to  grasp  arbitrary  power,  in  rousing  a  |  English  liberty.  The  question  was,  which 
patient  people  to  revolt,  causing  the  over- 1  should  be  employed  as  the  means,  and 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  hurrying  himself  to  |  which  as  the  end, — a  question  on  the  right 
the  scaffold,  and  consigning  his  family  to  a  j  determination  of  which  the  whole  success  of 


lengthened  and  ignominious  exile,  and  yet !  the  enterprise  depended,  and  one  whieh,  to 
he  followed  in  the  same  track,  undeterred !  all  not  blinded  by  prejudice  and  bigotry. 


by  so  fearful  an  example.  No  obstacles  were ' 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his  | 
plans;  his  kingdom  appeared  as  a  patrimony  I 
over  which  he  had  to  exercise  absolute  sway,  1 
and  his  subjects  as  the  mere  engines  to  be  | 
used  at  his  sovereign  pleasure.  He  was  not 
without  monitors  who  sympathized  in  his ! 
designs,  but  dreading  the  result  of  his  preci- 1 
pitancy,  sought  to  moderate  his  ardor,  j 
Their  sober  and  prudent  counsels  were  treat-  j 
ed,  however,  with  contempt,  and  those  only: 
were  heard  who  ministered  to  his  foibles,  ■ 
flattered  his  vanity,  encouraged  his  futile! 
hopes,  and  sided  with  his  self- destructive  | 
nolicy.  The  pope,  himself,  endeavored  to 
check  the  excessive  eagerness  of  his  too, 
zealous  son,  and  the  legate,  in  vain,  sought; 
to  arrest  proceedings,  the  consequences  of 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The : 
slow,  cautious,  and  undermining  process, 
which  alone  could  have  availed  against  the! 
weight  of  protestant  feeling,  and  the  strength ! 


appeared  in  no  wise  perplexing  in  its  solu¬ 
tion.  Revolutions  of  religious  opinion 
are,  under  all  circumstances,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  accomplishment.  The  prejudices 
engaged  are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
heart,  intertwined  as  they  are  with  the  ear¬ 
liest  reminiscences  and  tenderest  associa¬ 
tions  of  life.  The  interests  assailed  are 
among  the  most  powerful  in  their  general 
influence  upon  society,  having  media  of 
operation  and  sources  of  strength  which  no 
other  can  possess.  The  annihilation  of  a 
nation’s  religion  is,  therefore,  among  the 
last  achievements  of  an  invader.  The  mag¬ 
nificence  of  her  temples  is  but  a  symbol  of 
her  power;  these  may  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  or  desecrated  by  the  presence  of 
sacrilegious  intruders ;  a  false  fire  may 
burn  on  her  altars,  and  unholy  lites  defile 
her  honored  fanes  ;  but  the  religion  will  live, 
and  gathering  her  votaries  in  the  deserted 
cavern  or  secluded  dell,  will  defy  all  the 
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efforts  of  her  enemies  to  effect  her  extinc-jin  vain  to  rekindle  the  same  zeal  on  behalf 
tion,  organize  continued  conspiracies  against ;  of  the  exiled  princes,  which  they  had  before 
the  power  that  anathematizes  her,  and  safe '  displayed  for  their  banished  clergy, 
in  her  own  retreat,  threaten  the  security  of  ,  These  are  proofs  sufl&cient  to  show  that 
the  throne  and  the  institutions  that  refuse  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  religious  sys- 
to  tolerate  her  existence.  ;  tern  of  a  people,  otherwise  than  by  a  legiti- 

The  policy  of  ancient  Rome,  which  has  mate  conviction,  requires  the  most  consum- 
been  imitated  with  less  consistency  by  mo-  j  mate  skill  and  patient  perseverance,  in  order 
dern  conquerors,  was  based  upon  the  ac-|to  success.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the 
knowledgment  of  this  principle.  She  over- 1  nature  of  the  attachment  cherished  by  the 
turned  dynasties;  she  changed  national ' English  people  to  protestantism,  to  consti- 
laws  ;  but  to  the  national  religion  she  al-  j  tute  it  an  exception  to  this  general  princi- 
ways  did  homage,  installing  the  deities  of ,  pie ;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  certain 
the  conquered  in  her  own  pantheon,  and .  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  their  priests  j  this  feeling,  that  gave  it  even  more  than 
and  devotees  in  her  behalf.  An  illustration !  ordinary  strength.  Though  the  reign  of 
of  our  remark,  even  yet  more  pertinent  and  \  protestantism  had  been  comparatively  short, 
striking,  has  been  afforded  in  our  own  days  yet  the  period  over  which  it  extended  was 
in  the  history  of  the  Vendean  War.  The  {one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the  na- 
siraple-hearted  peasants  of  La  Vendee  rose  tional  history.  It  was  as  the  head  of  the 
against  the  revolutionary  government  of  Protestant  interest,  that  England  had  first 
France,  not  so  much  because  of  its.  anti- 1  attained  to  consideration  and  rank  among 
monarchical  as  of  its  anti-religious,  and  es-  j  the  European  powers ;  and  it  was  under  the 
pecially  its  anti-popish  character.  Among  |  influence  of  the  Protestant  spirit  that  the 
many  of  the  leaders  there  was  doubtless  a  genius  of  commercial  enterprise  had  been 
chivalrous  attachment  to  the  Bourbons,  but  j  developed  and  fostered,  which  already  gave 
the  peasantry  were  influenced  almost  entirely !  promise  of  the  opulence  and  grandeur  to 
by  hatred  to  the  murderers  of  their  priests,  I  which  it  was  ultimately  to  conduct  the  peo- 
the  plunderers  of  their  temples,  the  persecu-  pie.  The  noble  resistance  successfully  offer- 
tors  of  their  religion.  And  while  the  govern-  j  ed  to  the  proud  and  self-styled  Invincible 
ment  maintained  this  policy,  and  treating  j  Armada  of  Spain,  with  the  subsequent  at- 
the  priests  as  public  enemies,  subjected  j  tacks  on  the  Spanish  navy,  issuing  in  its  en- 
them  to  indignity  and  wrong,  every  attempt  ^  tire  overthrow  ;  the  aid  lent  to  the  Dutch  in 
to  bring  the  people  back  to  their  allegiance  I  their  struggle  against  Spanish  despotism 
was  in  vain.  Victory  followed  victory  in  |  and  inquisitorial  tyranny,  contributing  so 
rapid  succession,  the  republican  armies  materially  to  the  vindication  and  establish- 
over-ran  the  revolted  provinces,  laying  them  j  ment  of  their  independence  ;  and  the  still 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Law  after  law  j  more  sincere,  illustrious,  and  disinterested 
was  promulgated  against  the  unhappy  |  championship  of  the  oppressed  Piedmontese 
priests,  and  every  cruelty  practised  upon  j  by  Cromwell,  were  fresh  in  the  recollection 
them  ;  but  in  vain.  The  people  seemed  j  of  the  people.  The  glory  of  these  achieve- 
to  find  new  energy  in  their  defeats,  and  to  |  ments  was  made  yet  more  conspicuous,  by 


cling  more  tenaciously  to  the  ministers  of 
their  religion,  because  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  they  were  assailed.  The  en¬ 
larged  mind  of  Hoche  was  the  first  to  detect 
the  cause  of  the  republican  failures,  and 
while  his  military  genius  secured  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  to  the  arms  of  the  state 
he  served  its  cause  still  more  effectually  by 
the  tact  with  which,  conciliating  the  priest¬ 
hood,  he  converted  their  hostility  into 
friendship.  The  result  of  his  judicious 
proceedings  was  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  provinces  ;  the  people  saw  their  priests 
recalled  and  honored,  their  churches  re¬ 
paired,  their  worship  celebrated  with  all  its 
former  pomp,  and  having  once  tasted  the 


contrast  with  the  reign  of  the  last  popish 
monarch,  a  reign  marked  only  by  tyranny 
at  home  and  disaster  abroad,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  memorable  for  the  loss  of  Calais, 
the  last  relic  of  Henry  the  Fifth’s  conquests 
in  France,  a  loss  peculiarly  mortifying  to 
English  vanity.  Protestantism  and  glory, 
Popery  and  disgrace,  had  thus  become  kin¬ 
dred  and  associated  ideas  in  the  British 
mind  ;  and  sentiments  of  national  pride,  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  adherence  to  mere  theo¬ 
logical  dogmas,  rendered  England  an  essen¬ 
tially  Protestant  country. 

Recollections  of  a  different  character 
made  Popery  abhorrent  to  the  people.  At 
home,  the  fiery  persecution  of  Mary,  ap- 


blessings  of  peace,  royalist  agitators  sought  1  proved  and  even  instigated  by  Catholic  pre- 
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lates,  and  the  wholesale  destruction  medi¬ 
tated  by  the  Gunpowder  conspiracy,  and  so 
narrowly  escaped  by  the  Goyernment ;  and 
abroad,  the  horrors  of  the  Bartholomew 
massacre,  and  the  numerous  atrocities  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  continent,  had  fill¬ 
ed  the  minds  of  men  with  apprehensions, 
which,  never  entirely  lost,  had  recently 
been  revived  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  the  subsequent  cruelties  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  Protestants  of 
France.  This  hatred,  or  rather  dread  of 
popery,  puritanism  had  sedulously  encour¬ 
aged  ;  and  it  survived  the  other  and  more 
generous  maxims  which  had  been  inculcated. 
Of  the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment,  the 
greediness  with  which  the  populace,  and 
even  the  Senate,  received  the  absurd,  and 
oftentimes  contradictory  revelations  of  such 
men  as  Oates,  Bedloe,  Dangerfield,  and 
their  coadjutors,  and  the  insensate  fury 
with  which  they  followed  catholics  of  the 
highest  standing  and  most  respectable  cha¬ 
racter,  were  indisputable  evidences.  That 
it  was  not  the  mere  passion  of , the  mob,  but 
the  firm  resolution  of  the  legislature,  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  Protestant  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  dimin¬ 
ish  its  exclusiveness,  to  the  injury  alike  of 
Catholic  and  Puritan  nonconformists,  had 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  passing  of 
the  Test  Act,  despite  the  secret  influence  of 
the  king,  and  the  entreaties,  even  with  tears, 
of  James  himself  (then  Duke  of  York), 
whose  utmost  efforts  could  only  procure  his 
personal  exemption  from  its  operation. 

To  the  strength  of  this  Protestant  feel¬ 
ing  James  was  no  stranger.  Already  had 
it  been  to  him  a  prolific  source  of  trial  and 
sorrow,  subjecting  him  to  many  indignities, 
compelling  his  prolonged  absence  from  his 
brother’s  court,  and  preventing  him  from 
exercising  a  proper  influence  on  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation  ;  and  nearly  causing  him 
the  loss  of  his  crown,  a  sacrifice  which  he 
was  spared  only  on  the  distinct  pledge  that 
his  private  religious  convictions  should  never 
interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties  towards  the  church,  and  that  her  in¬ 
terests  should  never  suffer  in  his  hands.  It 
was  this  promise  which  had  saved  him  from 
that  exclusion  from  the  succession,  with 
which  he  had  been  menaced  by  a  large  and 
powerful  party ;  and  its  repetition,  at  his 
accession,  dissipated  much  of  the  jealousy 
and  distrust  his  avowed  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  principles  had  excited,  and  called 
forth  addresses  of  congratulation,  which. 


however,  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the 
obligations  he  was  under,  by  his  own  delibe¬ 
rate,  solemn,  and  reiterated  declarations. 
He  had  been  witness,  also,  to  those  excesses 
of  the  popular  feeling  which  had  converted 
villains  into  idols,  and,  casting  down  every 
barrier,  had  demanded  some  of  the  most  es¬ 
timable  men  in  the  kingdom  as  its  victims  ; 
had  penetrated  into  the  palace  itself,  and, 
not  content  with  minor  offerings,  had  not 
feared  to  utter  its  insinuations  against  the 
queen  herself,  and  to  charge  her  as  a  con¬ 
spirator  for  the  destruction  of  the  national 
religion.  A  man  even  of  ordinary  intellect 
and  judgment  would  not  have  experienced 
and  seen  all  this  without  learning  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  waging  direct  and  open  warfare 
against  such  prejudices ;  and  if  the  mind  of 
James  had  not  been  so  absolutely  besotted 
by  bigotry  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  in¬ 
struction,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  profit 
by  the  painful  discipline  through  which  he 
had  passed.  He  would  have  felt  that  if 
such  hatred  to  popery  were  to  be  converted 
into  attachment  equally  strong,  it  must  be 
by  a  process  the  most  skilful,  subtle,  and 
gradual.  Especially  would  he  have  felt 
that  it  was  his  first  duty  carefully  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  own  authority,  whether  by  ter¬ 
ror  or  by  conciliation,  before  he  attempted 
to  exercise  it  in  a  way  so  repugnant  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  nation. 

Nor  would  an  endeavor  to  establish  abso¬ 
lute  power  have  been  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties  as  might,  at  first  sight, 
have  been  supposed.  The  reaction  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  Revolution  had  not  yet 
spent  itself,  nor  had  all  the  excesses  of 
Charles  II.,  his  scandalous  debauchery,  his 
notorious  ingratitude,  and  his  shameless 
subserviency  to  the  interests  of  France, 
been  sufficient  altogether  to  check  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  monarchy  which 
had  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  incessant  turmoil  and  agita¬ 
tion  which  had  so  long  pervaded  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to 
its  real  interests,  had  wearied  the  minds  of 
men,  and  disposed  them  to  quiet,  even 
though  quiet  had  to  be  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  what  they  esteemed  their  inalien¬ 
able  rights.  With  all  the  vices  that 
stained  the  character  of  Charles  II.,  and  all 
the  faults  of  his  policy,  so  fraught  with  dis¬ 
grace  and  disaster  to  the  country,  he  had 
qualities  which  made  him,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  popular  favorite.  His  very  vices  (except¬ 
ing  his  venality,  which  at  the  time  was  not 
generally  known)  were  such  as  a  mob  is 
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only  too  ready  to  pardon,  while  his  fine 
person,  his  easy  temper,  his  lively  wit,  and 
his  refined  bearing,  served  often  to  disarm 
the  resentment  of  those  conscious  of  his 
demerits,  and  to  leave  him  among  the  mul¬ 
titude  an  amount  of  approbation  of  which 
he  was  in  every  way  undeserving.  James, 
therefore,  ascended  the  throne  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  too  propitious  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  absolute  power,  the  prestige  of  his 
family  not  being  yet  lost,  a  large  party  in 
the  state  being  inclined  to  the  extension  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people,  exhausted  by  their  recent  efforts, 
being  indisposed  to  active  exertion,  in  op¬ 
position  to  such  unconstitutional  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  their  rights.  Towards  himself 
individually,  the  very  attempt  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne  had  created  consider¬ 
able  sympathy  ;  and  while  those  more  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  his  character  enter¬ 
tained  their  fears,  the  people  were  ready  to 
accept  his  professions,  and  give  him  credit 
for  perfect  sincerity  in  their  enunciation. 
A  strong  proof  of  this  was  afforded  shortly 
after  his  accession.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  administration  was  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  illegal  character,  a  manifest  infraction 
of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  an  of¬ 
fence  exactly  similar  to  that  which  had  cost 
his  father  his  crown  and  his  life.  By  the 
enactment  of  the  legislature  one-half  of  the 
excise  and  the  whole  of  the  customs  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  death  of  Charles  ;  and  James 
having  to  choose  between  the  curtailment 
of  his  revenue  or  the  illegal  extension  of 
his  power,  resolved  at  once  upon  the  latter 
course,  and  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  the  Commons,  proceeded  to  levy  the 
taxes,  alleging  the  necessities  of  the  state 
as  a  plea,  in  justification,  and  promising  a 
speedy  convocation  of  parliament,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  so  unconstitutional  an  act. 
In  the  former  generation,  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  would  infallibly  have  provoked  an  in¬ 
surrection,  and  all  the  power  of  the  state 
would  have  been  required,  in  order  to 
enforce  its  demands ;  but  now  the  people 
submitted  in  silent  acquiescence.  The  law¬ 
yers  addressed  the  king  in  complimentary 
language ;  the  great  companies  of  mer¬ 
chants  willingly  promised  payment ;  and  the 
complaints  of  the  few  were  silenced  amid 
the  almost  universal  applause  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  general  sentiments  of  the  people, 
both  towards  the  church  and  the  monarchy, 
were  thus  sufficiently  manifest.  In  an  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  former,  it  was  evident,  James 


would  have  but  few  allies,  and  would  en¬ 
counter  powerful  opposition ;  in  an  attempt 
to  aggrandize  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  would  have  received  an  amount  of 
support  from  those  who  recoiled  from  re¬ 
publican  principles,  that  would  ultimately 
have  enabled  him  to  bear  down  any  feeble 
resistance  that  might  have  been  offered. 
The  church  herself, — most  dangerous  as  an 
enemy,  most  powerful  as  a  friend, — might 
easily  have  been  secured  (if  we  are  to 'judge 
from  the  former  professions  and  actions  of 
her  leaders),  as  an  ally  in  ri vetting  the 
chains  of  despotism  on  the  people ;  in  any 
attempt  to  re-establish  popery,  her  own  in¬ 
terests  would  cause  her  to  be  a  most  formi¬ 
dable  opponent.  Had  James,  then,  made 
his  first  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  had  this  been  done  by  artifice 
rather  than  direct  attack, — had  he  been 
careful  to  strengthen  that  attachment  which 
existed  to  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  failings, 
— had  he  sought  by  a  series  of  judicious 
measures  to  dissipate  the  suspicious  still 
rife  concerning  him — and  had  bis  first  inva¬ 
sions  of  parliamentary  authority  been  for 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  whose  gene¬ 
ral  excellence  might  have  led  men  to  forget 
the  way  in  which  they  were  attained,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  might  ultimately  have 
acquired  a  despotic  power  that  would  have 
availed  to  effect  his  most  cherished  design. 
But  this  James  could  not  do.  His  tem¬ 
per  was  too  arbitrary  to  brook  contradic¬ 
tion — his  zeal  too  infatuated  to  listen  to 
reason — his  bigotry  too  blind  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  proceedings.  A  second  course 
was  still  open  to  him.  Resolved  to  attack 
the  church  of  England,  he  might  have  done 
it  by  constitutional  weapons;  he  might 
have  sought  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
statutes  by  the  legislature ;  he  would 
thus,  at  least,  have  had  a  considerable 
body  acting  with  him  ;  he  must  have  se¬ 
cured  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of 
protestant  dissenters,  and  would,  at  all 
events,  have  compelled  his  opponents  to 
avow  the  true  grounds  of  their  hostility, 
and  prevented  the  clergy  from  covering 
their  own  narrow-minded  selfishness  with  the 
specious  pretexts  of  liberty.  Another  course 
there  was  which  conducted  to  certain  ruin, 
— a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  church,  uniting,  as  it  necessa¬ 
rily  must,  the  Whigs  as  the  friends  of  the 
former,  and  the  high  Tories  as  the  steady 
adherents  of  the  latter,  in  opposition  to  the 
king’s  projects.  In  either  of  the  other 
paths  there  was  a  possibility  of  success ; 
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in  this  there  was  an  absolute  certainty  of 
discomfiture ;  yet  this  was  the  one  which 
the  besotted  monarch  adopted,  and  it  led 
him  to  his  own  overthrow. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  excited  anew 
the  apprehensions  which  had  begun  to  sub¬ 
side,  and  altogether  destroyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  had  been  awakened  by  his 
coronation  address.  It  was  only  the  second 
Tuesday  after  his  brother’s  death,  that  he 
provoked  no  little  censure  by  ordering  the 
folding  doors  of  the  queen’s  apartment  to 
be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  his  at¬ 
tendants  might  see  him  present  at  mass. 
The  exact  design  of  this  absurd  display,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  As  a  declaration 
of  his  attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  it 
was  altogether  unnecessary  ;  and  as  a  wan¬ 
ton  defiance  of  popular  opinion,  it  was 
worse  than  useless, — strengthening  jealou¬ 
sies  where  they  ought  to  have  been  allayed, 
and  provoking  them  where  they  had  no 
existence.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  bishops  should  see  in  it  an  indication  of 
the  king’s  intention,  in  violation  even  of 
his  solemn  promise,  to  trample  under  foot 
the  protestant  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  re-establish  popery  in  its  ancient 
supremacy.  While,  therefore,  there  is 
much  false  argument,  illiberal  sentiment, 
and  vehement  invective  in  the  harangues 
of  the  clergy  of  the  day,  which  must  be 
condemned,  allowances  should  be  made  for 
men  who  saw  themselves  menaced  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  dignities  and  emoluments. 
Their  transgression  of  the  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  awaken  surprise.  This  very  vio¬ 
lence,  however,  and  the  general  approba¬ 
tion  with  which  it  was  received,  should  have 
taught  James  the  necessity  of  wariness  in 
attacking  a  body  whose  resources  were  so 
abundant,  and  whose  determination  to  de¬ 
fend  its  own  immunities  was  so  apparent. 
But  instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  les¬ 
son  he  had  received,  his  next  step  was  more 
decided  and  objectionable — equally  fruitless 
as  to  any  practical  good,  and  even  more 
contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community.  This  was  the  resolve,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  queen’s  chapel  in  all  the  wonted 
state  of  an  English  monarch,  and  still 
more  the  attempt  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  his  ministers  on  the  occasion.  Some 
complied  with  his  wishes,  but  the  majority 
were  firm  in  their  refusal.  The  earl  of 
Rochester  was  among  the  most  determined  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  a  compromise  was  effected  by  bis  ac* 
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cepting  permission  to  retire  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  The  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  duty 
as  sword-bearer  required  him  to  precede 
the  king  into  the  chapel,  absolutely  refused 
to  go  beyond  the  door,  and  the  king  expe¬ 
rienced  thus  early  the  strength  of  that  op¬ 
position  which  was  destined  finally  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  throne.  In  whatever  way 
these  proceedings  are  viewed,  they  are 
equally  to  be  condemned  ;  consistency  re¬ 
quired  no  such  parade  of  his  religion ;  its 
interests  were  in  no  way  promoted  by  it ; 
his  own  foolish  love  of  display  was  all  that 
was  gratified  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this, 
the  resentment  of  the  clergy  was  provoked, 
many  of  his  principal  courtiers  were  aggriev¬ 
ed,  and  the  trust  of  the  people  in  their 
monarch  was  entirely  shaken. 

As  yet,  nothing  had  been  done  directly 
contrary  to  law.  His  next  proceeding 
was  more  questionable  in  point  of  law, 
though  one  which,  had  it  been  dictated  by 
proper  feelings,  would  have  been  an  error 
of  the  noblest  kind,  and  one  for  which 
many  apologies  might  have  been  pleaded. 
The  statutes  which  had  been  passed  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  suppression 
of  popery  and  of  protestant  nonconformity, 
were  of  the  most  unjust  and  stringent  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  a  persecution  had  been  directed 
against  their  possessors  which,  if  less  open, 
was  scarce  less  disgraceful  and  oppressive 
than  that  which  had  covered  the  memory  of 
Mary  Tudor  with  infamy.  At  the  death 
of  Charles,  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
persons  whose  only  crime  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  from  the  ruling  sect,  and  many 
of  whom  were  distinguished  alike  for  their 
loyalty,  integrity,  usefulness,  and  piety. 
Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch, 
two  attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  the 
deliverance  of  the  victims  from  an  op¬ 
pression  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Protestantism.  The  proposal  was  first 
made  at  the  council  board,  by  Jeffreys  him¬ 
self,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  then  defeated  by  the  art  of  lord- 
keeper  North,  but  served  to  arouse  the 
zeal  of  the  bishops,  who  took  occasion  in 
their  subsequent  charges  to  insist  on  the 
duty  of  rigorously  enforcing  the  laws 
against  schismatics.  It  was  afterwards  re¬ 
newed,  with  better  prospects  of  success, 
but  postponed  for  a  time  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  In  this 
way  it  stood  at  the  time  of  James’s  acces¬ 
sion,  and  he,  regardless  of  all  legal  objec¬ 
tions,  proceeded  at  once  by  proclamation  to 
set  at  liberty  all  these  unfortunate  indi- 
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yiduals,  professing  that  his  earnest  desire 
was  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  to  all  his  subjects. 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  her  dignita¬ 
ries,  had  they  cordially  united  with  the  king 
in  this  laudable  object,  endeavoring  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  excesses,  to  restrain  all  his  attempts 
to  obtain  despotic  power,  and  to  expose  the 
insidious  designs  concealed  beneath  his  fair 
pretensions,  but  at  the  same  time  aiding 
heartily  in  the  attainment  of  so  important 
an  end  as  that  which  he  proposed.  But 
the  ideas  of  toleration  were  at  that  time 
exceedingly  narrow  and  contracted.  It 
was  not  seen  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  was  the  very  foundation  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  the  only  element  in  which  it^ 
could  properly  be  sustained  ;  every  violence 
was  deemed  right  against  a  religious  adver¬ 
sary,  and  the  power  of  the  state  was  esteem¬ 
ed  a  perfectly  legitimate  instrument  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  opinion  on  these 
points.  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  one ;  the 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  alone 
dissented  from  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  their  views  found  but  little  sympathy 
in  the  people.  That  James  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  this  great  question,  and  was 
really  desirous  to  consolidate  the  religious 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  is  a  supposition  so 
absurd  and  extravagant,  that  we  have  often 
wondered  at  the  countenance  it  has  received 
from  some  modern  historians.  Whatever 
his  natural  temperament  might  have  been 
(and  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  haughty,  im¬ 
perious,  dogmatical,  and  unbending),  it 
were  impossible  that  one  who  had  yielded 
himself  up  so  entirely  to  the  domination  of 
the  Jesuits,  could  be  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  tolerance.  There  was  not  a  maxim 
taught  in  such  a  school  that  was  not  hostile 
to  the  principles  of  liberty.  He  might  learn 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  simulating  sentiments  which 
he  did  not  feel ;  but  they  must  either  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Jesuits,  or  must  possess  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  amount  of  credulity,  who  can  believe  that 
BO  zealous  a  disciple  of  such  a  sect  could 
really  have  proper  views  of  religious  free¬ 
dom.  It  answered  his  purpose  to  assume 
the  mask  of  zeal  for  toleration,  for  he  hoped 
thus  to  secure  the  support,  not  only  of  its 
real  friends,  but  of  all  who,  suffering  from 
oppression,  were  ready  to  clamor  for  that 
liberty  for  themselves,  which  many  of  them 
were,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  concede  to 


others:  but  any  real  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  universal  toleration  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  have  had. 

As  one  of  a  persecuted  sect,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  enough  that  he  should  profess  himself 
the  advocate  of  a  freedom  by  which  his  own 
party  would  be  the  principal  gainers,  and 
that  in  order  to  secure  this  advantage  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  he  was  willing  even 
to  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to  others  whom 
he  cordially  hated,  and  whom,  had  his  pow¬ 
er  been  equal  to  his  will,  he  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  subjected  to  inflictions  even 
greater  than  those  from  which  they  were  at 
present  suffering.  Fanaticism  such  as  his 
would  never  have  endured  the  existence  of 
heretics ;  and  we  do  not  consider  that  we 
are  judging  uncharitably,  when  we  express 
our  belief  that  his  design  from  the  first  was, 
by  avowing  himself  the  friend  of  toleration, 
to  employ  all  the  oppressed  as  the  stepping- 
stones  by  which  the  Popish  church  should 
be  raised  to  supremacy.  This  object  once 
accomplished,  Protestant  dissenters  would 
soon  have  found  that  they  had  only  made 
an  exchange  of  oppressors,  and  that  the  last 
was  worse  than  the  first.  His  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  required  at  present  the  show  of  libe¬ 
rality  ;  and  his  measures,  by  whatever  mo¬ 
tives  prompted,  would  have  deserved  univer¬ 
sal  approbation,  had  they  been  effected  in 
a  legal  manner.  But  the  restraints  of  the 
constitution  Were  disdained  by  him,  and 
even  while  professedly, redressing  the  wrongs 
of  the  oppressed,  he  in  reality  prepared  the 
way  for  a  more  galling  and  tyrannical  des¬ 
potism. 

The  suppression  of  Monmouth’s  revolt, 
and  the  acquiescence  with  which  the  people 
had  witnessed  the  frightful  atrocities  per¬ 
petrated  by  Jeffreys,  in  the  west,  had  con¬ 
firmed  the  king  still  more  in  the  opinions  of 
his  own  power,  and  his  resolutions  to  en¬ 
force  it.  He  imagined  that  the  arts  which 
had  been  freely  employed  in  the  parliament¬ 
ary  elections,  had  secured  him  a  majority  so 
decisive,  and  withal  so  devoted  to  himself, 
that  he  might  safely  venture  on  any  measure 
that  accorded  with  his  arbitrary  inclinations. 
Two  acts  of  the  late  reign  were  specially 
obnoxious  to  him,  each  standing  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  one  of  his  cherished  schemes, — the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  palladium  of  Eng¬ 
lish  liberty ;  and  the  Test  Act,  the  bulwark 
of  the  Established  Church.  What  might 
have  been  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  the 
first  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

I  The  importance  of  the  privilege  was  not  yet 
I  properly  appreciated  by  the  nation,  or  even 
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by  the  Liberal  party,  while  the  Tories,  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  court,  and  regarding  the 
carrying  of  the  measure  as  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies,  were  willing  to  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  its  overthrow.  This  impediment 
once  removed,  James  would  have  proceeded 
with  much  more  certainty  to  the  attainment 
of  his  other  projects ;  and,  invested  thus 
with  absolute  control  over  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects,  would  have  used  it  in  order  to 
effect  those  religious  changes  so  near  his 
heart.  But  instead  of  attacking  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  James’s  first  assaults  were  di¬ 
rected  against  the  Test  Act,  the  more  hate¬ 
ful  to  him  because  it  had  been  directed  not 
against  his  religion  merely,  but  had  been 
levelled  at  himself  personally ;  and  because 
it  still  deprived  him  of  the  services  of  many 
of  those  most  attached  to  him,  and  most  fit¬ 
ted,  from  their  own  religious  convictions, 
to  aid  in  the  working  out  of  his  plans. 
Even  here,  too,  he  was  not  content  to  wait 
the  regular  order  of  constitutional  proced¬ 
ure,  and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  hostile 
law  by  parliamentary  enactment,  but  met 
the  legislature  with  the  startling  announce¬ 
ment  that,  of  his  own  authority,  he  had  dis- 
ensed  with  the  restrictions  of  the  Act,  and 
ad  admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  many  of 
those  places  (especially  in  the  army)  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  ;  and  that, 
having  received  efficient  service  from  them 
in  the  recent  rebellion,  he  was  unwilling  now 
to  dispense  with  them.  Such  a  proceeding 
had  the  natural  effect  of  uniting  the  friends 
of  liberty,  and  of  the  church,  in  an  unwont¬ 
ed  and  discordant,  but  most  formidable  op¬ 
position,  against  which  it  was  impossible  for 
James  to  contend.  Though  it  was  only  by 
a  majority  of  one,  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  resolved  to  postpone  the  question  of 
Supply,  to  that  of  Tests,  yet  afterwards, 
by  a  perfectly  unanimous  vote,  they  adopt¬ 
ed  an  address,  clearly  setting  forth  the  ill  > 
gality  of  the  king’s  procedure  ;  offering  an 
indemnity  to  those  who,  by  accepting  his 
indulgence,  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  but  praying  the  king 
that  he  would  give  such  directions  therein, 
as  that  no  apprehensions  or  jealousies  might 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  even  more  decided,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  threats  and  servilities  of 
Jeffreys,  who  then  disgraced  the  woolsack, 
a  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  dangerous  results  of  a  standing 
army,  was  carried,  in  an  unusually  full 
house,  without  a  division. 

The  refractory  parliament  was  dismissed 
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after  a  turbulent  session  of  eleven  days,  but 
the  King,  untaught  by  his  failure  among 
those  so  devoted  to  his  will,  proceeded  now 
to  seek  in  the  Courts  of  law,  that  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  acts  which  might  warrant  further 
aggression.  The  Judges  were  seconded  on 
the  question  ;  and  those,  whose  independ¬ 
ence  could  not  be  shaken,  and  who  preferred 
the  approval  of  their  conscience  to  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  King,  were  summarily  dismissed, 
to  make  way  for  others  of  more  pliable  ma¬ 
terials.  Among  the  dismissed,  were  men 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  King,  and 
some  who  had  been  content  in  his  service, 
even  to  bring  on  themselves  the  odium  of 
the  Western  Assize,  so  aptly  designated  by 
James,  himself,  as  “  Jeffreys’  Campaign,” 
but  who  could  not  be  brought  to  sacrifice 
all  their  honesty.  The  compliance  of  the 
bench  having  been  thus  assured,  a  fictitious 
information  was  suborned  against  some  of 
the  delinquents,  his  own  servant  being 
bribed  to  impeach  him  ;  and,  after  the 
mockery  of  a  trial  in  which  the  decision  of 
the  judge  was  formed  before  the  pleadings 
commenced,  a  judgment  was  given  in  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  accused,  and  in  favor  of  the 
dispensing  power.  The  absurdity  of  such 
an  opinion  is  so  manifest,  that  it  is  mourn¬ 
ful  to  think  any  body  of  men  should  have 
been  found  to  give  it  judicial  sanction,  and 
especially  is  it  mournful  to  find  among  them 
an  unworthy  brother  of  that  true  champion 
of  English  liberty,  John  Milton.  The 
result  of  such  a  judgment  would  infallibly 
have  been  to  cement  the  monarchy  into  an 
autocracy  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  The  authority  of  parliament 
would  have  been  set  aside,  and  its  destruc¬ 
tion  might  at  once  have  followed ;  for  where 
was  the  utility  of  its  assemblies  and  delibe¬ 
rations,  if  the  monarch  was  at  liberty  to 
suspend,  annul,  or  alter  its  decrees  at  plea¬ 
sure  ?  The  special  aim  of  the  decision  in 
the  present  case  is  well  put  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  : — The  application  of  these 
dangerous  principles  to  the  Test  Act,  was 
attended  with  the  peculiar  absurdity  of  at¬ 
tributing  to  the  King  a  power  to  dispense 
with  provisions  of  a  law  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  avowed  and  sole  purpose  of 
limiting  his  authority.  The  law  had  not 
hitherto  disabled  a  catholic  from  filling  the 
throne.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  next 
person  in  succession  to  the  crown  was  a 
catholic,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  established  religion,  to  take 
away  from  the  crown,  the  means  of  being 
served  by  catholic  ministers.  The  Test 
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Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a  catholic  suc¬ 
cessor  from  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
a  party  whose  outward  badge  was  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
who  were  seconded  by  powerful  allies  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  overthrowing  the 
constitution,  the  Protestant  Church,  and, 
at  last,  even  the  liberty  of  Protestants,  to 
perform  their  worship  and  profess  their 
faith.  To  ascribe  to  that  very  catholic 
successor  the  right  of  dispensing  with  all 
the  securities  provided  against  such  dangers 
arising  from  himself,  was  to  impute  the 
most  extravagant  absurdity  to  the  laws.  It 
might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Test  Act,  which  was  intended 
to  provide  against  temporary  dangers,  to 
propose  its  repeal  under  a  Protestant 
Prince ;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that  its  possessor  could  have  considered  a 
power  of  dispensing  with  its  conditions  as 
vested  in  the  catholic  successor  whom  it 
was  meant  to  bind.* 

To  the  objections  that  might  be'  urged 
against  the  judgment,  James  was  entirely 
indifferent.  Satisfied  with  having  obtained 
it,  by  means  however  unrighteous,  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Roman 
catholics  were  introduced  into  the  privy 
council,  their  numbers  were  increased  in 
the  army,  and  the  nation  saw  with  alarm 
the  determination  of  the  king  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  augment  their  consideration 
and  influence.  The  attempt  to  force  an 
entrance  for  them  into  the  universities  was 
still  more  audacious,  as  tending  directly  to 
an  open  breach  with  the  church.  Into  the 
particulars  of  these  conflicts  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter  ;  we  mention  them  only  as 
links  in  that  chain  of  events  by  which  the 
affections  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  were 
weaned  from  the  king,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  that  decisive  rupture  which  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  under  our  notice.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  laid  upon  the  clergy  to  abstain  from 
all  controversial  discourses,  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  against  Dr.  Sharpe  for 
disobedience  of  the  order,  and  against 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  refusing 
to  suspend  the  offender,  was  another  move¬ 
ment  in  the  same  direction.  It  required 
but  the  attack  on  the  bishops  to  complete 
the  separation,  and  to  bring  on  that  trial  of 
strength  which  was  to  issue  in  the  entire 
discomfiture  of  James. 

His  conduct  in  this  case  seems  equally 
infatuated  with  that  which  has  already 
come  under  review.  The  “  Declaration  of 
♦  Works,  ii.  69. 


Liberty  of  Conscience,”  the  cause  of  the 
dispute,  had  originally  been  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1687,  and  strange  to  say,  though 
it  was  couched  in  the  most  arbitrary  terms, 
and  was  in  direct  defiance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  condemning  in 
the  strongest  language  a  similar  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  by  Charles  II.,  yet  it  provoked 
but  little  open  opposition.  Secret  discon¬ 
tent  reigned  in  many  hearts,  but  as  yet  it 
found  no  utterance.  Dissenters,  for  the 
most  part,  accepted  the  indulgence,  and 
some  of  the  independents,  baptists,  and 
quakers,  were  induced  to  give  their  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  king’s  proceedings,  by  addresses 
of  thanks.  With  the  presbyterians  they 
found  less  favor.  Not  content  with  mere 
toleration,  and,  having  always  maintained 
a  close  connexion  with  the  church,  they  in¬ 
dulged  hopes  of  such  an  extension  of  the 
terms  of  communion  as  would  admit  of  their 
incorporation.  Other  bodies  of  dissenters, 
having  no  such  views,  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  liberty  proposed,  and  although 
there  were  some  who  still  doubted  the 
king’s  intentions,  they  gratefully  accepted 
the  indulgence.  It  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  wiser  for  them  to  have  refrained  from 
such  expressions  of  approbation,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  their  liberty  in  silence  until 
parliamentary  authority  had  ratified  the 
royal  edict ;  but,  ere  we  form  an  unkindly 
judgment  of  their  conduct,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  severity  of  the  persecution 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  had  in¬ 
clined  them  to  grasp  at  any  measure  of  re¬ 
lief,  without  considering  whether  the  be¬ 
stowal  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
Their  error  becomes  the  more  excusable 
when  we  see  that  it  was  shared  not  only  by 
many  of  the  bishops  anj  clergy,  but  also 
by  those  whose  legal  knowledge  ought  to 
have  dictated  a  different  line  of  conduct ; 
and  that  it  was  retraced  when  the  arbitrary 
measures  used  in  regard  to  the  bishops 
showed  the  king’s  insincerity  in  his  liberal 
profession. 

This  absence  of  opposition  might  have 
satisfied  the  king,  but  it  served  rather  to  de¬ 
ceive  him,  to  induce  a  vain  confidence  in 
his  own  power,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  acts 
still  more  despotic.  The  last  months  of 
1687,  and  the  early  ones  of  1688,  were  pass¬ 
ed  in  a  quietude  that  gave  no  premonition 
of  the  coming  storm  ;  but  beneath  all  this 
external  tranquillity  the  tempest  was  brew¬ 
ing  ;  and,  while  servile  flatterers  poured  in 
their  numerous  addresses  in  commendation 
of  the  king,  the  hearts  of  men  kindled  with 
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an  indignation  which  it  required  only  the 
falling  of  a  spark  to  ignite.  This  was  not 
long  wanting.  What  was  the  motive  of  the 
king^s  conduct,  whether  a  mere  love  of  bra¬ 
vado,  a  desire  to  revenge  the  opposition  al¬ 
ready  received  from  the  church,  to  test  the 
professions  of  obedience  so  freely  given,  or 
to  make  her  own  ministry  the  instruments 
of  announcing  the  downfall  of  her  exclusive 
privileges,  cannot  be  determined.  But, 
whatever  the  reason  that  influenced,  or  who¬ 
ever  the  counsellor  that  advised  it,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  preceding  year  was  repeat¬ 
ed  in  the  Gazette,  in  the  spring  of  1688, 
with  the  addition,  that  the  bishops  should 
require  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  in  their  respective  churches  within 
sixteen  days.  So  useless  and  wanton  a  pro¬ 
vocation  of  the  Episcopal  body  appears,  at 
first  sight,  as  the  act  of  a  madman  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  bishops  and  clergy 
had,  by  their  former  professions  and  actions, 
given  James  a  warrant  to  expect  obedience 
even  to  so  imperious  a  command.  It  was 
not  only  that  loudly  and  frequently  they 
had  insisted  on  the  duty  of  non-resistance, 
as  may  easily  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
works  of  South,  Tillotson,  and  the  other 
divines  of  the  day,  but  they  had  themselves 
afforded  the  precedent  for  this  very  requisi¬ 
tion,  by  publishing  from  their  pulpits  the 
proclamations  of  Charles  II.,  on  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  his  last  two  parliaments,  contain¬ 
ing  his  vehement  denunciations  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  another  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Rye  House  plot,  of  the  most  san¬ 
guinary  tendency.  The  former  breathed  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  tyranny  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  served  to  inflame  the  passions,  already 
too  much  excited,  to  influence  unfairly  the 
minds  of  men  against  those  whose  trial  was 
then  impending,  and  thus  to  encourage 
hatred  and  bloodshed.  And  yet  these  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  willingly  read  by  the  clergy, 
and  Sancroft  himself  advised  the  king  to 
issue  the  injunction.  Was  it  unreasonable 
for  James  to  think  that,  as  they  had  pro¬ 
claimed  such  declarations,  they  would  also 
publish  the  tidings  of  peace  }  While  his 
folly,  therefore,  finds  here  some  excuse,  the 
bishops  are  altogether  deprived  of  the  plea, 
that  zeal  for  constitutional  liberty,  and  not 
dislike  of  the  matter  of  the  proclamation, 
was  the  motive  by  which  they  were  influ¬ 
enced.  If  so  zealous  for  freedom,  how  was 
it  that  their  indignation  had  not  been  arous¬ 
ed  before,  when  Charles  required  them  to 
become  partners  in  his  atrocious  schemes 
for  dispensing  with  parliaments  altogether, 


and  called  on  them  to  give  their  public  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  Why  did  it  not  arise  when  they  were 
made  to  throw  their  sanction  over  the  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  ?  Why 
did  they  not  then  place  themselves  in  the 
van  of  the  army  of  freedom,  and  manfully 
defy  the  oppressor  }  If  their  protests  had 
been  recorded,  then  they  would  at  least  have 
had  the  merit  of  consistency  and  of  sinceri¬ 
ty  in  their  professions,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  Their  participation  in  these  former 
attacks  on  popular  freedom,  certainly  coun¬ 
tenances  the  suspicion  that  it  was  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  not  patriotism,  that  was  their 
governing  motive  in  their  present  resistance. 

We  should  be  unjust,  however,  did  we 
not  commend  the  promptitude  and  energy 
which  they  displayed  in  the  difficult  emer¬ 
gency  which  had  arisen.  The  time  for  de¬ 
liberation  was  short,  and  in  those  days, 
when  the  facilities  for  communication  were 
so  few,  a  convocation  of  all  the  clergy,  or 
even  a  conference  with  all  the  members  of 
the  episcopal  bench,  was  manifestly  im¬ 
possible.  The  few  who  were  in  London 
(with  Sancroft  at  their  head)  were  obliged 
not  only  to  break  through  all  their  old  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  place  themselves  in  hostility  to 
the  king,  but  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  those 
of  their  own  brethren  whom  they  could  not 
consult  before  the  time  of  action,  and'some 
of  whom,  they  were  well  aware,  being 
friendly  to  the  court,  would  be  ready 
enough  to  uttdr  complaints.  Even  this  did 
not  make  them  hesitate ;  and  after  such 
deliberation  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admit¬ 
ted,  they  resolved  to  present  a  respectful 
petition  to  the  king,  objecting  not  to  the 
design  of  the  edict,  but  to  its  mode  of  pro¬ 
mulgation.  The  details  of  their  interview 
with  the  monarch  need  not  be  repeated. 
In  a  fit  of  rage  he  aggravated  his  former 
error  by  ordering  them  to  the  Tower,  thus 
holding  them  up  to  popular  sympathy 
as  the  victims  of  his  despotic  will.  The 
enthusiasm  that  was  at  once  awakened 
on  their  behalf,  as  exhibited  in  the  crowds 
that  attended  them  to  prison,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  all  classes  (among  others,  of  non¬ 
conformist  ministers,  who  nobly  forgot  their 
own  wrongs,  in  the  hour  of  common  dan¬ 
ger),  that  thronged  their  dungeons  with 
sympathetic  addresses,  forming  a  prisoner’s 
levee,  similar  to  one  witnessed  in  our  own 
day,  might  have  shown  James  the  greatness 
of  the  mistake  he  had  committed  ;  but,  un¬ 
taught,  he  rushed  madly  on.  It  was  not 
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without  much  difficulty  that,  after  a  week’s 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  bail  was  accept¬ 
ed  on  their  behalf ;  and  though  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  afforded  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  retreat,  by  the  publication 
of  a  general  amnesty,  yet  an  evil  genius 
seemed  to  reign  in  his  councils,  and  he  re¬ 
solved  on  impeachment. 

Of  all  the  trials  that  have  been  held 
within  Westminster,  there  never,  perhaps, 
was  one  on  whose  issue  depended  such  im¬ 
portant  interests,  as  on  the  arraignment  of 
the  bishops  before  a  high  court  of  English 
judicature.  Individuals  even  more  illustri¬ 
ous  have  been  impeached  there ;  the  as¬ 
semblage  has  at  times  been  even  more 
splendid  and  attractive  ;  the  pleadings  have 
been  more  eloquent ;  but  never  has  the  re¬ 
sult  been  more  momentous.  The  question 
to  be  decided  was  not  merely  whether  po¬ 
pery  or  Protestantism  should  bear  sway  in 
the  English  national  church,  but  whether 
we  should  be  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  inquisitorial  rule,  and  to  the 
darkness  of  mediaeval  superstition,  or  should 
continue  to  advance  in  that  course  of 
improvement  on  which  we  had  entered,  and 
from  which  we  had  been  diverted  by  James 
and  his  brother  ;  whether  England  should 
remain  the  home  of  liberty,  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed,  the  abode  of  justice,  or 
should  in  future  be  ground  down  by  a  ty¬ 
ranny  as  despotic  as  that  of  Turkey  or  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  whether  she  was  to  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  that  position  of  noble  independence 
she  had  assumed  under  Cromwell,  or  was 
henceforth  to  occupy  a  secondary  position 
in  European  affairs,  as  a  mere  tool  of 
French  policy,  and  jesuitical  intrigue. 
Seven  innocent  men  were  arraigned  at  the 
bar,  whoso  only  alleged  offence  was  the 
exercise  of  that  right  of  free  petition  which 
had  been  esteemed  the  inalienable  privilege 
of  every  Briton,  but  to  which,  as  members 
of  his  majesty’s  privy  council,  the  bishops 
had  special  claim.  It  was  not  they  alone, 
either  individually  or  as  representatives  of 
the  Anglican  church  merely,  whose  cause 
was  there  to  be  tried ;  but  the  nation  at 
large,  whose  liberties  had  thus  been  infring¬ 
ed,  also  asked  a  verdict.  A  condemnation 
of  the  bishops  would  not  only  have  given 
the  monarch  absolute  power,  but  would 
have  attached  criminality  to  remonstrance 
against  any  of  his  decrees.  Yet  everything 
seemed  to  promise  such  a  result;  the  judges 
were  supposed  to  be  the  creatures  of  the 
king,  for  they  were  the  same  that  had  al¬ 
ready  given  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the 


dispensing  power  ;  every  care  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  conform  the  jury  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  and  the  issue  of  the  former  trials 
might  well  induce  the  apprehension  that  the 
eourt  would  be  omnipotent  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  court-lawyers 
was  charaeterized  throughout  by  marked 
unfairness — the  witnesses  in  favor  of  the 
prisoners  were  brow-beaten  and  bullied 
without  mercy  ;  the  most  innocent  proceed¬ 
ings  were  tortured  into  indications  of  their 
guilt ;  and  all  other'  evidence  failing  to 
connect  them  with  the  petition  at  all,  their 
own  admission,  in  confidence,  to  the  king, 
was  basely  adduced  to  prove  their  signa¬ 
tures  by  Lord  Sunderland,  secretary-of- 
state ;  while  of  its  publication  (the  most 
material  part),  no  proof  whatever  could  be 
brought.  Of  the  judges,  two  sought  to  bias 
the  minds  of  the  jury  to  an  unfair  decision ; 
and  in  the  jury  themselves,  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  the  king’s  brewer,  endeavored  hard  to 
obtain  a  favorable  verdict  for  his  master. 
But  all  these  combined  arts  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  an  English  jury  from  giving  a  righteous 
decision.  The  cause  of  truth  and  freedom 
triumphed,  and  the  mighty  heart  of  Eng¬ 
land  again  beat  freely,  as  the  verdict  of 
“  not  guilty  ”  told  that  the  freedom  of  her 
sons  was  vindicated,  and  the  designs  of  the 
tyrant  baffled. 

This  was  the  first  great  check  James  re¬ 
ceived,  and  henceforth  the  decline  of  his 
power  was  rapid.  Had  he  succeeded  here, 
other  barriers  might  have  been  interposed, 
but  success  would  have  given  him  the  means 
for  prosecuting  his  designs  and  achieving 
future  triumphs.  The  minds  of  waverers 
would  have  been  decided  in  his  favor,  and 
the  revolution  of  1688,  if  accomplished  at 
all,  would  have  been  effected  at  a  much 
greater  cost  of  treasure  and  blood. 

Statue  op  the  Duke  op  Wellington. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Steele’s  colossal 
model  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — ^just  completed 
for  Edinburgh, — “  The  horse  is  in  a  rearing  atti¬ 
tude  ;  and  the  action  contrasts  well  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  the  rider,  who — apparently  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  danger  and  difficulty — is  giving  orders  with 
all  his  accustomed  coolness  and  decision.  The 
Duke  wears  a  field-marshal’s  uniform ;  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  frittered  detail,  hovrever,  being 
judiciously  concealed  by  a  military  cloak,  which, 
falling  from  the  shoulder  in  massive  folds,  invests 
the  figure  with  classic  dignity.  The  likeness  and 
attitude  of  the  hero  are  excellent ;  and  the  modelling 
of  the  horse  in  every  touch  has  evidently  been  faith- 
lully  studied  from  nature.”  There  is  said  to  be  every 
probability  of  the  statue  being  placed  on  its  pedestal, 
in  front  of  the  Register  House,  on  or  before  the  I8th 
of  June,  1849. 
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A  DAY  AND  NIGHT  AT  THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE. 

BY  GEORGE  REYNOLDS. 

“  It  has  often  struck  me  that  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  main  features  of  the  Post  Office 
system  intelligible  to  the  people.” — Rowland  Hill's  Speech  ai  Liverpool^  1847. 


The  importance  of  the  postal  regulations 
of  this  country  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us 
fully  to  estimate.  Every  section  of  society, 
and  every  individual,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  are  participators  in  the  bene¬ 
fits,  social,  moral,  and  commercial,  bestow¬ 
ed  by  that  most  valuable  department,  the 
Post-office.  True  it  is,  much  has  been  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  in  the 
great  work  of  public  enlightenment  and  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  what  would  those  efforts 
have  been,  had  not  such  movement  been 
aided  by  the  facilities  furnished  through 
postal  communication }  The  glow  of  social 
enjoyment,  arising  from  silent  and  secret 
conversation  with  absent  friends,  would  have 
been  but  very  imperfectly  known,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  excellent  establishment ;  nor 
would  the  rare  feelings  arising  from  true 
friendship  have  ever  warmed  into  such  holy 
fervor,  had  the  means  of  correspondence  by 
letter  never  existed  amongst  us.  Languid¬ 
ly,  indeed,  would  the  great  work  of  amelio¬ 
rating  the  condition  of  the  masses  proceed, 
had  we  still  to  learn  the  efficacy  of  that  one 
simple  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human  hap¬ 
piness — the  expression  of  our  wishes,  to  dis¬ 
tant  parties,  through  the  medium  of  our 
present  admirable  and  economical  postal 
arrangements. 

As  it  is  most  prpbable,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  Howitt’s  Jour¬ 
nal  readily  admit  the  value  of  the  “  Penny 
Postage,’’  and  the  national  utility  of  its 
regulations,  we  need  not  now  use  any  argu¬ 
ments  to  show  its  continuance  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  our  welfare,  as  a  nation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  present  paper, 
therefore,  our  object  will  be  to  furnish  some 
select  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Post-office  since  its  establishment,  and  to 
exhibit  the  present  practice,  with  respect  to 
the  correspondence  with  which  it  is  entrust¬ 
ed.  The  method  of  “  getting  out  the  duty” 
— as  the  work  of  the  department  is  techni¬ 
cally  called — will  be  detailed  as  simply  as 
possible,  so  that  the  uninitiated  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  understand  the  multifarious  duties 
to  be  performed  upon  a  letter,  from  the 
time  it  is  posted,  to  the  period  when  it  may 


be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  party  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

Besides  this,  it  is  bur  design,  not  merely 
to  observe  the  duty  in  the  case  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  treated  with  in  the  inland 
“outward”  and  “inward”  offices,  and  in 
the  London  district  post  department,  but  in 
the  course  of  our  “  day  and  night  ”  notices 
we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  business 
performed  in  the  Secretary’s,  the  Solicitor’s, 
and  other  subordinate  offices,  where  a  con¬ 
tinued  round  of  duty  is  going  on,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  description  to  that  in  the  inland 
offices  of  receipt  and  despatch,  but  partially 
arising  out  of,  and  strictly  connected  with, 
the  general  duty  of  the  department. 

ORIGIN  and  progress  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

With  reference  to  the  origin  of  postal 
communication  in  this  country,  we  have  no 
authentic  record.  Certain,  however,  it  is — 
as  we  glean  from  papers  in  the  Rolls,  Re¬ 
cord,  and  Parliamentary  offices, — that  pay¬ 
ments  to  Nuncii,  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  were  made  so  early  in  British  history 
as  the  reign  of  the  monarch  John,  when  the 
state  correspondence  was  so  forwarded,  and 
also  the  communications  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  nobles  of  the  land  at  that  time.  Fix¬ 
ed  posts,  where  relays  of  horses  were  kept, 
were  set  up  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  which  movement  towards  a  system 
was  materially  perfected  during  the  sway  of 
Edward  IV.,  as  we  learn  that,  during  the 
war  in  Scotland,  in  1481,  that  monarch  es¬ 
tablished  certain  posts,  twenty  miles  apart. 
The  riders  handed  the  letters  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  thus  something  like  expedi¬ 
tion  was  gained.  At  the  close  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  the  post  may  he  considered 
to  have  been,  comparatively,  established  ; 
and  without  doubt  it  was  then  freely  used. 

The  first  statute  we  read  of,  fixing  a  post 
“rate”  on  the  conveyance  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  is  that  of  2  and  3  Edward  VI.,  cap. 
3,  passed  in  the  year  1548.  This  rate  was 
one  penny  per  mile,  for  the  hire  of  horses.* 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  rate  waa 
levied  for  hor8e>hire :  the  fint  UUer  rale  was  fixed 
in  1635. 
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Thomas  Randolph  is  spoken  of,  by  Camden, 
as  being  the  first  Chief  Postmaster  of 
England,”  in  1581  ;*  but  the  earliest  men¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  Post¬ 
master  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Subsequently,  the  privilege  of  “posting” 
was  formed  by  Quester,  Frizell,  Witherings, 
Prideaux,  and  others ;  nor  was  it  until  1656, 
that  anything  like  a  decided  measure  for] 
the  establishment  of  a  Post-office  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  “  to  settle 
the  postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  for  the  erecting  of  one  General 
Post-office,  for  the  speedy  conveying  and  re¬ 
carrying  of  letters  by  post,  etc.”  The  act 
provides  also  that  there  should  be  “  one 
officer,  styled  the  Postmaster  General  of 
England,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Office.” 
This  statute  was  succeeded  by  the  important 
measure  9  Queen  Anne,  cap.  10,  which  for 
many  years  formed  the  basis  of  all  postal 
regulation.  That,  however,  was  subjected 
in  succeeding  reigns,  to  many  modifications 
and  changes,  until  the  statute  giving  to 
the  country  the  “  Penny  Postage,”  was 
enacted,  and  then  the  principle  contained  in 
the  9th  of  Anne  was  abandoned.  The  gradu¬ 
ated  rate  system  was  abolished  ;  one  uniform 
distance-charge  was  authorized,  the  amount 
being  regulated  by  an  increase  of  weight 
only.  This  preparatory  act  (2  and  3  Vic., 
cap.  52)  was  confirmed  on  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1^0,  by  the  3  and  4  Vic.,  cap.  96  ; 
and  amended  by  a  most  valuable  auxiliary 
statute,  passed  on  the  22d  of  July,  1847, 
which  provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
variety  of  facilities,  stipulated  for  as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  some  years  before,  by  the 
originator  of  the  Penny  Postage  plan,  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  who  was  shortly  previous  to 
the  passing  of  this  last  measure,  appointed 
“  Secretary  to  the  Post-master  General.” 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  uniform 
rate,  and  the  present  weight  charge,  there 
were  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
one  week,  the  estimated  number  of  1,585,97S 
letters,  including  “  franks,”  or  free  letters, 
or  about  80,000,000  per  annum.  From 
the  latest  Return  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,' on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Warburton, 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  it  appears, 
that  for  the  week  ending  the  2ist  of  April, 
1847,  the  numbers  delivered  were  6,148,876, 
or  about  320,000,000  per  annum — a  clear 
four-fold  increase  !  The  immediate  loss  to 
the  revenue  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  was  considerable,  being  upwards 

*  Randolph  was,  no  doubt,  master  of  the  rides  ” 
or  posts. 


of  one  million  of  money ;  and  the  cost  of 
management,  not,  however,  to  be  attributed 
but  in  a  partial  degree  to  the  operation  of 
the  penny  postage,  has  increased  from 
^£686,768  3s.  fi^d.  in  1839,  to  i;l,138,745 
2s.  4jd.  in  1847.  The  net  revenue,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  enormous  additional  out¬ 
lay,  continues  to  improve,  the  amount  in 
1841  being  i^410,028,  while  in  the  year 
ended  January  5th,  1847,  it  reached 
iE724,757  8s.  5. 

EARLY  MORNING  DUTY. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  take  our  readers 
with  us  so  early  as  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  General  Post-office,  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le-grand,  shortly  after  which  hour  we 
shall  observe  omnibuses  laden  with  mails 
arriving  from  all  the  principal  termini  of 
the  railways.  From  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  the  London  and  North-Western,  the 
Great  Western,  the  South  Western,  Dover, 
Eastern  Counties,  and  Brighton,  several 
lundred  bags  are  brought,  and  the  internal 
business  of  the  office  commences  at  half¬ 
past  four.  First,  we  will  take  our  stand  in 
the  “  Tick-room,”  where  the  guards  deliver 
the  bags,  and  where  men  are  stationed  to 
call  out  the  name  of  the  post-town,  which 
they  find  upon  the  label  at  the  comer  of 
each  bag.  These  being  called  over,  and  all 
checked  by  the  clerk  to  guarantee  the  office 
and  the  public  against  loss,  and  to  exone¬ 
rate  the  guard,  the  bags  are  forwarded  from 
the  Tick-room  into  the  Inland  Letter  Sort¬ 
ing-office,  by  the  messengers,  who  distribute 
them  at  tables, — ^represented  by  an  alpha¬ 
betical  letter, — around  the  spacious  rooms. 
There  they  are  opened  by  the  different 
clerks,  denominated  the  “  openers,”  most 
of  whom  are  junior  officers.  Upon  close 
inspection  we  find  that  this  description  of 
the  duty  is  simultaneously  performed  :  for 
while  at  one  table  the  large  Birmingham 
bag  is  being  opened,  at  others,  the  Brighton, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  with  the  Irish 
and  Channel  Islands  mails.  Thus  the  duty 
is  continuously  kept  down,  until  the  whole 
of  the  960  arrivals  from  the  English  depu¬ 
ties,  besides  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Frencn,* 

*  By  the  arrangements,  just  concluded,  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  English  PoeU)ffice, 
despatches^  from  France  and  via  France  from  the 
Continent,  are  received  in  London  and  delivered 
in  the  Metropolis  twiu  a  day.  Letters  and  News- 
pers  are  now  despatched  from  London  every 
oming  and  Evening  (Sunday  excepted).  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  our  modem  postal  improve¬ 
ments.  . 
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and  continental  mails,  which  have  reached 
the  office  during  the  preceding  night,  are  all 
opened.  As  soon  as  the  clerk  has  cut  the 
string,  he  turns  upon  the  table  the  whole  of 
the  letters  ;  while  he  pours  the  newspapers 
into  baskets  for  other  messengers  to  take 
away  to  the  sorters.  When  the  letters  ar¬ 
rive  in  London,  they  bear  impressed,  upon 
the  seal  side,  a  stamp  in  black  or  blue  ink, 
which  specifies  the  town  at  which,  and  the 
day  when  they  were  posted.  When  handed 
to  the  London  stampers,  they  have  put  upon 
them  if  pre-paid  or  labelled,  another  stamp 
in  red  ink,  and  if  unpaid  in  black,  denoting 
the  day  they  ought  to  be  delivered.  These 
detective  dated  stamps  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  cases  of  inquiry  as  to  misdelivered 
or  detained  letters,  and  in  legal  proceedings 
they  frequently  prove  most  valuable  in  fix¬ 
ing  guilt  upon  the  proper  party. 

The  operation  of  stamping  having  been 
performed,  we  are  led  to  notice  one  of  the 
most  interesting  divisions  of  the  duty, — the 
assortment  of  the  vast  body  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  strewed  as  it  appears  to  be  over  the 
whole  of  the  office,  the  letters  alone  covering 
many  hundred  square  feet  of  desks  and 
tabling.  After  the  clerks  have  examined 
the  letters  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  postage  stamps  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  obliterated  by  the  provincial  post¬ 
masters,  that  the  registered  letters  have 
been  duly  entered  upon  the  local  bill,  and 
the  amounts  of  charge  accurately  made  out, 
the  letters  are  carried  over  to  the  sorting 
tables  in  the  gross.  There  those  intended 
for  the  London  delivery  are  separated,  first 
into  divisions  numbered  consecutively  from 
one  to  fifteen,  each  division  embracing  a 
certain,  portion  of  the  metropolis,  or  a  pe¬ 
culiar  class  of  correspondence.  This  having 
been  done,  these  same  letters  are  gathered, 
or  in  official  phraseology  “  collected,”  and 
taken  to  an  officer  denominated  the  “  dis¬ 
trict  sorter.”  He  divides  them  into  walks, 
representative  of  the  plots  of  ground  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  letter-carriers.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  so  far  prepared  for  delivery,  is 
sent  up  by  a  machine,  worked  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  steam-engine,  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  where  are  the  letter-carriers’ 
rooms,  and  the  galleries  where  the  post¬ 
men  are  ranged  in  separate  divisions,  each 
man’s  seat  representing  the  walk  he  de¬ 
livers.  As  he  receives  his  letters  he  keeps 
himself  engaged  in  again  assorting  them, 
by  placing  them  now  in  streets,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  numbers  as  they  fall  along  his 
“  delivery,”  so  that  he  may  lose  no  time 
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when  he  reaches  his  out- door  duty.  Be¬ 
sides  this  service  the  letter-carrier  has  to 
attend  to  the  call  of  the  assistant  inspector 
of  letter-carriers,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  day  has  been  most  probably  in¬ 
quired  of  respeeting  letters  either  expected 
or  refused ;  or  said  to  be  unknown  at  the 
time  they  were  presented ;  or  who  proba¬ 
bly  has  to  tell  him  (the  carrier)  where  a  cer¬ 
tain  bankrupt’s  correspondence  is  in  future 
to  be  taken,  or  letters  re-directed,  in  cases 
where  persons  have  removed  from  their 
former  residences.  Imperfectly  addressed 
letters  he  has  to  send  to  “  try  ”  at  streets 
of  the  same  name,  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis:  abatements,  in  cases  of  over¬ 
charge,  he  has  also  to  attend  to  ;  make 
search  in  the  “  Dead  letter  register”  for 
letters  addressed  to  persons  “  gone  away, 
and  left  no  address,”  and  a  variety  of  other 
duties,  of  a  minor,  but  not  of  a  less  import¬ 
ant  character,  both  to  the  service  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenue. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  other  persons 
are  employed  in  the  reetifieation  of  “  mis- 
sorted  ”  or  ‘‘  blind  letters.”  The  amount 
of  charge  to  each  man  is  also  made  out,  and 
entered  in  the  check-books,  by  clerks  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  that  the  Superin¬ 
tending  President  may  be  duly  debited  by 
the  Receiver-General,  the  men  being  called 
upon  to  pay  in  the  revenue  they  collect, 
three  times  a-week.  Happily,  this  part  of 
the  business  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as 
heretofore  ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the 
o/)/iona/*  payment  of  postage  will  not  bo 
long  permitted  to  exist  (on  inland  letters 
at  least),  as  the  cost  of  collection  on  unpaid 
letters  seriously  detracts  from  the  net  reve¬ 
nue,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  stationery  and 
labor,  while  it  materially  retards  the  duty, 
both  in  the  country  and  London  offices.  In¬ 
dependently  of  all  this  duty,  there  are  en¬ 
gaged,  both  on  the  lower  and  upper  floors, 
a  variety  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  di¬ 
vide  and  assort  the  provincial  newspapers 
for  the  metropolitan  morning  delivery,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  in  whieh  the  letters  are 
divided  and  assorted,  so  that  the  despatch 
may  be  uniform,  and  the  delivery  simulta¬ 
neous,  in  every  part  of  this  great  city. 

Pouches  and  “  State  Papers,”  and  am¬ 
bassadorial  despatches,  intended  for  Her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen,  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Ministers  of 
State,  or  the  Foreign  Plenipotentiaries,  are 
separately  attended  to  by  the  “Clerks  of 
Official  correspondence,”  and  their  assist- 
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ants.  At  the  close  of  the  duty  the  bags  are 
“  made  up,”  and  conveyed  in  carts,  in  the 
charge  of  special  messengers,  by  whom  they 
are  delivered,  at  the  several  offices  in  Down- 
ing-street,  Somerset-house,  the  Admiralty, 
and  other  Government  offices.  All  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  stamping  and  assorting  having 
been  gone  through,  the  men  begin  to  tie  up 
their  bundles,  and  deposit  them  in  large 
canvas  bags.  In  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
the  “  departure  bell  ”  is  rung,  and  the  let¬ 
ter-carriers  hasten  to  their  walks,  those  to 
the  nearest,  on  foot,  and  the  others  in  “  ac¬ 
celerators,”  projected  in  1829,  by  Mr. 
Critchett,  the  then  Inspector  of  Letter-car¬ 
riers. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  above  duty  there 
are  employed,  in  this  section  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  alone,  several  presidents,  about 
100  clerks,  60  messengers,  120  sub-sorters, 
9  assistant-inspectors  of  letter-carriers,  and  I 
nearly  300  letter-carriers.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  “early  duty” 
alone,  80,000  letters,  and  50,000  newspa¬ 
pers,  pass  through  the  office,  independently 
of  some  thousands  more  which  are  forward¬ 
ed  by  the  morning  mails. 

MORNING  MAILS. 

During  the  time  the  above  duty  is  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  as  the  arrivals  from  the  seve¬ 
ral  branch  offices  and  receiving  houses  are 
brought  into  the  office,  the  process  of  stamp¬ 
ing  and  sorting  the  letters  and  newspapers, 
sent  per  morning  mails  from  London  to  the 
provinces,  is  going  on.  According  to  the 
latest  list  published  by  the  authorities,  let¬ 
ters,  newspapers,  and  publications  such  as 
Howitt’s  Journal,”  (when  duly  stamped) 
are  forwarded  every  morning,  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  towns  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  for  delivery  the  same  evening,  besides 
letters,  etc.,  which  are  sent  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  be  delivered  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the 
mails  at  each  post  town. 

THE  LONDON  DISTRICT  POST-OFFICE. 

This  .department  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  General  Post,  and  sepa¬ 
rately  managed,  both  as  to  its  control, 
and  its  officers.  All  of  them,  though  of 
course  subject  to  the  Post-Master-General, 
act  independently  of  the  officers  employed 
in  that  section  of  the  establishment.  This 
office  was  originated  many  years  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  General  Post,  its  object,  as 
its  present  name  imports,  being  the  circu- 
VoL.  XIII.  No.  IV.  36 


lation  of  local  letters  merely  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  VViliiam  Dockwra  of  London,  mer¬ 
chant,  was  the  originator  of  this  Post,  he 
having  set  it  up  as  a  private  speculation.  Its 
operation,  however,  being  thought  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  power  given  by  parliament  to 
the  “  Chief  Post-Master”  a  suit  was  com¬ 
menced  against  Dockwra,  by  order  of  the 
late  King  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  when 
a  verdict  was  given  against  Dockwra,  and 
damages  found.  Dockwra  afterwards, 
upon  petition  to  the  government,  was  al¬ 
lowed  compensation  to  the  amount  of  £500 
per  annum,  and  afterwards  he  was  made 
Comptroller  of  the  District  Post-office. 
Eventually,  he  was  dismissed  the  service 
for  alleged  irregularities  and  abuses  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  original  rate  of  postage  in  this  of¬ 
fice  was  one  penny  ;  and  the  payment  in 
advance  was  compidsory. 

In  1801,  the  “penny”  post  became  a 
“  two-penny”  post ;  and  in  1805  the  post¬ 
age  on  letters  delivered  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark,  was  advanced  to  three-pence  ; 
bat  in  1831,  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Post- 
office  enquiry,  the  boundaries  of  the  Two¬ 
penny  Post,  were  extended  to  include  all 
places  within  three  miles  of  the  General 
Post-office  ;  and  in  1833  to  places  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twelve  miles.  By  the  “  Penny 
Postage  Act”  all  distinction  as  to  distance 
was  done  away. 

The  part  of  the  building  in  St.  Martin’s- 
le-grand,  in  which  the  duty  of  the  district 
post  is  carried  on,  is  situate  on  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  the  vestibule  or  great  hall,  and 
by  an  improvement  just  effected  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Fortune,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Rice, 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  Woods  and  Forests, 
a  large  addition  is  made  to  the  original 
apartments  occupied  for  the  purpose  of 
the  duty,  by  the  addition  of  the  spacious 
premises  recently  occupied  by  the  Money 
order  department.  This  work  required  the 
greatest  skill  and  care,  as  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  effect  it,  to  remove  one  of  the 
main  walls  of  the  building  upon  which  the 
superincumbent  structure,  on  that  side, 
rested.  By  the  aid  of  immense  iron  gird¬ 
ers,  however,  and  pillars  of  the  same  metal, 
the  opening  was  made  and  both  offices  are 
now  turned  into  one,  and  the  new  rooms 
fitted  accordingly. 

The  system  of  stamping  is,  in  principle, 
the  same  as  in  the  inland  office.  In  this 
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department  the  modus  operandi  is  altered  evening  the  case,  as  it  is  called,  is  sent  to 
so  as  to  suit  the  peculiarity  of  the  despatch  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Letter-carriers 
and  delivery,  so  that  the  sorting  and  other  where  it  is  entered  in  the  application-hook, 
duties  are  necessarily  of  a  different  descrip-  and  on  the  following  morning  the  letter- 
tion,  though  essentially  the  same.  The  de-  carrier  is  asked  if  he  remembers  anything 
tail  is,  probably,  hardly  so  prolix  as  that  of  it.  If  his  reply  is  found  correct,  the  an- 
of  the  general  sorting.  swer  given  forms  the  “endorsement”  on 

From  the  latest  instructions  as  to  post-  the  case,  which  is  usually  written  by  the 
ing  and  despatch  in  this  very  useful  section  Assistant-Inspector,  and  signed  by  the  In- 
of  the  service,  we  gather  the  fact,  that  in  spector.  This  endorsement  is  counter- 
London  there  are  daily  ten  deliveries  of  let-  signed  by  the  Superintending-President,  as 
ters,  packets,  and  newspapers,  within  a  principal  of  the  Inland  Department,  and 
circle  of  three  miles  from  the  chief  office  in  thence  transferred  to  the  Secretary’s  of- 
St.  Martin’s-le-grand.  Within  six  miles  fice,  where  the  case  is  written  oflf,  and  an 
five  deliveries ;  and  within  twelve  miles  answer,  in  accordance  with  the  endorse- 
three  deliveries  daily,  and  one  delivery  and  ment,  is  sent  to  the  applicant, 
an  evening  collection,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  More  serious  cases,  such  as  letters  not 
Though  this  office  bears  a  name  which  delivered,  stated  to  contain  coin,  or  articles 
imports  that  the  parties  employed  in  it  are  of  value,  either  “  inwards”  or  “  outwards” 
01^^  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  local  are  sent  to  a  special  office,  called  the 
corfcspondence  it  should  be  remembered  [“  Missing  Letter-office.”  From  this  de- 
that  these  men  are  employed  in  distributing  I  partment  communications  are  sent  to  the 
General  Post  letters,  also  beyond  the  limit  I  Deputy  Post-Masters,  where  it  is  stated 
of  that  office  which  is  three  miles  from  the  i  that  the  letters  missing  were  posted,  the 
Post-office  only.  Mo.st  of  the  mid-day  and  applicant  having  been  furnished  with  a 
foreign  arrivals,  and  many  of  the  ship  letters  blank  form  to  fill  in  every  particular.  It 
are  “  got  out,”  and  distributed  by  them,  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  an  elaborate 
after  the  General-post  letter  carriers  have  mode  of  doing  business  must  occupy  the 
returned  home  from  the  early  duty.  time  of  many  officers  according  to  the  shape 

The  business  in  this  office  is,  of  course, /any  inquiry  may  take.  If  any  dishonest 
continuous  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn-  proceedings  are  discovered  during  the 
ing  until  nine  in  the  evening.  Upon  an  1  search,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Solici- 
average  there  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  j  tor  who,  at  once,  institutes  farther  investi- 
“  officers  and  persons”  employed  in  this  j  gation,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care 
branch  of  the  service,  daily.  j  that  no  infringementof  the  Post-office|enact- 

j  ments  takes  place.  To  find  a  single  letter, 
MISCELLANEOUS  DUTIES  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE  |  it  frequently  happens  that  several  depart- 
DURiNG  THE  DAY.  j  ments are  troubled.  The  Inspector  of  Let¬ 

ter  carriers,  or  his  Assistants,  must  look 
As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  an  outline  for  it ;  the  clerks  in  the  Superintending 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  services  of  the ;  President’s-office  must  say  it  is  not  in  the 
several  officers  in  the  Post-office  are  render- :  Inland-office  ;  the  Dead-letter  clerks,  that 
ed  during  the  day  in  the  auxiliary  offices,  it  cannot  be  found  there  ;  and  the  “  Miss- 
we  shall,  for  brevity’s  sake,  notice  the  rou-:  ing  letter”  officers  must  declare  that  “  no 
tine  in  the  case  of  inquiries,  complaints,  i  trace  of  it  appears  in  that  office.”  Fre¬ 
sco.,  which  cause  such  attendance  necessary !  quently,  however,  it  happens  on  enquiry, 
from  the  time  of  the  morning  delivery  to  that  the  writer  himself  was  to  blame.  The 
the  commencement  of  the  evening  duty.  )  letter  when  found  was  out  of  course  to  the 
All  complaints  or  inquiries  sent  to  the  |  party  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  in  the 
Secretary  are  at  once  forwarded  to  the  J  proper  course  of  the  practice.  Probably  it 
proper  department,  where  only  they  can  be  I  was  mis-directed,  or  the  party  had  gone 
answered.  Consequently,  it  is  far  better  away  and  left  no  address,  or  it  had  beenre- 
for  all  parties  who  have  such  complaints  or!  fused  in  ignorance  of  the  party  living  at 
inquiries  to  make,  to  prefer  them  at  once  the  house ;  or  wrongly  numbered  or  ad- 
at  the  office  where  they  may  be  effectively  dressed  “  John-street,  London or  “  Lon- 
and  speedily  met.  Suppose  an  inquiry  is  don”  only ;  or — as  in  one  case  we  remem- 
made  for  a  letter  expected  in  London,  but  ber  to  have  met  with — it  causes  inquiries 
which  has  not  arrived.  The  party  disap-  and  expense  and  trouble  to  the  public  ser- 
pointed  writes  to  the  Secretary.  That  vice,  and  vexation  to  those  who  expect  to 
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receive  them  ?  People  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  having  their  letters  opened  at  the  Dead 
I-iCtter-office,  and  finally  consif'ned  to  the 
waste-paper  basket  of  that  department. 
Let  them  never  forget,  that  through  care¬ 
lessness  or  thoughtlessness  they  nmy  cause 
a  great  outlay  in  swelling  the  cost  of  man¬ 
agement  in  these  inquiries ;  and,  as  the 
transit  rate  is  now  so  exceedingly  moderate, 
the  least  the  public  can  do  is,  not  to  annoy 
the  office  and  waste  the  time  of  the  officers, 
and  thus  squander  the  revenue  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  evils  which  a  little  care  would  at 
once  annihilate. 

Besides  these  officers,  necessarily  engaged 
in  advancing  the  subsidiary  duties  from 
day  to  day,  there  are  others,  employed  in 
the  Accountant  and  Receiver-Generars  offi¬ 
ces,  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  Superin¬ 
tending  President,  at  the  London  district 
office.  In  the  Accountant  General’s  office, 
a  large  amount  of  business  is  done.  U'he 
Accountant  has  the  general  control  and  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  accounts  and  checks, 
relating  to  the  revenue,  lie  furnishes  the 
items  of  expenditure,  and  provides  for  their 
production  at  the  Audit-office  once  a  year, 
where  they  are  examined  and  allowed.  The 
clerks  are  employed  in  superintending  the 
bye  and  cross  road  accounts  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
inland  and  London  district  office,  and  those 
of  the  letter-bill,  postage  stamps,  rural 
posts,  and  the  colonial  and  foreign  accounts 
with  the  office,  and  in  the  entry  of  remit¬ 
tances.  There  are  employed  in  these  duties 
about  forty  officers  daily. 

The  Receiver-general’s  office  is  one  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  Post-office,  though 
connected  with  it.  As  the  operations  per¬ 
formed  therein  are  a  check  upon  the  Post- 
office,  the  chief  officer  takes  his  appoint¬ 
ment  not  under  the  Post-Master-General, 
but  by  warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  The  Receiver-general  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  gross  receipts  of  the  revenue. 
He  pays  all  salaries,  and  other  expenses  ; 
signs  all  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
both  on  revenue  and  money  order  accounts  ; 
pays  into  the  Exchequer  the  net  revenue, 
signing  the  specifications  and  “  write  offs  ” 
lor  that  purpose.  The  requisitions  to  the 
Stamp  Office  for  postage  stamps  he  also 
signs,  and  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the 
general  accounts  of  receipts  and  payments 
to  the  Commissioners  for  auditing  public 
accounts.  To  the  Treasury,  this  officer 
sends  a  weekly  account  of  receipt  and  ex¬ 
penditure  :  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 


large  amount  of  gold  required  for  the  daily 
service,  from  the  Bank,  he  is  also  responsi¬ 
ble.  Thirteen  officers  (chief  clerks,  and 
others)  assist  daily  in  this  duty. 

Inquiries,  applications,  and  complaints 
of  all  kinds,  either  with  reference  to  letters 
or  newspapers  sent  through  the  London  Dis¬ 
trict  Po.Nt- Office,  are  examined  and  replied  to 
in  the  Superintending  President’s  Office,  as 
well  a.s  all  the  “rides”  in  that  department, 
and  the  Surveyor’s  work,  which  requires 
careful  and,  indeed,  unremitting  attontiin. 

The  mid-day  mail  is  superintended  by 
the  President  of  the  Inland  Office.  Several 
of  the  General  Post  sub-sorters  assort  the 
letters  daily,  and  the  delivery  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  the  metropolis  is  effected  by 
the  Gen  ral  Post  letter-carriers,  w’hile  those 
of  the  District  Post 
remainder  of  the  co 
now  begins  to  be  very 

The  mail-guard  service  is  separately 
regulated.  Officers  are  on  duty  a;  1  day; 
and  the  guards,  who  attend  to  the  delivery 
of  the  bags  throughout  the  country,  arc 
sent  out  by  day  or  by  night,  as  their  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  required. 

THE  MONEY  ORDER  OFFICE. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the 
Post-Office  service  is  the  Money  Order 
Office.  Commenced  as  a  private  specula¬ 
tion  by  Robert  Watts,  Esq.,  about  half  a 
century  since,  it  has  continued  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  in  importance,  until  it 
has  at  length  become  the  “  working  man’s 
bank,”  through  which  he  may  send  when 
at  a  distance,  his  earnings  to  his  wife  and 
family.  It  is  enough  with  reference  to  the 
utility  of  this  department  and  the  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  it  is  held,  for  us  to  say,  that 
since  its  establishment  the  number  of  orders 
issued  and  paid  within  the  year  has  increased 
upwards  of  thirty-fold.  Its  branches  have 
been  extended  to  every  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  a  Post-Office  of  compara¬ 
tive  substance  is  to  be  found,  so  that  now 
but  little  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  either 
an  issue  or  the  payment  of  money  orders. 

Nearly  three  hundred  officers  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  service  in  the  London  Office  in 
Aldersgate-street  alone,  and  several  others 
at  the  Branch  Offices  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  hours  are  from  ten  to  four,  and  the 
amount  charged  for  commission  is  3d.  for 
sums  under  ii5,  and  6d.  for  amounts  trans¬ 
mitted  beyond  that  sum.  In  the  year, 
ended  the  5th  of  January,  1847,  7,024,882 
money-orders  were  issued  and  paid,  the 
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total  amount  of  money  represented  by 
which,  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
115,153.  19s.  9d. 

Inquiries  for  money  orders  lost  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manuer  as  those  for  miss¬ 
ing  letters. 

THE  GENERAL  POST  EVENING  DUTY. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
manifold  duties  performed  at  the  Post-Of¬ 
fice,  is  what  is  called  the  evening  duty, 
which  consists  of  the  reception  of  the  vast 
body  of  correspondence  posted  in,  and  for 
twelve  miles  round  London,  besides  the 
large  despatch  into  the  Provinces  of  the 
morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  the 
general  reader  a  complete  idea  of  this  gi¬ 
gantic,  work:  indeed  such  a  description 
^ftf|||j|Efar  exceed  the  limits  which  could  be 
in  a  serial  publication.  We  will, 
however,  endeavor,  so  far  as  convenient,  to 
present  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  duty  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  show  what  system  will  do  even  in 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  our  public  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  greatest  amount  of  duty  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  smallest  allowance 
of  time,  before  the  mass  of  correspondence 
must  be  on  its  way  in  every  species  of  con¬ 
veyance,  hastened  forward  by  all  the  kinds 
of  motive  power  with  which  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  acquainted. 

The  evening  duty  in  the  General  Post- 
Office  and  at  the  several  branch  offices 
throughout  the  ^Metropolis,  commences 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
first  process  at  the  chief  office  is  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  several  mail 
carts  employed  throughout  London,  the 
-  collection  of  the  different  bags  from  the  re- 
ceiving  houses  and  the  pouring  out  the  let¬ 
ters  and  newspapers  upon  what  arc  called 
the  “  facing  tables  ”  in  the  inland  and 
newspaper  offices.  This  preliminary  busi¬ 
ness  is  performed  by  the  junior  hands,  who 
place  all  the  letters  with  the  directions  up¬ 
permost,  that  the  obliterators  and  the  other 
stampers  may  have  easy  access  to  them.  At 
this  moment  the  interior  of  the  receiving 
rooms  where  the  boxes  are  placed,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  hall,  presents  a  most  busy 
and  animated  appearance,  showers  of  letters 
teeming  through  the  openings  and  continu¬ 
ally  falling  into  the  large  drawers  fixed  for 
their  reception  The  clerks  at  the  windows 
and  the  paid  letter  messengers  are  also  fully 
engaged,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  stampers 
resounds  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of 


the  building.  As  the  letters  thus  teem  in, 
the  work  of  obliteration  and  affixing  the 
dated  stamp,  proceeds ;  and  as  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  the  correspondence  is  handed 
over  to  the  sorters  who  divide  the  letters 
into  what  arc  termed  “roads,” — or  rather 
“lines  of  road,”  traversed  by  the  several 
mail  conveyances  or  embraced  on  the  routes 
of  the  lines  of  railway. 

The  letters  so  divided  are  then  collected 
and  taken  to  other  assorters,  or  “  clerks  at 
the  roads,”  who  make  the  final  assortment 
by  placing  each  letter  into  boxes  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  post  towns  comprised 
in  the  division  or  road.  Besides  this,  let¬ 
ters  which  have  been  registered  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  are  all  enter¬ 
ed  in  what  is  called  the  “  country  letter 
book  ;”  thence  they  are  transferred  to  the 
“road,”  where  the  clerk  enters  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
sent  on  the  bill  of  the  post-master ;  and 
finally  they  are  tied  up  in  the  “  way  bill,” 
separately  from  all  the  other  letters,  that 
the  deputy  may  send,  with  the  bill,  back 
to  the  Post-Office  the  next  day,  the  receipt 
showing  that  the  “  money  letter”  has  been 
“  duly  received”  by  the  proper  party.  Up 
to  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  “  glut  ” 
of  the  letters  is  excessive ;  and  a  casual 
looker-on  would  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
that  so  great  a  mass  of  correspondence  can 
be  possibly  got  through.  Presidents,  how¬ 
ever,  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost  in 
order  to  spread  the  duty  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  dorks,  sorters,  messengers,  and  other 
officers,  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  duty 
“  down  ”  as  much  as  can  be,  or  they  would 
be  speedily  overwhelmed  and  reported  for 
being  “  late  ”  at  their  division,  d'he  hour 
of  six  having  struck,  the  correspondence 
arrives  more  gradually,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  “  fee ;”  and  then  the  officers  are 
enabled  to  “  master  ”  the  pressure,  by  hard 
working  until  about  quarter  before  eight 
o’clock,  when  only  a  few  straggling,  badly 
directed,  or  doubtful  letters  have  to  be 
sorted.  Immediately  afterwards  the  bun¬ 
dles,  being  all  tied  up,  are  placed  in  the 
bags  brought  over  from  the  newspaper-of¬ 
fice  to  receive  the  letters  thus  prepared  for 
them  in  the  Inland-office. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  duty,  the 
work  of  assorting  the  newspapers  is  per¬ 
formed,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the  build- 
!  ing — an  upper-room  over  the  Inland- office, 
j  The  great  body  of  newspapers  is  received 
j  from  the  London  vendors  a  few  minutes  be- 
[  fore  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  40,000  be- 
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ing  posted  within  ten  minutes,  50,000  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  and  assorted  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  After  six 
o’clock  the  supply  is  limited,  there  being 
from  that  hour  until  half-past  seven  one 
halfpenny  fee.  Upon  upwards  of  1,000 
per  night,  however,  this  fje  is  paid  upon 
each  paper.  The  newspapers  are  not  stamp¬ 
ed,  they  are  sorted  similarly  to  the  letters  ;  = 
but,  being  more  bulky,  the  process  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  a  slower  character  than  the  letter 
sorting.  From  time  to  time  during  the  duty 
the  boxes  are  emptied,  and  the  papers  put 
into  the  bags ;  and  at  7:45  these  bags  are 
sent  into  the  Inland-office,  some  of  them 
being  let  down  by  slides  into  the  office,  and 
others  of  them  being  conveyed  by  the  steam- 
machine  to  the  clerks  in  that  department.  . 

At  length  the  final  letter  is  sorted,  and  the 
bags  “  brought  over.’’  In  five  minutes  all 
the  letters  are  deposited  ;  and  in  five  more 
the  bags  are  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  given  in 
charge  to  the  several  guards,  who  from  that 
moment  become  responsible  for  their  safe 
delivery  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  in  the 
provinces.  Messengers  convey  them  to  the 
different  omnibuses,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  more  minutes — as  the  clock  of  the  Post- 
office  strikes  eight, — the  rumbling  wheels 
of  the  various  vehicles  announce  the  fact, 
that  this  vast  body  of  correspondence  is  on 
its  way  to  its  destination  to  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  colonies,  and  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

The  Post-office  is,  after  this  hour,  com¬ 
paratively  deserted  :  nobody  remains  there 
except  the  night  messengers  waiting  for 
foreign  arrivals,  and  the  private  watchmen 
who  perambulate  its  silent  offices  and  empty 
apartments,  until  the  early  morning  duty 
again  awakens  life  and  activity  by  new  ar¬ 
rivals  from  the  provinces  and  abroad. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  different  du¬ 
ties  of  the  Post-office  establishment,  both 
of  an  executive  and  departmental  character, 
it  remains  for  us  only  to  glance  at  the  mode 
of  appointment  and  the  rate  of  pay’provided 
for  the  “  officers  and  persons”  connected 
with  this  vast  social  machine.  Glad  should 
we  have  been  to  have  had  it  in  our  power 
to  say  that  the  “  working  classes”  in  this 
most  responsible  and  important  section  of 
the  public  service  were  fitly  and  adequately 
remunerated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
is  not  the  case  ;  and  so  much  the  more,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  interests  of 
the  “  few,”  under  the  existing  system  of 


management,  are  considered,  while  “  the 
rights  of  the  many”  are  too  frequently  over¬ 
looked,  or  only  very  cursorily  and  tardily 
inquired  into.  That  principle,  in  a  public 
establishment  cannot  be  a  good  one,  which 
regards  the  rank  of  the  officer  only,  and  not 
his  actual  value  to  the  service  ;  and  that 
scheme  must  bo  faulty  which  prevents  a 
worthy  subordinate  officer  from  rising  in 
rank  beyond  his  own  class,  however  indus¬ 
trious  he  may  have  proved  himself  or  fit  for 
higher  duty  and  increased  salary.  Nor  is 
this  the  end  of  the  evil.  In  the  upper  de¬ 
grees  of  seniority  in  clerkships  the  amount 
of  remuneration  is  princely  ;  while  in  the 
first  classes  of  the  lower  offices,  the  pittance 
is  “  poor  indeed.”  Thishhould  not  be  ;  for 
the  fact  is  that  in  both  cases  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is, — to  say  the  least, — equal i^nd  the 
actual  labor  falls,  without  question,  i^|||||Q|^ 
severely  upon  the  worst  paid  men,  fno||^ 
the  date  of  appointment  in  both  instances 
may  be  the  same.  And  in  the  case  of  su¬ 
perannuation  allowances  the  well-paid  clerk, 
who  rises  from  an  easy  seniority  to  the 
maximum  sura  of  £450  per  annum  has  al¬ 
ways  1  efore  him  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a 
liberal  pension.  According  to  the  scale 
furnished  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  3  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  113,  and  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  24, 
he  can  look  forward  to  certain  twelfths  of 
his  salary  and  emoluments,  according  to 
length  of  service,  this  allowance  increasing 
every  five  years  up  to  45  years’  servitude, 
at  which  time  this  officer  is  entitled  to  the 
WHOLE  of  his  salary  and  emoluments,  if  ap¬ 
pointed  before  the  6th  of  August,  1829,  and 
two-thirds  if  he  was  appointed  since  that 
date.  But  what  is  the  case  in  the  instance 
of  “sub-sorters”  and  “letter-carriers.”’ 
They  are  allowed  (if  in  the  General-post) 
£20  per  annum  from  15  to  20  years’  servi¬ 
tude  ;  £30  from  20  to  25  years’  active  duty  ; 
£40  from  25  to  30  years,  and  if  they  remain 
30  years  more,  they  eannot  obtain  any  ad¬ 
dition  to  £50  per  annum  !  The  messengers 
receive  a  trifle  extra,  as  they  are  permitted 
to  rise  to  £60  per  annum  after  35  years 
service.  But  what  do  the  poor  London 
district-postmen  get — the  men  who  most 
need  help,  because  during  active  service 
they  are  the  worst  paid  1  Nine  shillings 
per  week  after  25  years  service ;  seven  shil~ 
lings  from  20  to  25  ;  six  shillings  from  15  to 
20;  and  under  15  years  an  allowance  not 
to  exceed  five  shillings  per  week,  and  that 
only  in  very  special  cases.  Naturally 
enough  we  inquire  why  this  is  so.^  The  an¬ 
swer  is  returned  in  a  document  relating  to 
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the  Post-office  (713)  dated  21st  of  July, 
1847,  page  33  : — the  above  scale  is  “  more 
suitable  to  their  ranky'^  while  at  the  same 
time  “  it  embraces  a  fair  consideration  of 
their  respective  length  of  service.'*'^* 

The  objection  we  take  to  this  practice  is 
powerful:  it  is  this,  that  the  system  is 
NOT  JUST.  It  required  the  same  influence 
and  patronage  to  procure  a  situation  for 
a  letter  carrier  as  for  the  highest  clerk  in 
the  service.  Both  of  them  had  to  be  train¬ 
ed  to  the  duties  they  are  required  to  fill, 
but  the  one  happened  to  fall  among  the 
ranks  of  the  “  gentlemen”  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  was  officially  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  having  to  wear  the  “  uniform,” 
.‘^tamping  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  “  Heads 
of  Departments”  as  a  “  person”  in  the 
service^  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in 
vu;ili|||^hese  strictures  that  we  wish  to  im- 
j^MWame  to  the  men  placed  in  the  supe¬ 
rior offices  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  practice.  By  no  means ;  they  are  but 
the  creatures  of  the  system  ;  the  tools  of 
the  practice.  But  this  we  do  say,  that  in 
order  to  encourage  the  honest  man,  who 
faithfully  performs  his  duty  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  rising  family  and  an 
inadequate  income,  the  path  of  promotion 
ought  to  be  opened,  and  something  like 
equal  justice  should  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  establishment.  Let  not  the  authori¬ 
ties  take  advantage  of  the  prostrate  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  “working  classes”  in  the  office 
to  drive  men  to  despondency  at  their 
prospects  and  perhaps  to  dishonesty  be¬ 
cause  of  them  ;  but  let  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  in  future  repudiate  any 
tampering  with  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
privileges  of  the  so-called  “  subordinate” 
officers  and  “  persons.”  Encouragement 
given  to  such  men  would  be  repaid  with 
interest.  The  men  are  willing  to  labor  ; 
let  them  not  be  trampled  upon,  but  equi¬ 
tably  paid  for  their  services,  promoted 
according  to  their  deserts  independently  of 
“  class  interests,”  or  venal  preference,  or 
any  other  interested  arrangements,  and  let 
them  be  honorably  paid  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  when 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  labor  in  the 
public  service. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting 
department.  Much  as  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Row¬ 
land  Hill  and  others  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

•  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  the  Lords 
of  theTreasury.  Date,  Jan.  2Gth,  1833. 


Large  as  is  now  the  postal  establishment  of 
this  country,  and  widely  as  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  penetrate  into  distant  lands,  a  few 
years  will  show  that  the  maximum  is  no¬ 
thing  like  attained.  The  principle  of  an 
uniform  rate  once  admitted  into  the  Post- 
office  has  opened  an  almost  interminable 
line  of  business  before  the  authorities  ;  and 
the  simplification  of  the  mode  of  payment 
through  the  Stamp-office  will  effect  still 
more.  Such  a  result  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  steps  already  taken.  Many 
of  the  now  existing  anomalies  with  respect 
to  ship  and  foreign  rates  must  be  removed  ; 
and  an  almost  total  change  must  and  will 
take  place,  both  in  the  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  terms  of  contract  between 
nation  and  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
transmission  of  correspondence.  Further 
than  this.  VVe  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  not  only  the 
utmost  simplicity  will  be  introduced  into 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  department, 
but  that  a  still  further  reduction  of  rates  of 
postage  will  be  made,  and  that  in  the  end, 
we  shall  have,  not  merely  an  inland  but  a 
continental  an“  Ocean,” — aye,  farther, — 
an  UNIVERSAL  “PENNY  POSTAGE.” 


The  London  Press. — On  this  very  day  (31s 
January)  new  proprietors  take  possession  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  for  many  years  the  morning 
official  organ  of  the  Liberal  party.  Many  yeart 
ago  this  paper  was  purchased  by  Sir  John,  then  Mrs 
Easthope,  a  stock  broker,  under  whose  managemen.t 
its  circulation  increased,  and  ihe  paper  in  the  course 
of  time  became  a  good  property.  But  latterly,  the 
circulation  has  been  decreasing,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  recover  it  by  reducing  the  price  from  5d. 
to  4(i.  This  reduction  of  price  did  not  answer,  the 
circulation  continued  to  decline,  and  the  influence 
of  the  paper  became 

“  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.” 

Sir  John  Easthope  and  his  late  partners  in  the  con¬ 
cern,  Mr.  Duncan,  bookseller,  of  Paternoster  Row, 
and  Mr.  Parker  (of  poor-law  notoriety),  wished  to 
get  rid  bf  the  property,  and  they  have  found  a  pur¬ 
chaser  in  Mr.  Moffat,  the  Member  for  Daitmonth, 
who  takes  possession  this  day,  as  I  am  informed. 
With  the  late  proprietors,  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle  the 
editor  (son-in-law  of  Sir  John  Easthope,  who  a  few 
years  ago  succeeded  Dr.  Black,  for  a  great  number 
of  years  the  editor  of  the  paper),  goes  out  also.  The 
Sun,  evening  newspaper,  has  also  changed  hands. 
In  18*28,  1829,  or  1830,  this  paper  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Grant  of  Redcastle,  in  your  county 
[Ross-shire],  who  engaged  as  manager  Mr.  Murdo 
Young,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Calder  of 
Cromarty,  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Times. 
Mr,  Grant  and  Mr.  Young  subsequently  fell  out, 
and  the  latter  became  sole  proprietor;  and  he  has 
continued  so  until  vrithin  the  last  few  weeks,  when 
Alderman  Harmer,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dispatch, 
became  sole  proprietor,  retaining  Mr.  Young  in  his 
employment  as  manager. — London  Correspondent 
of  RoSiShire  Advertiser. 


From  the  People’i  Journal. 

FORGIVENESS. 

BY  WILLIAM  KENNEDY. 

Oh,  wring  the  black  drop  from  your  heart 
Before  you  kneel  in  prayer ! 

You  do  but  mock  the  Mercy-Seat 
If  hatred  linger  there. 

How  can  you  ask  offended  Heaven 
To  clear  your  soul’s  deep  debt, 

If  ’reath  your  ban  lies  brother  man  ? — 

Forgive,  if  not  forget. 

Remember  sons  of  earth  are  bom 
To  sorrow  and  to  sin  ; 

That  poor  and  rich  to  dust  return, 

A  few  brief  years  within. 

For  guests  that  crowd  round  life’s  strange  board, 
Joy’s  cups  are  thinly  set ; — 

To  poison  them  were  fearful  shame — 

Forgive,  if  not  forget. 

In  error,  or  in  guiltiness. 

If  men  have  wrought  thee  wrong, 

From  ways  of  wrath  thy  steps  restrain — 

In  patience  pass  along. 

Should  retribution  be  thy  right. 

He  will  avenge  thee  yet, 

Who  mortal  ill  repayeth  still — 

Forgive,  if  not  forget. 

How  pleasant,  when  our  orisons 
We  breathe  at  eventide. 

To  feel  the  heart  untenanted 
By  anger  or  by  pride ! 

Oh,  blessed  are  the  merciful. 

Whose  hopes  on  high  are  set ! 

Like  them,  release  thy  soul  in  peace — 

Forgive,  and  thou’U  forget. 

From  Bentlej's  Mitcellanjr. 

SONG. 

By  the  clear  silver  tones  of  thy  heavenly  voice. 

By  the  sparkling  blue  eyes  of  the  maid  of  my  choice. 
By  thy  bright  sunny  ringlets,  were  I  on  a  throne, 
And  thou  what  thou  art,  I  should  make  thee  my  own. 

By  the  smile  on  thy  lip— by  the  bloom  on  thy  cheek — 
By  thy  looks  of  affection — ^the  words  thou  dost  speak — 
By  the  heart  warm  with  love  in  that  bosom  of  snow, 
I  love  thee  much  more  than  thou  ever  can’st  know. 

I  love  thee — I  love  thee — what  can  I  say  more. 
Than  tell  what  I  have  told  thee  so  often  before ; 
While  others  may  court  ihee,  may  flatter,  and  praise, 
Forget  not  our  younger  and  happier  days. 


STANZAS. 

The  speakers  here,  are  a  dying  girl  and  her  lover. 
The  ardent  passion  manifested  by  the  youth  suggests 
to  the  girl  several  images  under  which  she  supposes 
that  he  will  delight  to  personify  her  after  her  death. 
The  stanzas  are  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue — the  girl 
suggesting  the  particular  images  in  succession, 
and  the  lover  resending. 

“  Even  as  a  flower  1” 

“  No,  fairest ;  be  not  to  me  as  a  flower. 

The  uncertain  sun  calls  forth  its  odorouibi^th  ; 
The  sweetest  perfume  gives  the  speediest  death — 
The  sport  and  victim  of  a  summer  hour. 

Fairest,  be  not  a  flower !” 

“  Even  as  a  star 

“  No,  brightest ;  be  not  to  me  as  a  star. 

’Tis  one  of  millions,  and  the  hurrying  cloud 
Oft  wrapts  the  glitt’ring  splendor  in  its  shroud ; 
Morn  pales  its  lustre,  and  it  shines  afar. 

Brightest,  be  not  a  star  I” 

“  Even  as  a  dove  T’ 

“  No,  purest ;  be  not  to  me  as  a  dove. 

The  spoiler  oft  breaks  in  upon  its  rest, 

Robbing  the  downy  joys  of  its  soft  nest. 

And  plunging  silence  through  its  native  grove. 
Purest,  be  not  a  dove !’’ 

“  Even  as  a  rock  1” 

“  No,  my  most  faithful ;  be  not  as  a  rock. 

It  mocks  the  embracing  wave ;  or  stands  alone 
In  loveless  gloom,  in  dreary  wastes  unknown, 
Senseless  alike  to  fortune’s  smile  or  shock. 
Changeless,  be  not  a  rock  I” 

“Even  as — myself?” 

“  IVfy  soul’s  best  idol,  be  but  as  thyself; 

Brighter  than  star,  fairer  than  flower, 

Purer  than  dove,  and  in  thy  spirit’s  power 
Steadier  than  rock ! 

Yes !  be  thyself,  thyself— only  thyself!” 

THE  LAST  WILD  FLOWER.  ■ 
Fair  thing.  I’ve  often  seen. 

Among  thy  green  leaves  lie. 

Thy  countless  thousand  starry  flowers 
Gaze  upward  to  the  sky. 

And  mark’d  thee  not. 

Amid  the  gayer  children  of  the  mead, 

By  all  thou  wert  forgot. 

But  when  I  see  thee  now 
Left  blooming  all  alone. 

The  last,  yet  not  least  fair  of  those 
The  lair  ones  that  are  gone. 

Oh  !  then  I  feel 

In  sympathy  thy  loneliness,  and  down 
My  cheek  a  tear  will  steal. 
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There’s  not  a  radiant  gem 
In  fashion’s  galaxy, 

Gleaming  on  high-born  beauty’s  brow, 

So  fair,  so  bright  as  thee. 

And,  floweret,  thou, 

Wreathed  in  the  cottage  maiden’s  hair,  may  deck 
Full  many  as  bright  a  brow. 

The  garden’s  gaudy  flowers 
May  sweetly  bloom  awhile 
In  beauty’s  hand,  and  shed  perfume, 

Nor  languish  ’neath  her  smile ; 

But  thou,  sweet  flower. 

Were  I  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  native  stem, 
Wouldst  wither  ere  an  hour. 

Bloom  ’mong  the  wither’d  leaves 
So  soon  to  be  thy  grave. 

That  mournfully  iall  in  rustling  showers 
From  the  trees  that  o’er  thee  wave ! 

Yet,  lovely  thing, 

Thou’lt  come  again,  and  deck  that  lovely  spot, 
At  the  first  voice  of  spring. 


r 

FromTaiftMagaiine. 

UNKNOWN  HEROES. 

Oh,  ’mid  the  dazzle  and  the  glare  of  this  world’s 
fleeting  show. 

How  many  stout  hearts  sink  beneath  a  weight  of 
battled  woe — 

Heroes,  whose  names  are  scarcely  breathed  beyond 
home’s  humble  hearth — 

Who  live  unknown — unrecked-of  die — the  Brave 
Souls  of  the  Earth ! 

And  genius,  glory,  love  to  shed  around  the  warrior’s 
name. 

And  in  verse  or  story  consecrate  their  own  bright 
sons  to  Fame  ; 

Thus  morn’s  glad  halo  hovers  o’er  proud  peaks  that 
pierce  the  sky. 

While  shrouded  in  oblivion’s  gloom  the  lowly  valleys 
lie. 

Yet  in  the  hidden  vales  of  life  are  battles  fought  and 
won — 

Genius,  though  seeking  not  the  blaze  of  Fame’s  too 
partial  sun, 

There  oft  are  Fortune’s  stern  scdwls  met,  Griefs 
uncomplaining  borne — 

With  only  God  and  Hope  to  cheer  lone  hearts  with 
sorrow  worn. 

There  have  1  seen  strong  men  grow  pale  beneath 
the  gripe  of  Want, 

And  Disease’s  famished  phantom  form  the  lowly 
dwelling  haunt. 

And  Death  the  parent’s  fond  hopes  crush,  relentless, ! 
one  by  one,  ’  1 

While  from  the  gloom  the  suflT rers  looked,  and 
breathed  “  Heaven’s  will  be  done !” 

God  knows — Wealth’s  favorites  ne’er  can  know — 
the  fortitude  sublime. 

That  nerves  the  poor  man’s  soul  to  keep  unstained 
by  vice  and  crime. 


When  the  partner  of  his  wretchedness,  the  children 
of  his  heart. 

In  looks  of  misery  bid  the  tears  of  helpless  sorrow 
ftart 

’Tis  music  to  the  soldier’s  soul  when  a  nation’s 
proud  acclaim 

Greets  him  the  laurelled  conqueror  in  war’s  unhal¬ 
lowed  game ; 

But  loftier  joy  that  hero  boasts,  who,  toiling  up  life’s 
road. 

By  unseen  triumphs  wins  the  smiles  of  conscience 
and  of  God ! 

Like  the  lonely  bark  that  ploughs  her  way  far  on  the 
dreary  deep. 

And  sinks  (unmarked  by  all  save  Heaven)  beneath 
the  storm’s  wild  sweep. 

Earth’s  unknown  heroes  silently  the  world’s  rough 
tempests  brave. 

And,  gliding  noteless  o’er  life’s  waste,  sink  to  a 
fameless  grave. 

Yet,  what  tho’  unknown  ye  warriors,  if  ye  war  for 
Truih  and  Love ! 

Unmarked  below,  your  silent  lives  are  registered 
above ; 

I  When  the  blood-bought  laurels  of  the  field  beneath 
Time’s  touch  shall  die, 

Y’e  nameless  ones  of  earth  shall  shine  in  Heaven 
eternally ! 

In  that  all-glorious  land  beyond  the  grave’s  dark 
wilderness. 

Where  titles,  riches,  sounding  names,  sink  into 
nothingness. 

The  wretched  beggar’s  tattered  garb,  by  honest  vir¬ 
tue  worn. 

Shall  laugh  the  crime-stained  diadems  of  guilty 
kings  to  scorn ! 


From  the  Atheucnm. 

RETROSPECTION. 

That  Time  is  dead  for  ever,  child. 

Gone,  frozen,  dead  for  ever. — Shelley. 

Her  hues  of  youthful  life  divine 
Are  turned  to  ashy  pale ; 

For  she  is  dead — that  May  of  mine ; 

Yet  let  me  lift  the  veil ! 

Not  as  with  open  eyes  she  smiled. 

And  breathed  her  balmy  breath ; — 

Still  must  her  look  be  sweet  and  mild  ; 

I’ll  see  my  May  in  death ! 

No,  nevermore !  her  look  is  strange — 
Y’ou  would  not  see  your  May ; 

Nor  could  you  bear  to  trace  the  change, — 
Your  eyes  would  turn  away. 

Y'our  heart  would  die  at  death’s  disgrace 
Upon  her  mouth  and  brow' : 

Ah  !  leave  the  shroud  across  her  face, — 
You  would  not  know  it  now. 


Death  op  the  elder  Disraeli. — The  pure  and  j  gentleman  just  deceased, — who  certainly  was  learn- 
honorable  career  of  this  gentleman  reachea  its  close  ed  not  only  by  courtesy, — appeared  in  1791;  but, 
on  Wednesday  last.  He  had  attained  the  advanced  after  a  few  copies  had  been  sold,  be  suppress^  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago  whole  edition,  his  motive  for  which  was  not  very 
was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  usual  health,  and  apparent,  the  literary  merit  of  that  production  being 
in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  his  intellectual  powers,  beyond  dispute.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  gave 
The  prevailing  epidemic,  however,  suddenly,  assail-  to  the  world  a  volume  consisting  of  his  common 
ing  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  age,  soon  assumed  place  book,  with  critical  remarks,  under  the  title  of 
an  aggravated  form,  and  at  length  this  venerable  “  Curiosities  of  Literature.”  This  single  volume 
gentleman  sank  under  the  attack.  He  was  born  at  attracted  attention  in  an  age  when  men  of  genius 
Enfield,  in  the  month  of  May,  1766,  and  was  the  abounded.  Yet  it  was  then  merely  an  elegant  and 
only  child  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  a  Venetian  mer-  critical  compilation,  though  it  eventually  became 
chant,  who  had  been  many  years  settled  in  the  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  miscellany  in  w'hich, 
country.  He  received  some  instruction  at  a  school  at  a  l&ter  period  of  his  life,  and  especially  from  the 
near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but,  his  father  con-  years  1817  to  1824,  in  successive  volumes,  he 
ceivingthai  his  education  could  be  more  adv'anta-  poured  forth  such  a  fund  of  original  research  of 
geously  conducted  in  Holland,  a  considerable  por-  philosophical,  entertaining  speculation,  expressed  in 
tion  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  that  country,  so  lively  and  agreeable  a  style,  that  the  work  has 
Before  his  departure  for  the  Continent,  however  he  always  remained  one  of  the  chief  favorites  of  our 
showed  signs  of  a  very  peecocious  intellect :  for  he  literature. 

began  to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  his  Mr.  Disraeli’s  passion  for  literary  history  display- 
sixteenth  year  addre.ssed  a  poetical  epistle  to  Dr.  ed  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  in  his  la- 
Johnson.  After  passing  some  time  at  Amsterdam  ter  years  it  never  desert^  him.  We  therefore  have 
and  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of seve-  his  “duarrels  of  Authors,”  in  three  volumes,  his 
ral  modern  languages,  and  where  he  applied  himself  “  Calamities  of  Authors,”  in  two  volumes,  and  his 
to  classical  studies  with  some  attention,  but  with  no  ”  Illustrations  of  the  Literary  Character,”  in  one 
very  extraordinary  success,  he  proceeded  to  the  volume.  Being  placed  in  a  position  of  pecuniary 
French  metropolis.  This  visit  to  Faris  took  place  in  independence,  he  was  free  to  indulge  the  tastes,  and 
1786,  when  the  great  revolution  was  impending,  and  exercise  the  talents,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
w'hcn  its  doctrines  seemed  to  have  obtained  entire  build  up  a  reputation  that  will  not  speedily  be  for- 
possession  ot  all  men’s  minds;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  gotten.  His  tivelve  volumes,  illustrative  of  the  lite- 
proved  an  exception.  He  was  then,  and  remained  rary  character,  constitute,  in  themselves,  a  goodly 
throughout  his  long  life,  a  purely  speculative  philo-  collection,  and  yet  they  are  understood  to  have  been 
sopher, — one  who  never  mingled  in  political  Wils,  only  chapters  in  the  great  work  which  it  was  said 
or  for  a  single  moment  knew  what  it  was  to  be  con-  he  was  always  preparing,  in  the  manner  of  Bayle. 
nected  with  political  or  religious  parties.  While  in  To  the  early  numters  of  the  Quarterly  Review  Mr. 
France,  he  imbibed  that  fondness  for  French  litera-  Disraeli  was  a  contributor.  His  review  of  “  Spence’s 
ture  which  always  clung  to  him,  but  which  is  more  Anecdotes,”  in  1820,  and  a  vindication  both  of  the 
evident  in  his  criticisms  than  in  his  style  or  senti-  moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope,  produced  the 
ments,  for  he  wrrote  his  vernacular  English  tongue  famous  Pope  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Bowles, 
with  great  purity,  and  id^’nlified  himseU  in  all  things  Lord  Byron  and  others  took  part.  He  was  the  first 
with  the  land  in  which  he  lived.  On  his  return  to  author  who  commenced  research,  on  an  extensive 
England,  after  a  course  of  continental  travel,  he  scale,  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  British  Mu- 
published  several  poems,  among  which  it  is  believed  seum.  In  the  year  1828,  his  attention  was  diverted 
that  “Lines  on  the  Abuse  of  Satire ’’was  one;  it  from  his  history  of  English  literature, — W’hich  he 
appeared  in  the  fifty-ninth  volume  of  the  Gentle-  was  alwrays  meditating — by  the  strong  desire  that  he 
man's  Magazine,  and  was  directed  against  Peter  felt  to  publish  his  view’s  respecting  the  all-important 
Pindar,  who  aflected  to  believe  that  it  was  written  age  of  Charles  I.  These,  comprised  in  fire  volumes, 
by  Hayley,  and  made  it  a  pretext  for  his  hostility  to  j  he  gave  to  the  w’orld  at  intervals,  in  the  course  of 
the  author  of  “  The  Trials  of  Temper.”  But,  seven  years,  under  the  title  of  “  Commentaries  on 
whether  he  knew  the  real  writer  or  not,  there  never  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  1.”  It  w'as  in  conse- 
was  any  hostility  betw’een  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Dr.  j  quence  of  the  success  of  this  great  histoiical  effort, 
Walcott,  “  The  Defence  of  Poetry,”  by  the  learned  t  that  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
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Honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
respect— to  the  language  of  their  public  orator— 
optimi  regis  optimo  dcjcnsori  After  the  completion 
of  his  commentaries,  he  returned,  with  renewed 
zest,  to  his  literary  history,  and,  relying  on  his  strong 
constitution,  united  with  habits  of  unbroken  study, 
he  was  sanguine  enough,  at  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten,  to  entertain  a  hope  of  completing  this  under¬ 
taking,  which  he  had  laid  down  on  a  scale  of  six 
volumes;  but  he  was  stricken  with  blindness  in  the 
year  1839,  and,  although  he  submitted  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  couching,  he  could  obtain  no  relief  from  a 
calamity  most  grievous  to  an  historical  author. 
Nevertheless,  he  soon  took  heart,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  daughter,  whose  services  he  has  eloquently 
referred  to  in  his  Preface,  'he  gave  the  world  some 
notices  of  the  earlier  period  of  our  literary  history, 
under  the  title  of  the  “  Amenities  ot  Literature.”  It 
unfortunately  happened  that,  in  the  progress  of  this 

work,  he  did  not  arrive  at  that  period  of  our  history 
in  which  lay  Mr.  Disraeli’s  great  strength— the  life 
of  Pope.  It  has  been  pretty  generally  understood, 

that  he  |long  intended  to  write  a  lile  of  Pope,  his 

times,  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Disraeli  took  place  at  his  coun¬ 
try-seal,  Bradenham-house,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Besides  the  publications  already  referred  to,  and 
others  which  we  have  perhaps  omitted  to  notice, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  author,  in  his  youth,  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  some  ot  which,  published  anony-  | 
mously,  obtained  considerable  reputation.  Among 
these  the  more  remarkable  was  “  Mejnoun  and 
Leila  ” — the  earliest  Oriental  story  in  our  literature, 
which  was  composed  with  any  reference  to  propriety 
of  costume.  The  Rabelaisian  romance  of  “  Flim 
Flams,”  and  the  novel  of  “  Vaurien,”  written  in  all 
the  lurid  blaze  of  French  Conventions  and  Corre¬ 
sponding  Societies,  have  both,  we  believe,  with  au¬ 
thority,  been  attributed  to  him.  lie  died  a  widow¬ 
er,  having  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  unit¬ 
ed  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  the  spring  of  1847. 
He  has  left  one  daughter  and  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire. — 
Times. 

CHRONOLOGY  OP  EUROPEAN  SOVEREIGNS. 

The  DetUbcfiB  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  of  Leipsic,  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  number" of  New  Year’s-day  the  following 
interesting  statistical  and  chronological  details 
respecting  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe  : — 

“  The  number  of  the  sovereigns  or  reigning  prin¬ 
ces  of  Europe  has  been  lessened  by  two  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  in  which 
his  line  has  become  extinct,  and  the  abdication  of 
the  Duke  of  Lucca  and  the  renunciation  of  his  son, 
who  have  transferred  that  duchy  to  Tuscany — an 
event  which  would  have  been  brought  about,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  circumstance,  by  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma ;  so  that  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1848,  there  were  only  49  soverei^s  in  Europe,  or 
50,  if  we  include  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

“  Amongst  these  sovereigns  there  are  only  two 
who  are  above  70  years  of  age,  viz.,  tiie  venerable 
King  of  Hanover,  the  Nestor  of  the  Princes  of 
Europe,  who  is  76  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  the 
King  of  the  French,  who  is  74  years  and  four 
months  old. 

“  Amongst  the  others,  11  are  between  60  and  70 
years  of  age,  16  between  50  and  60,  nine  between 
40  and  50,  three  between  30  and  40,  and  seven 
between  20  and  30 ;  finally,  there  are  two  still  under 
20  years  of  age — the  dueen  of  Spain,  who  is  nearly 
17  years  and  three  months  old,  and  the  Prince  ol 
Waldeck,  who  is  not  quite  17. 


“  The  sovereign  who,  of  all  the  rest,  has  reigned 
the  longest  period,  is  the  Prince  of  Schaumburg 
Lippe,  who  is  in  the  61st  year  of  his  reign,  including 
the  years  of  his  minority.  Of  the  others,  three  have 
reigned  upwards  of  40  years,  including  the  period  of 
their  minority ;  these  are,  the  Princes  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  Two  have  reigned 
between  30  and  40  years,  six  between  20  and  30, 
22  between  10  and  20,  and  15  (including  the  elector 
of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  only 
assumed  the  reins  of  Government  in  1847),  have 
not  yet  reigned  10  years. 

“  Six  sovereigns  are  unmarried,  or  have  never 
been  married.  These  are,  independently  of  the 
Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgb-Schwerin, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Princes  of  lleuss- 
Schleitz,  Reuss-Lobenstein-Eberdortf,  and  Waldeck. 

“Six  ard  widowers,  viz.,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Darmstardt  and  Oldenburgh, 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  the  Princes  of  Holicn- 
zollcrn-Sigmaringen.antlllohcnzullern-Ucchingen. 

“One  sovereign  live.s  in  a  state  of  polygamy; 
another  (the  Elector  of  Hesse)  married  according  to 
the  morganatic  mode,  or  with  the  left  hand  ,  30  have 
esp)oused  princes.ses  of  reigning  houses;  and  amongst 
them  one  has  married  a  third  time,  and  eight  a 
second  time. 

The  olde.si  of  the  wives  of  these  36  sovereigns 
(amongst  whom  there  are  three  letnale  crowned 
head.s)  is  the  Clueen  of  France,  who  is  05  years  and 
8  months  old ;  and  the  youngest  is  the  Duchess  of 
Modena,  who  is  24  years  and  ft  months  old.  The 
longest  married  is  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar, 
who  has  been  a  w  ife  43  years  and  5  months.  Of 
44  sov’ereigns,  married  or  widowers,  12  have  no 
issue,  or  only  by  morganatic  marriages.  Of  the 
other  32,  those  who  have  the  largest  number  of 
children,  after  the  Sultan,  are  the  Prince  of  Lichten¬ 
stein,  who  has  nine ;  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Prince  of  Lippe,  each  of  whom  has  eight ;  the 
(Aueen  of  Portugal  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
each  of  whom  has  seven. 

I  “  The  Dukes  of  Saxe  Altenburg  having  only 
daughters,  it  follows  that  only  31  sovereigns  possess 
presumptive  heirs  qualified  to  succeed  them ;  and 
amongst  these  the  King  of  the  French,  has  as  his 
successor,  a  grandson ;  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  a 
daughter ;  and  all  the  rest,  sons. 

“  Fourteen  sovereigns  have  only  collateral  rela¬ 
tives  as  their  successors;  12  have  brothers;  the 
Glueen  of  Spain,  her  sister;  and  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  a  cousin. 

“  Five  sovereigns  are  wn’thout  any  certain  succes¬ 
sors  in  their  line,  viz.,  (besides  the  Pope),  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  (whose  brother  has  been  declared  in¬ 
capable  of  reigning),  Ihe  Duke  of  Anhalt-Bernburg 
and  the  Princes  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and 
Reuss  Lobenstein-Ebersdoiff. 

“  Amongst  the 45  princes  who  are  either  hereditary 
or  presumptive  heirs  (of  whom  the  Prince  of  Elec¬ 
toral  Hesse,  60  years  of  age,  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
Imperial  Princess  of  Brazil,  only  1  year  and  5 
months  old,  is  the  youngest),  23  are  married  to  prin¬ 
cesses  of  equal  birth ;  but  one  of  them,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark,  has  already  been  divorced  a 
second  time :  18  of  these  princes  have  children, 
amongst  them  the  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  who  has 
eight,  is  the  possessor  of  the  largest  number. 

“The  following  changes  took  place  in  1847 
amongst  the  members  of  the  sovereign  families : 

“  The  number  of  deaths  was  14,  including,  as  in 
1846,  three  reigning  princes,  viz.,  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  and  the  Duchess 
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of  Parma ;  besides  these,  the  wives  of  two  sove¬ 
reigns,  viz.,  the  princesses  of  Hohenzollern-Hechin- 
gen  and  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ;  two  presump¬ 
tive  heirs,  the  Imperial  Prince  of  Brazil  and  the 
Prince  Frederick  Francis  Anthony  of  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen,  aged,  the  first  two  years  and  three 
months,  and  the  second,  57  years  ;  three  Archdukes 
of  Austria,  viz.,  Joseph,  aged  71  ;  Charles,  aged7G 
(both  uncles  of  the  Fmperor);  and  Frederick,  son 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  aged  26.  So  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  family,  lost,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  four  of 
its  members;  and  the  Emperor  two  uncles,  one 
sister  (the  ex-Empres.8  of  France),  and  one  cousin. 
Finally,  there  are  included  in  this  list  of  deceased, 
one  French  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the 
Duke  d’Aumale,  a  month  old:  Prince  Ernest  of 
Saxony,  son  of  Prince  John,  aged  IG  ;  the  Duke 
Adam  of  Wurtemberg,  brother  of  the  CAueen,  aged 
55;  and  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wurtemberg,  wile  of 
the  Duke  Paul  (brother  of  the  Ring  Regnant  and 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Allenburg),  aged  GO;  to 
whom  must  be  added  .Madame  Adelaide  ot  Orleans, 
the  old  King’s  .sister,  who  expired  on  the  3lsl  ult. 

“  In  the  family  of  the  BonaMrtcs,  three  died  besides 
his  widow,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  viz.,  Jerome  the 
eldest  son  of  his  brother  Jerome,  Count  de  Montfort, 
aged  42;  the  eldest  daughter  of  bis  brother  Ducien, 
Donna  Christinna  Eg);^a,  afterwards  Lady  Dudley 
Stuart,  aged  40  ;  the  eldest  son  of  his  sister  Caroline, 
Louis  Napoleon  Achillc  Murat,  formeily  Duke  of 
Cleves  and  Crown  Prince  of  Naples,  aged  4G. 

“The  births  were  13  in  numb^,  including  eight 
princes,  the  sons  of  the  (Aueen  of  Portugal,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia,  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria, 
the  Duke  d’Aumale  of  France  (since  dead),  the 
Neapolitan  Prince  Count  Louis  d’Aquila,  the  Duke 
Max  of  Leuchlenberg,  and  the  Count  Henry  II.  of 
Reuss-Kosteritz ;  and  five  princesses,  daughters  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Lucca  (now  Parma), 
the  Duke  Maxot  Bavaria,  and  the  Prince  Christian 
of  Holstein-Glucksberg. 

•'The  number  of  marriages  was  four, viz.,  that  of  the 
Infante  John  Charles  of  Spain  (son  of  Don  Carlos), 
to  Mary  of  Modena ;  that  of  the  Infante  Henry  of 
Spain  (son  of  Infante  Don  Francisco  de  Paula),  to 
Dona  Elena  of  Castella  y  Skelly  Fernanda  de  Cor¬ 
dova  ;  that  ol  the  Infanta  Louisa  Theresa  of  Spain 
(daughter  of  Don  Francisco),  to  Don  Jose  Osorio 
de  Moscow  y  Carbajal,  Count  of  Trastamara, 
Duke  of  Sessa;  and  that  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Modena  to  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth  of  Austria.” 

Charles  the  Second’s  Courtship  op  Mademoi¬ 
selle  (de  Montpensier). — We  went  forward  a 
league  to  meet  him.  When  he  appeared  every  one 
alighted;  he  first  saluted  their  Majesties  and  then 
myself  I  thought  him  very  good-looking,  much 
more  so  than  when  he  left  France;  and,  if  his  intel¬ 
lect  had  appeared  to  me  to  equal  his  person,  per- 
hap  he  might  have  pleased  me  on  that  occasion. 
W1  ten  he  was  in  the  carriage,  the  King  questioned 
him  about  dogs,  horses,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  sport  in  that  country  ;  to  all  which  he  answered 
in  French.  The  CLueen  wished  to  have  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  political  position  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
ply  to  her  inquiries ;  and,  when  he  was  asked  at 
diflferent  times  to  explain  several  very  serious  facts 
which  were  of  considerable  importance  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  he  excused  himself  from  answering 
by  saying  he  could  not  speak  our  language.  I  own 
that,  from  that  moment,  I  resolved  not  to  conclude 
the  marriage,  for  I  conceived  a  very  poor  opinion 


of  him,  being  a  King,  at  his  age,  and  having  no 
knowledge  of  his  affairs.  As  soon  we  arrived, 
dinner  was  served  up.  He  ate  no  ortolans,  but 
flung  himself  upon  a  piece  of  l»eef  and  a  shoulder 
of  mutton,  as  if  there  had  l)een  nothing  else  at  table. 
After  dinner  the  (Aueen  amused  herself,  and  left 
him  with  me.  He  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
saying  a  single  word,  but  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  his  silence  was  the  result  of  respect  rather  than 
of  any  want  of  passion :  though  on  this  occasion  I 
frankly  confess  I  could  have  wished  it  to  have  been 
some vvhat  less  plainly  e.xhibiled.  As  his  supine¬ 
ness  began  to  weary  me,  I  called  Madame  de  Com- 
minges  to  my  side,  that  she  might  endeavor  to  make 
him  talk,  in  which  she  fortunately  succeetled.  When 
the  (Aueen  rose,  1  approached  the  King  of  England, 
and,  in  order  to  make  him  talk,  I  inquired  for  some 
persons  whom  I  had  seen  in  his  suite,  but  he  an¬ 
swered  my  que.stions  without  the  slightest  gallantry. 

When  the  hour  for  his  departure  arrived,  we  got  into 
our  carriages,  and  bore  him  company  to  the  middle 
of  the  forest,  where  every  one  alighted,  as  ihev  had 
done  on  their  arrival,  lie  took  leave  of  the  King, 
and  thus  approached  me,  accompanied  by  Lord  Ger¬ 
main,  saying,  “  1  believe  iny  Lord  Germain,  who 
s|)caks  belter  French  than  1  do,  has  explained  to  you 
my  sentiments  and  intention ;  I  am  your  very  obe¬ 
dient  servant.’’  1  answered  that  I  was  equally  his 
obedient  servant.  Germain  paid  me  a  great  many 
compliments;  after  they  were  over  the  King  bowed 
and  departed. — Me  moires  de  Mademoiselle,  qurded  in 
Miss  Pardoe's  Ldruis  XIV. 

The  Extraordinary  Fatality  op  the  Housk 
OP  Stuart. — The  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts  is  among 
the  most  unfortunate  in  the  records  of  history. 
Their  destiny  followed  them  during  the  long  period 
of  four  hundred  years.  Robert  III.,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  his  el¬ 
dest  son,  Robert,  having  been  starved  to  death ; 
and  his  youngest  son,  James  I.,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Engli.sh,  and  remained  in  confinement  eigh¬ 
teen  years.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  after  having 
beheaded  three  of  his  kindred,  he  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  relatives  as  a  punishment.  James  II. 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  at  the  siege  of  Rox¬ 
burgh.  James  III.  succeeded  his  father,  James  11. 
He  put  to  death  his  brother  John,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  brother  Alexander,  but  he  escaped, 
and  levied  war  against  him.  James  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  having  fallen  from  his  horse,  took  refuge 
in  a  mill,  where  he  was  discovered  and  put  to  death, 
James  IV.  was  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flod- 
den  Field.  James  V.  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  army  at  Solway  Moss.  He  left  his  dominions 
to  his  only  daughter,  Mary  Stuart  fbetter  known  as 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Clueen  of  Scots),  who,  after 
suffering  eighteen  years’  imprisonment,  was  behead¬ 
ed  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1587.  Henry  Stuart,  Earl  of 
Damley,  the  husband  of  Mary  Clueen  of  Scots,  died 
the  victim  of  revenge.  His  house  in  Edinburgh 
was  blown  up  in  the  night  by  gunpowder,  and  ibe 
unfortunate  monarch’s  b<^y  was  found  next  day  in 
the  garden  adjoining.  James  I.  of  England  (and 
sixth  of  Scotland),  the  son  of  Henry  Earl  of  Dam- 
ley,  died  in  1625,  not  without  suspicion  of  l*eing 
poisoned  by  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles 
1.,  his  son,  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall.  Charles  II., 
lived  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  during  the  twelve  years 
of  the  Commonwealth.  After  his  restoration  to  the 
throne,  he  lived  a  life  of  licentiousness,  and  died  of 
a^plexy.  James  II.,  his  brother,  abdicated  bis 
throne,  and  died  in  exile. 
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Swiss  Love  op  Titles. — The  number  of  opulent 
families  whose  sons  are  eager  to  become  officers 
causes  an  overwhelming  superfluity  of  colonels^ 
majors,  and  captains,  i  have  already  described  how 
we  meet  presidents  at  every  turn  in  Switzerland; 
who  have,  however,  according  to  our  notions,  no¬ 
thing  president-like  about  them.  In  the  same  way 
communal-councillors,  circuit-councillors,  and  men 
of  the  strangest,  most  varied  and  high-sounding  de¬ 
nominations,  atxinnd  in  every  corner.  Even  these, 
however,  seem  not  to  be  considered  enough;  for  all 
who  have  at  any  time  of  their  lives  filled  official 
stations  continue  to  bear  about  with  them  their  for¬ 
mer  title,  prefixing,  however,  an  ex.  Hence  the 
enormous  number  of  ex-state-councillors,  ex-burgo¬ 
masters,  ex-commune-presidents,  and  ex-communal- 
councillors,  &c. ;  though  the  rage  for  titles  is  as  se¬ 
verely  satirized  in  Switzerland  as  similar  follies 
among  ourselves.  It  remains,  however,  unabated, 
especially  among  the  ladies,  who  appear  resolutely 
determined  that  their  husbands  should  be  betitled, 
somehow  or  other.  I  heard  in  Zurich  of  a  “  Mrs. 
Vice-Inspector  of  Fire-engines*”  (Frau  Vice-Spru- 
zen  Meisterin) ;  and  such  instances  are  not  excep¬ 
tions  :  let  the  title  be  what  it  will,  so  it  be  but  a  title, 
it  is  welcome  to  a  Swiss. 

The  New  Archbishop  op  Canterbury. — The 
Bishop  of  Chester  has  been  appointed  to  the  archie- 
piscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Dr.  Howley : — “  Our  estimable  and  revered' 
diocesan,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,”  says  the 
Chester  Courant  of  Wednesday,  “  is  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  Howley  as  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  This  promotion  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Sumner  to  the  primacy  will  be  hailed  with  lively 
satisfaction  by  numerous  and  influential  parties  in 
the  Church.  The  right  rev.  prelate  left  Chester  for 
London  last  evening  (Tuesday),  in  compliance  with 
a  royal  message  requiring  his  attendance  in  the 
metropolis.”  Dr.  John  Bird  Sumner,  a  canon  of 
Durham,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester  in 
1828. 

“  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Talleyrand.” — We 
are  requested  to  state  that  this  work  is  edited  from 
the  papers  of  M.  Colmache,  the  Prince’s  private 
secretary.  This  announcement  confirms  our  con- 1 
jecture  that  the  work  had  a  foundation  in  truths, 
though  fiction  was  so  mixed  up  with  fact  in  its  com¬ 
position  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  por¬ 
tions  were  to  be  depended  on.  Throughout,  the 
work  purports  to  be  wTitten,  not  by  the  Prince’s 
secretary  but  by  a  distinguished  English  Diploma¬ 
tist,  and  many  pages  of  the  book  are  expressly  writ¬ 
ten  to  give  color  to  the  fable.  However  meagre  the 
papers  of  M.  Colmache  might  be,  they  would,  if 
edited  wdih  veracity  and  judgment,  have  had  a  va¬ 
lue  the  book  cannot  now  pretend  to.  We  expre.ss 
our  opinion  the  more  freely,  as  we  fear  that  origi¬ 
nal  papers  of  real  importance  are  often  cruelly 
mangled  by  the  incompetency  of  the  “editor”  to 
whose  care  they  are  committed.  Any  work  pre¬ 
tending  to  a  biographical  character  must  needs  be 
worthless  it  we/  cannot  repose  confidence  in  its 
genuineness  and  authenticity. 

Lord  Rosse  a  Mechanic. — On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  but  a  youth,  he  went  to  an  exhibition 
at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  where  some  kind  of  Lon¬ 
don  steam  engine  was  being  exhibited.  By  some 
means  or  other  the  exhibitor  could  not  .set  his  en¬ 
gine  going;  all  his  efforts  to  effect  it  were  in  vain, 
and  he  was  about  to  give  it  up  in  despair,  when 


Lord  Rosse  stepped  forward,  and  said  he  thought  he 
could  make  it  work.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
He  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  discovered  by  an  in¬ 
stant’s  look  where  the  machinery  was  out  of  order, 
and  made  a  few  turns,  put  all  to  rights,  and  then 
the  machine,  to  the  admiration  of  the  company, 
worked  beautifully.  Lord  Oxmantown  (for  that  was 
then  his  only  title)  was  dressed  rather  roughly,  and 
not  in  drawing  room  habiliments,  so  that  he  might 
be  mistaken  for  what  he  was  not — a  poor  mechanic. 
He  had  already,  however,  proved  nimself  to  be  a 
first  rate  one.  Led  by  his  rather  rude  appearance 
to  suppose  that  he  was  a  workman  who  would  be 
glad  of  a  job,  a  gentleman  accosted  him,  and  say¬ 
ing  he  was  in  want  of  a  man  of  talent  like  him, 
offered  to  employ  him  at  a  liberal  salary.  Lord 
Rosse  of  course  politely  declined  the  offer,  which, 
however,  was  perhaps  as  honorable  to  him  who 
made  it,  as  to  him  to  whom  it  was  made- 

An  Author  in  Difficulties. — In  a  series  of 
papers,  entitled  the  Autobiography  of  a  Working 
Man,  at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner,  we  find  the  following  curious 
statement: — The  writer  had  returned  from  Spain 
in  1837,  alter  fighting  the  battles  of  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina,  with  no  other  reward  in  his  pocket  than  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  six  months’  arrears  of  pay,  which  he 
offered  first  for  £1,  then  for  10s.,  then  5s.,  and  lastly 
for  a  quire  of  paper,  on  which  to  commence  a 
Narrative  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain.  He  says : 
— “  I  got  a  suit  of  clothes  made  to  appear  in  on 
landing  in  Scotland ;  but  was  robbed  of  clothes 
and  every  farthing  of  money  before  I  got  on  board 
the  ship.  I  might  have  found  friends  and  have  got 
assistance  in  Glasgow.  I  would  not,  in  the  dirty  re¬ 
gimentals  I  was  clothed  in,  go  to  any  person  who 
had  before  known  me.  The  person  to  whom  I  of¬ 
fered  my  certificate  of  six  months’  gratuity  for  a 
quire  of  w'riting  paper  and  pen  and  ink  to  begin  to 
write  my  narrative  of  the  Legion,  would  give  no¬ 
thing  for  the  worthless  certificate,  but  made  me  a 
present  of  several  quires  of  writing  paper.  1  walked 
out  of  Glasgow,  three  or  four  miles  up  the  Clyde, 
got  jpto  a  field  of  beans  nearly  ripe,  crept  out  of 
sight  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  there  lay  three  days 
and  nights,  writing  the  first  chapters  of  ray  narra¬ 
tive,  and  living  on  the  beans.  I  sent  the  farmer  a 
copy  of  the  work  afterwards  as  a  payment  for  what 
I  had  eaten.”  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  work 
thus  commenced  sold  extensively,  and  produced  to 
the  author  a  clear  profit  of  £100. 

King  Hudson  and  her  Majesty’s  English. — 
We  have  received  a  lithographic  circular  letter  this 
week,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  has  per¬ 
petrated  a  mo.st  atrocious  and  cruel  assault  upon 
her  Majesty’s  English.  The  first,  second,  and  third 
persons  dance  and  mingle  throughout  the  circular 
in  all  the  mazes  of  a  “dinner”  confusion.  “The 
Lord  Mayor  presents  his  compliments”  to  Mr.  A. 
B.,  and  “  would  be  glad  if  Ae”  would  “avail  them¬ 
selves''  of  a  train  “  which  leaves  the  station  at  ten 
O’clock.”  The  Lord  Mayor  requests  an  “  early  an¬ 
swer  so  as  to  know  by  what  train  you  propose  to 
come.”  But  .the  happiest  announcement  is,  that 
“  the  Lofed  Mayor  is  sorry  he  is  unable  to  offer  a  bed 
to  all  the  members  of  the  corporation.”  Oh !  Mr. 
Hudson,  what  a  flogging  your  schoolmaster  de¬ 
serves  !  —  Yorkshireman. 


